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CONCERNING the literature, and 
rticularly the poetry of the Japanese, 
But little is known. Captain Golow- 


nin, the latest writer on Japan, in the 
Narrative of his Captivity, says, that he 
considers the Japanese as the most en- 
lightened people in the world, for edu- 
cation is so generally diffused among 
them, that there is not an individual, 
even of the meanest rank, who does not 
know how to read and write. Captain 
Golownin gives some very curious in- 
formation feopeeting the Japanese lan- 

but he had few opportunities of 
Onion pegetinted: leith the literature 
of the country. The extracts which 
we here present to our readers, are from 
awork just published by M. Titsingh, 
who for the space of fourteen years re- 
sided at the Dutch factory at Naugasa- 
kay, where the respect with which he 
was , and his intimacy with. 
many of the most distinguished natives 
of the country, enabled him to acquire 
the most correct information on a va- 
tiety of subjects interesting to Euro- 
peans. 

















The Japanese suffer no event, pos- 
@ the least degree of interest, to 
without rendering it a subject 
exercise of their taste for poetry. 
ywing quotations from some 
etic effusions on the death of Yah- 
al sseero*, may afford an idea of the 

> poetry, and the energy of 











The 







heir language + 
Bah kah to see yo ree to 
Kee koo tah fah yah 
_ Yah mah mo o see ro mo 
_* A councillor of state, who was assas- 


4 M. Titsingh at first endeavoured to trans- 
ate these Japanese lines, word for word ; 
Fenounced this difficult task, and sub- 
da free translation for the literal ver- 
- 4n-fulfilment of his intention to afford 

Wer an accurate notion ef Japanese 


1 , ft -€xact sense is given line for line 
Latin, | id M. Titsingh’s paraphrase is 
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POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 


Precidisse 

Consiliarium minorem 

Nuper audivi, 

In montis castello 

Turbas excitantem, novum custodem. 


“« [ have just learned that one of the 
new guards has excited a tumult in the 


castle, by assassinating a councillor in 
his folly.” 


Yah mah see ro no 
See ro no o ko so day 


Tshay mee so mee tay 
Ah kah do see yo ree to 


Fee to vah yoo nahr. 


Yahmahsseero 

Candidam togam 

Cruore tinctam 
Rubentemque consiliarium 
Omnes viderunt. 


“‘The white robe of Yakmahsseero is 
stained with blood, and all call him the 
red councillor.” 

Ah soo mah see no 

Sahn no no vah tahree nee 
Mee soo mah see tay 

Tah no mah mo kee ray tay 
O tsoo roo yah mah see ro. 

In via orientali 

Per Sahnno vicum irruentes, 
Aquz profluentes, 

Terram lacune perfosserunt 
Ruitque montis castellum. 


«‘ The current which, on the Eastern 
road, crosses the village Sahnno, has 
swelled, and penetrated the dike round 
the q ire, and the high castle of the 
mountain has fallen down.” 

Fah tsee oo yay tay 

Oo may gah sah koo rah to 
Sah koo fahn nah vo 

Tah ray tah kee tsoo kay tay 
Sahn no nee kee ray say tah. 
Pretiosas in vasis arbores, 
Primos et cerasos, 

Floribus amenas 

Quis in ignem projecit ? 
Sahnno quidem eas precidit. 

«< Who has cast into the fire the plum 
and cherry-trees ?—valuable trees, which 
are planted in boxes, for the sake of 
their a le flowers? Sahnno has cut 
them down.” 

Kee rah ray tah vah 

Bah kah do see yo ree to 

Yoo oobay kay nee 

Sahn no sin sah yay mee moo 
Ko ray gah ten mei. 
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Pracidit (consiliarium) 
Vesanus consiliarius, 


Dicere possumus, 
Si prius talia unquam audiverimus, 
Hoc fuisse Cali Mandatum. 


‘“* A councillor, in his madness, has 
been overthrown ; if ever such an event 
was heard of, it may be said to be a 
punishment cf Heaven.” 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING 
STROPHES. 

Bahkah tosee yoree. An extraordinary 
councillo. is called vahkah tosee yoree, 
or young :'uncillor ; the change of the 
first letter of his name gives this new 
signification, and this play of words 
proves how much he was despised. 

Yahmah seero no. Yahmah means 
mountain, and seero, castle; no is a 

rticle which has no meaning, but 
which confers expression and elegance 
on the language: it is used both in 
prose and verse. 

In these two words the name and 
rank of the murdered person, as well as 
the spot where the assassination took 

lace, are described ; the palace of the 
Thieina being situated in the last enclo- 
sure of the castle, on a height. 

Sahvahgoo sin bahn, signifies properly 
a new fashion which makes a great 
noise : but these words are here meta- 
phorically used for a new guard. 

Seero no Okosoday: a loose upper 
robe of white, which no one has the 

rivilege of wearing, except those who 

r the tithe of Aahmee, women and 
priests. 

_ Ahsoomah.—Yedo, according to the 
division of the empire, lies on the road 
to the east of Meeyako, which is its ca- 
pital. Ahsoomah is an old word, of 
which some ns thus explain the 
origin. Tats bahnah feemay, the 
wife of Yahmahito roe g no meekotto, 
being, with her husband, overtaken b 
a storm at -_ reg “pce! overboa 
to appease the of the sea deity, 
Reeoozeen, and was drowned. Her el 
band, having landed, ascended the 
mountain Oosooee, which commanded 
an extensive prospect over all the eastern 

of the country. There, recollect- 
ing the sacrifice of his beloved wife, he 
exclaimed, uttering a profound sigh :— 
Alhisoomah! or, my wife! Hence, it is 
cae n received the name of Keesee 

. ‘country of women : others 
allege that the name is derived from 
Tensio Daiseen, from whom the Japa- 
opposite to the island of ‘were in a 


desert state, the inhabitants were styled 
Ahsoomah eebees, or rude and savage 
people ; and the term is still applied to 
any one who is vulgar and ill-educated. 

Sahnno; the name of a village, which 
is intersected by a_ great river, over 
which is a bridge of boats, fastened to. 
gether by chains. It presents a superb 
aspect, and has been the subject of 
some very beautiful poetry. Googeen 
presented it to one of the ancestors of 
Sinsayemon, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered him in war. 

Tahnomah :—tah, arable ground; no. 
mah, or noomah, a quagmire. Whena 
quagmire happens to be situated near 
inh: ound, the farmers separate jt 
by a dike. Here the word alludes to 
the ve of Yahmahsseero, who was 
compared to a ire, On account of 
the amovalluen ™ meditated, and 
which made him disliked. 

Yahmahsseero is properly the name of 
a castle on a mountain ; a castle on the 
sea-shore is called Oomee seero ; and one 
in'a valley receives the appellation of 
Feerah seero. 

This line is an allusion to the follow- 
ing story :— 

nder the 88th Dairi, Go fookakooso- 
no-in, Fosio toki yort was prime minister 
to YVori-tsoogoo and Moone taka sin-o, 
Djogoons of Kamakoora. Under his ai- 
ministration the empire flourished, and 
the people were happy in the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights. In the eleventh 
month of the eighth year Ken-tsho (the 
year 1256), Toki-Yort having formed the 
determination of travelling through the 
empire, in order to ascertain, from his 
own observations, whether the reports 
which he received from different quar- 
ters were correct, resigned his post in 
favour of his son, Zoki Moone, Sho was 
then only six years old; appointing 
Naga-toks and Masa-moora to fulfil the 
functions of prime minister until the 
child should of a fit age to act for 
himself. Toki-Yori then withdrew to 
the temple called Sai-mio-see, where he 
shut himself up, and forbad any one to 
approach his apartment. In the second 
year Djo-ko (the year 1258) he circulat- 
eda of his death, and that of is 
councillor of state Nikaido-sinanonoodo, 
who had retired along with him ; and 
the’ event “plunged ‘the whole en- 
re into m t and’ consternation. 
npr era and tra- 
empire for the space 
three years, acco: a ‘by Nikaido, 
both habited like priests. to avoid incu 
ring suspicion, = | 
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When he arrived at the village of 
Saknno, a heavy fall of snow prevented 
him from continuing his journey. He 
knocked at the door of a cottage, roofed 
with thatch, and requested a night’s 
lodging. ‘The woman who opened the 
door replied : that if it depended on 
herself she would readily give him shel- 
ter, but that her master was from 
home; she however offered to go in 

uest of him. The master having ar- 
rived, observed to the priest that his 
house was small and ill built, and that 
he would pass but an indifferent — 
in it. He advised him to go a few 
streets further on*, to the village of 
Yahmahmotto, where he would find se- 
veral good houses, and would be better 
accommodated :—the priest, however, 
urged the impossibility of his proceed- 
ing farther, owing to the darkness of the 
night, and the man at length agreed to 
receive him if he would becontent with 
so'humble, a lodging. The woman 
ented him with some baked millet, 
and apologized for not having rice, 
which she said she would have offered 
him had her circumstances been such 
as they once were. ‘The priest replied, 
that millet was his favourite dish. 
While they were conversing together, 
the night became darker and the cold 
more severe, but the poor people had 
neither covering to offer their guest, nor 
wood to makea fire. In this extremity 
they determined to cut down the trees 
which grew in boxes before the house. 
Toki-Yori perceived their intention, and 
said that a priest should accustom him- 
self to endure cold. and hunger, and 
even to sleep in the open air if neces- 
sary. He asked to see the trees, and 
the man brought them to him. “They 
are,” said he, the only remnants of my 
former prosperity. I had once a 
number ; but. when poverty visited me 
I gave them to m sents, with the 
exception of these three, which I liked 
best ofall (these were an oome, or plum- 
tree; a sahkoora, or cherry-tree; and a 
mehis, or fir-tree ;) but now I will cut 
. tomake a fire for you.” The 
est thanked him for his kindness, but 
quested that he would not cut them. 
frees,” said he, ‘‘ live like men; 
ae 4 7, bloom, bear fruit, and wi- 
Met away only to bloom again.” The 
Mn, However, carried the trees out of 
Pouse, cut them down, made a fire, 
quested his guests to approach 





a uy 


>». 
word: street, mahishay, is-used to 
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and warm themselves. Tohi-Yori ex- 
pressed his regret for the trouble the 
man had taken, and in the course of © 
their conversation he inquired his name: 
he at first hesitated to tell it; but at 
length being urgently pressed by — his 
guest, he acknowledged himself to be 

ahnno gen-sahye-mon-tsoone-yo, the son 
of Sahnno sahbro-masa-tsoone. The 

riest seemed surprised. ‘‘ Sahnno sah- 
ro,” said he, ‘* was a great nobleman : 
how happens it that you are so poor?” 
“* My uncle, Sahno-toda,’”’ replied the 
man, ‘ secretly murdered my father, 
and persuaded the Djogoon, that he had 
committed suicide in a fit of insanity ; 
he afterwards banished me, and this is 
the cause of my misfortune. I have, 
more. than once, been almost tempted 
to kill my uncle, to avenge my father’s 
death ; but he is a great man, and is 
surrounded by so many servants, that it 
is impossible to obtain access to him.” 
Whilst he related the story, the poor 
man, as well as the woman, shed a tor- 
rent of tears; and the two. travellers 
wept with them. 7oki-Yori asked why 
he did not prefer a complaint to Kama- 
koora; but he replied, that he had 
learned with sorrow that the prime mi- 
nister Joki-Yorit was dead, and that the 
other councillors of state did not govern 
with stch equity. ‘* Though poor,” 
said he, ‘‘I have still a cuirasse, a 
nage-natat, and a red horse, at the ser- 
vice of the Djogoon, should war be de- 
clared against Kamakoora.”” Toki-Yori, 
amazed at what he had heard, advised 
the poor man to be patient, and to hope 
for happier days. While they were 
thus conversing together, day-light ap- 
peared, and the two travellers bade adieu 
to their kind guest, and pursued their 
course. 

Having-completed their journey, Tohi- 
Yori suddenly appeared at the court of 
Kamakoora. This unlooked-for event 
diffused joy throughout the empire, for all 
had believed him dead. He immediatel 
summoned Sahnno-toda-tsoone-yosi, wit 
his relations, as well as Sahnno-gensah- 
yemon-tsoone-yo, to appear before him. 
After a rigorous examination, he was 
convinced that the account which the 
latter had given him was perfectly true, 
and Sahnno-toda, together with one of 
his relations who had been the accom- 
plice of his crime, were beheaded on 
the sea-shore. Tohki-Yori restored to 
Gensayemon all the lands that belonged 
to his father, and gave him, besides, the 





+ A curved sabre with a long handle. 
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village of Oomeda, im the province of 
Kaga*; the village of Sakoora-ee, in the 
province of Yetshoo; and the village of 
Matsooyeda, in the province of Koésoohi : 
thus making allusion to the three trees 
oome, sakoora, and mats, which he had 
cut down to kindle a fire for his guests. 

Plum-trees and cherry-trees are much 
esteemed in Japan on account of their 
flowers. They are planted in boxes, at 
the back of almost every house ; and in 
the apartments of the rich there is 

nerally a porcelaine vase, with a 

ranch of a deny or plum tree in blos- 
som. Here the poet alludes to Yah- 
mahsseero, as though he meant to say, 
“Who has cut the beloved stem of 
Tahnomo Sahuno ?” 

Si aymeemon. The n in the first 
and last syllables, taken for the conso- 
nant si, makes si before ; sahyay, it was 
not; mee, ever; mo, heard : by omitting 
— mee, s re the —_ 

aymon, which is pronounc 
Sepaleolon. F 7 

Ten mei. When any misfortune hap- 
pens, it is common to say fen mei ; it is 
a punishment of Heaven: if any one 
commits a crime, which cannot be 
clearly proved, and if afterwards any 
misfortune should befal him, the same 
expression is used. Here it expresses 
the mischief committed by ¥ eeT0, 
thro his abuse of power, together 
with the period at which he was punish- 
ed, namely, the fourth year, ¢en mei, or 
ten mio.t 


OTHER STANZAS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tonomah Yahmahsseero 
Fooka desyah nah ee gah 


mu ; 
deavoured to defend himself, but his 


blood flowed :—it is a happy event.” 
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Nah e¢ gah sahn sah 
Feetoree e¢ moos komo 

Kooro sah ray tah 

Eeyo sahmo seensah 

Day tsheevah sahnsah 

Eeo ee keemee seeahnee eeyay . 

“ We harbour no enmity against the 
old father Tonomo, though his son ha; 
heen overthrown. His only son has 
been killed ; Sahnno shed his blood :~ 
it is a happy event.” 

Tonomah Yahmahsseero 


Keerahraytah sono 
Den tshoo kee soo ahn 


Ahsaheegah deerahray mahee 
Eeyo sahnno seensah 

Day tsheevah sahnsah 

Eeo ee keemee seeahnee eeyay. 

“* Tonomah Yahmahsseero was grievous. 
ly wounded at the castle. Though his 
wounds were not deep, yet he was un. 
able to leave the castle ; his blood flow- 


ed ;—it is a happy event.” 


Lines which include the names of all the 
months containing thirty days, and of 
some others containing only twenty-nine. 

See eeyo dahee mee o 

Moo seeo nee neekoo mo 00 
Nahnahts 00 bo see 

Ee mah see koo ray bah 
Seemo no see yah vah see. 

** All the grandees of the empire hol 
in horror the Bear (the arms of Yai- 
mahsseero, which consist of seven stars) ; 
may it no longer shine :—it is a happy 
event, even for the meanest servants.” 

These lines contain the months that 
have thirty days, namely, those in Ro- 
man characters, moo, the Oth ; seeo, the 
Ist.; nee, the 2d ; nahnahts, the 7th; see, 
the 4th; koo, the Qth; and seemo, the 
llth. The rest have only twenty-nine 
days, namely, those marked in italics *. 


Stanzas to the air of a Romanee called 
OoTanee, formerly written on the Story 
of GENSAHYEMON, whose memory 1s 
still revered on account of his humanity. 

Ee day so no to kee nee 
Fah see no gee vah 

To no mah yah sahnno nee 
Keera rayta yo nah 
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Sono feen pai o 
Kahn no nee O ota 
Yetshoo nee sahkoo rah dah 
O otay nee soogee yahmah 
Abvah see tay sahngah 
Seeo no sahn kee soo 

Shee shee sahn sah nee 
Eetah roo mah day 

So o mo ah ree so nah 
Zee zeets no seeo 
Tahngo nee toree tsookt 
Kahgo nee no ree tay zo ro. 


In illo tempore 

Res magni momenti (evenit) 
Tonomo a Sahnno 

Prostratus cecidit ! 

Prope regiam. 

Kahnno et Oota 

Et Yetshoo ab ostio postico (palatii) 
Ad portam anteriorem Soogee-yahmah 
Simul pergebant, 

Vulneratus est triplici loco. 

Pater ejus miser 

Factus est hoc (casu). 

Sic profecto 

Ejus hora advenerat. 

Tahngo superbiens 

Ad currum eum duxit. 
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REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING STANZAS. 

The name of the extraordinary coun- 
cillor of state was Kahnno totomee no- 
kahmee. 

The name of the extraordinary coun- 
cillor of state, O-otah Biengo-no-kahmee. 

The name of the Prince of Figo, Foso- 
hahvah yetshoo-no-kahmee. 

Soogee yahmah tonoske, the guard of 
the interior chamber, (Okonahndo), in 
which the wardrobe of the Djogoon is 



















kept. 

The extraordinary councillor of state, 
Yone koorah tahngo-no-kahmee, Mahsah 
Sahroo. 

** In the present ages an event of 
great importance has taken place : Zono- 
mah has been overthrown by Sahnno, 
near the palace ; he was proceeding with 
Kahnno, O-otah, Yetshoo, and Soogee 

ahmah from the back to the front door. 
His father has become unhappy. It 
was necessary it should be thus: his 
hour was come. Tahngo supported him, 
and led him to his car.” 





AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


Korzgsve is known in our country 
chiefly as a dramatic writer, and even in 
that respect as one more distinguished by 
his voluminousness, and a mawkish sen- 
sibility, which laid him open to every 
kind of ridicule, than by any other qua- 
lifications. His writings certainly form 
a kind of epoch in modern dramatic li- 
terature; and the representation of his 
pieces caused a sort of sentimental hys- 
teric in the panic, which, however, it 
ac gg am of, upon more sober re- 
fection, by finding that what it took for 

ty was‘rant, and what it imagined 
to be pathos was silliness. Kotzebue’s 
iterary career was an extraordinary one ; 
—it began early, it continued to the last 
moment of his existence ; and though 
he never produced any thing that could 
be said to cause an universal sensation, 
yet those effusions of his pen made up 
in number what they wanted in weight, 
and each struck .only a feeble 
blow, yet before the impression of it 
was off, another and another was 
luced, and thus the public mind 
vas kept in a state of constant irrita- 
D fancour and abominable 
sOnalities in which he indulged him- 
» and which those who have hitherto 
— J apa of a oul as 
, and soft speeches, 
ly be able to ionaia ta the 
before formed of his cha- 
sbue was, at an early age, 






























imbued with a taste for reading by his 
mother, who, left a widow whilst yet in 
the very bloom of life, renounced all its 
gaieties to devote herself entirely to the 
instruction of her children, At six years 
old he could dwell with pleasure upon 
the story of Romeo and Juliet, the ex- 
ploits of Don Quixote, and the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. He was in 
love, and wrote poetry, at seven years 
old, and he was likewise at that tender 
age extremely devout; but he was cured 
of this species of enthusiasm by his tutor, 
who enforced upon him a rigorous at- 
tendance at church, and a noting down 
of the sermon as it was delivered. 
The destiny-of man often turns upon 
an event apparently the result of mere 
accident. 43 it was with Kotzebue. An 
itinerant company of Ls came to 
Vienna, where he resided. One of his: 
relations took him to see the “ Death 
of Adam,” by Klopstock, and from that 
moment he seems to have _literall 
thought “ all the world a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players.” 
The entire absorption of his faculties in 
his intense contemplation of the drama, 
his veneration for the persons of the per- 
formers, his own unwearied assiduity in 
getting up pieces for private representa- 
tion, in which he would perform, by 
turns, every character that might be 
wanting, are all related in a lively man- 
ner by his biographer, who, at the same 
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time, attributes to the versatility of his 
personifications at this period, and the 
ease with which he adopted the most 
opposite sentiments of different writers, 
the corresponding versatility in political 
opinions, and inconsistency of ideas on 
moral and religions subjects, which dis- 
graced him at a future period of life. 

‘‘ Nature had undoubtedly endowed 
him with considerable abilities and 
talents; but they were obscured by his 
excessive vanity. He soon lost the finest 
bloom of youth, innocence, simplicity, 
and purity of heart. His mind was not 
stimulated by the wild pranks and 
gay thoughtless tricks of boys ; he was 
a stranger to the sports of youth, which 
by absorbing the faculties for a time, 
ene them a greater elasticity. Human 
ife, not as it is, but,as it ap in 

and bad comedies, and in mar- 
vellous tales and novels,—amorous de- 
clarations tendered to grown-up young 
ladies, who provoked the youth in order 
to laugh at him; family circles that 
were amused by his errors, and an idle 
striving to feed his overweening vanity 
on such unhallowed grounds, these 
were the delusions under which Kotze- 
bue.reached the of youth.” Thus 
distinguished solely for his early licen- 
tiousness, and a quickness disgraced 
by obscenity and scurrility, he was 
forced to leave Weimar in his sixteenth 
year, in order to avoid the unpleasant 
consequences of a most shameless lam- 
poon, replete with immoralities. From 
this time his whole life was a scene of 
literary scribbling and disputation. Even 
his theatrical pieces were made the 
vehicles of private scandal ;—he intro- 
duced the worthiest characters upon the 
stage, in order to hold up any geet 
liarities to ridicule; he unfolded the 
most important family secrets to public 
view, and drove the sensitive and high- 
minded to despair, by making them sub- 
jects of scorn. The fecundity of his 
pen was a general curse; he took the 
ment of several periodical and 

critical works into his own hands, and 

i them all by his virulence. 

e same conduct naturally producing 

the same consequences, Kotzebue was 


Augustus Von Kotzebue. 


_ both as a writer, and as 


[Aug. l, 


man felicity, according to his percep. 
tions of what it consisted in, had he 
not, unfortunately for himself, about 
this period made the same discovery 
that ieee had made before him, that 
all was ‘‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
He therefore fell into deep melancholy. 
From this state, as real sufferings always 
cure imaginary ones, he was roused by 
the death of his wife, whom he pro. 
fessed to idolize ; and after having vent. 
ed a part of his grief in an account of 
his wife’s last illness and departing mo- 
ments, written with about as little taste, 
feeling, or delicacy, as Mr. Godwin dis- 
played on a similar subject, he went to 
aris to dissipate the remainder. 
Towards the end of the year 1790, 
shortly before Kotzebue quitted Paris, 
a ony was published in Germany, 
which involved ie as its author, in 
very serious embarrassments, and ren- 
dered all his subsequent efforts to obtain 
a consideration founded on moral worth 
absolutely unavailing. It was entitled 
“* Doctor Bahrdt with the Brass Fore- 
head, or the German Association against 
Zimmerman. A Play in four acts, by 
Baron Knigge, 1790.” This Zimmer- 
man was the celebrated physician of 
Hanover, more eSpecially known in 
this country by his Essay on Solitude. 
Kotzebue had. become intimate with 
him at Pyrmont, and this play was set 
forth in the dedication, as being intend- 
ed to avenge him against his many lite- 
rary enemies. The dramatis persone 
were all men much respected in Ger- 
many, and whose li fame was 
far from being confined to their own 
country. In the first act they are re- 
presented as meeting at Bahrdt’s country 
seat, ~—o in Saxony, and enter- 
ing into a league against Zimmerinan, 
which <hep cal. weth a solemn oath; 
the remainder of the piece is taken up 
with declarations from each of the con- 
spirators, respecting the mode of attack 
ary 1 to be adopted, and it is conclud- 
ed by a mock apotheosis, of Doctor 
Bahrdt and his accomplices, which sets 
all decency at defiance. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more impudent, 
Aolatighunes Iidaect? iat ha het 
i i might have been 
ashamed of it; and to adds its atrocity, 
the name which was falsely introduced 
in the title. as its author, was that 
of a man was universally esteemed 
: ing an ho- 
n Situation in the state. At that 
ery time he on bad terms with 


Zimmerman, who had unjustly accused 
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entertaining reprehensible poli- 
yer Couto oak who had had an 
action for defamation brought against 
him in consequence. To most persons, 
therefore, it appeared highly im robable 
that Knigge should take upon him the 
task of chastising this imaginary junto 
of Zimmerman’s enemies ; for, after all, 
it was only in the imagination of the 
author that such a junto ever existed. 
But others thought, or affected to think, 
that he assumed the mask of generosity 
in order to wound Zimmerman more 
severely in thissecret manner. “ Whilst 
public indignation was every where 
roused, and the police of several states 
interfering to stop the circulation of 
this atrocious libel, the Regency of 
Hanover felt itself particularly com- 
pelled to take every possible step for the 
discovery of the audacious libeller. 
Klockenburg, who was at the head of 
the police in Hanover, enjoyed the es- 
teem of his superiors, and the confidence 
‘of his fellow citizens, and lived on the 
best terms with Zimmerman, against 
whom he never wrote a syllable. In 
this faree he was, however, ranked 
among his enemies, and accused of the 
most odious vices. This imputation 
distressed him to such a degree, that he 
lost his senses, and died in a state of 
—, Several persons were suspect- 
ed. Zimmerman himself was consider- 
ed as the author, but generally absolved, 
on account of his known regard for 
— — sen ‘ ~ oy still sus- 
Knigge, although it had been 
proved that’ the pamphlet had been 
printed without his knowledge and con- 
currence. Suspicions fell upon Doctor 
Baledt, at Halle; Mauvillon, at Bruns- 
wick ; Frederick Schultz at Mittau, and 
} but none upon the real author. 

Many in tindividuals were involved 
m thevaffair, exposed to judicial pro- 
edings, and disturbed in their do- 
ps wera At length in the midst 
of all ferment, Kotzebue was dis- 
covered to be the author, and stood 
before the public, loaded with infamy, 
1a tissue of the meanest false- 
the most revolting hypocrisy. 

a a weer to samba 
' »he averted the punishment 
hese tore his head, and which 
: $0 richly rved. But from -that 
moment the public withdrew its esteem 
om him, and. though the sarcastic, 
humorous wit of his 











-omedic continued to excite a laugh 
mg those who either read or canoes. 
‘Pettormance of them, the name of 


Augustus Von Kotzebue. 
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their author was never more pronounced, 
except with the utmost contempt. 

It is not our intention to follow Kot- 
zebue through the remainder of his life, 
clouded as it was by the disgrace under 
which he laboured. One of the most 
important events of it, viz. his banish- 
ment into Siberia, by order of the em- 
peror Paul, he has already made known 
to the public, in a very minute account, 
intitled, in his wsual spirit of egotism, 
** The most memorable year of my life.” 
After his return from his dreary exile he 
took up his residence at Berlin, where 
the natural compassion excited by his 
sufferings caused him to be received in 
society with somewhat more of outward 
respect than had been shewn to him of 
later years. Here he increased his lite- 
rary assiduity, but not his literary pru- 
dence. It was at that moment a peculiar 
epoch for Germany. In the cause of 
liberty all her leading states had com- 
bined together against the gigantic en- 
croachments of the French, then ex- 
tending even into Russia. Kotzebue 
fanned the sacred flame, by which 
every breast seemed animated with: his 


.utmost breath, and put the whole 


strength of his facility and practice into 
the Russico-German wee ly. journal, 
which he began to publish in April 
1813, one month after the Russians 
had driven the French from. Berlin. 
This journal obtained a wide circula- 
tion, not so much for its manner of 
treating the subjects it embraced, as 
that the subjects themselves were as 
dear as life itself to the Germans; and 
as it helped to spread favourable news, 
to excite pleasing hopes, and combat 
apprehensions, it was generally read and 
eenetes and most of all in. those 
places where French spies. were most 


a they Mtn. to prevent its circu- 


lation. is journal lasted however 
only a few months. It closed with the 
armistice ; and how were the feelings of 
his countrymen revolted when they saw 
it succeeded, almost immediately after- 
wards, by a ** History of the German Em- 
pire,” from the same author, in which 
all the opinions he had before professed 
to maintain were disavowed, and all the 
notions he had affected to venerate were 
held up to ridicule and censure! Im- 
mediately after the publication of this 
work, which drew down the deadliest 
rancour of his countrymen upon its au- 
thor, Kotzebue was appointed by the 
Emperor Alexander Russian Consul at 
Konigsberg. Being afterwards sent on 
a sort of Thewny mission to his native 
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country, he injudiciously enough took 
up his residence at Weimar; but when 
we consider that he was influenced, in 
so doing, by some of the most laudable 
feelings of the human heart, by attach- 
ment to his a mother, and to the 
friends and relatives of his youth, we 
are ready to forgive him the imprudence 
of returning to a place where out of his 
own immediate family circle he could 
ex to find only the enemies which 
he had been but too active in making 
for himself. 

He remained at Weimar until the 
close of the year 1818, when he removed 
with his wife and children to Manheim ; 
he 95 on wpe of ewe | ag he 

ad a er plu in his breast by a 
student’ of Sout ed Sand. . 

Kotzebue had passed the day in his 
usual manner. a the afternoon, at 
five o’clock, when his family was re- 
ceiving a visit from a lady, he was in- 
Sommed, that a young stranger wished to 
speak to him. He immediately went 
to the adjoining room, into which Sand 
had been ushered by the servant. At 
the end of a few minutes a piercing cry 
was heard. The servants hastened ‘to 
the room, where they found their mas- 
ter on the floor, ‘weltering in his blood. 
He was still wrestling with the stranger, 
who held with a firm hand the bloody 

r, with which he had stabbed the 
unfortunate Kotzebue through the heart 
and lungs. Surrounded by his sorrow- 
ing family, Kotzebue, at the ‘end of 
avery few moments, closed his eyes for 
ever. And whilst all was hurry and 
confusion, and a surgeon was sent for, 
Sand left the room, rushed down ‘Stairs, 
and reached the street, where he fell on 
his knees, and proclaimed with a loud 
and sonorous voice, “ The traitor is ho 
more, my country is saved! I am his 
murderer! ‘Thus must all traitors pe- 
rish! Father in Heaven! I thank thee, 
_that thou hast allowed me to a 

the deed!” At the same instant he tore 
sgrinst hiniselt, "and titted at 

t lf, da” 
wound in his breast. The multi 


v whet tee VRS and on th 
‘on 
souk i , 1880, he was ehea ° at 


te along Sp iiigi"tes slo 
before us. Ste 


Augustus Von Kotzebue. 
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“« Kotzebue was highly pleased wit} 
his residence at Berlin, but it did not 
agree with the health of his consor, 
As she was frequently indisposed, she 
attributed her indisposition to the ¢lj. 
mate; she saw no company, and devoted 
herself entirely to the care of her chil. 
dren, and to her domestic duties. Kot. 
zebue himself had that attachment fo; 
his offspring, which is so natural to hv. 
man feelings. He delighted to see his 
children, but never attended to their 
education; this he committed to their 
mother, and to strangers. When his 
sons grew up, he placed ‘them in the 
military schools at ewe and 
Vienna. His daughters were brought 
up under the eyes of their mother, 

otzebue’s great activity was confined 
to literary occupations, the stage, and 
company. It is not likely that he 
changed his mode of living m the latter 
part of his life, as it was only by a con. 
stant adherence to it, that he could find 
time for his inconceivably numerous |i- 
terary productions. He generally rose 
before five o’clock in the morning, and 
smoking a pipe to his coffee, sat writin 
at his desk dit deven; when he leveivel 
or pa tow oe we at — > 
rea of plays, or t an airing in his 
carri " tHe “ove to dine*soon afte 
one, and rarely ed of “invitations 
to dintier, because he 1 dining 
with his y.* After ashort nap he 
resumed ‘his*seat at his writing table. 
The evening was devoted to the theatre, 
to com , Or'to his domestic circle. 
He fond “6f passing the’ summer 
evenings in the’open air ;\in the winter 
evenings he liked to: at cards. 
In ‘every society he joined in 
the amusements of the company. He 
| sat up on a oe o’clock. 
tractions for him, SipiteiteBarot a ve 
riety of dishes, : victuals. 
His rooms were eleg ished ; 
wearing the appearance po 
pow wren and could be bitter in his 

sures for any neglect in this respect. 
A ‘economist’ of ‘his time, he was 
| ‘economical in his’ expenses, 
without either avarice or covetousnes:. 
‘He was compassionate and charitable, 
were it only to keep every « eeable 
see i easily 

; he ‘was not ‘less easily 
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od Set soca tear een waa - 
him for a length’ of time, cou 
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THE works of Charles Lamb form a 
delightful curiosity in the literature of 
the times. ‘They are replete with beau- 
ties almost as rare in their kind, as they 
are pure in their water, and exquisite 
in their polishing. His claim to the 
praise of originality, which he eminently 
deserves, rests.on far higher grounds 
than that of many who are accustomed 
to receive it. He has not sought for 
distinction by choosing untried or start- 
ling themes—he has asked no aid from 
the. strange or the terrific—he has aim- 
ed neither at novelty nor effect by de- 
scribing the anomalies of nature, or the 
devious aberrations of passion, which 
chill while they sutenlich, and which, 
however strikingly depicted, find no an- 
swering chord in the general heart. His 
original consists—not in the mere 
choice of his subjects—but in the whole 
castof his pney, reflection, humour, and 


feeling. His thoughts and imaginations, 
ded, dwell for the most ae on the 
beaten s of existence... Over their 
old.and accustomed objects he delights 
to throw the tender light of his genius, 
orto open to us the lowly recesses b 
the way-side of humanity, among Which 
littlejoys and consolations are nestling. 
- Mr. Lamb is a true and genuine in- 
heritor of the old Shakespearian sweet- 
ness. This is the only mark of indivi- 
uality: which our immortal poet re- 
tains. While he throws himself inte a 
myriad varieties of sentiment and pas- 


gently withdrawing its sting from agony, 
nicely disclosing the eek’ of g : 
in things crip shading the most repul- - 


with. a rich overarching of 


= i , and diverting sorrow 
such golden fancies and beautiful con- 
as make our sympathy ‘delicious. 
“quality, of which we speak, and 
ch has been. more out of fashion 
han even the more prominent of Shake- 
Se -iale les, is not something 
ustinct from the wers. of mya pou im 
ys it ie aS a to ten 
own. the less. eee rertes of , his 
enquiry... It pervades and imbues the 
mole tange of his faculties—leading 
M, as by.a divine otinity, to es ona 
ciate scattered every where through 
~ our human nature —and._ giving 
>) 2% intuitive perception of those 
N. ONTHLY Mac.—No. 79. 
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things to which they are thus naturally 
attracted. It is a kind of intellectual 
magic, like the power of those magi- 
cians who are represented in Arabian 
story, as discovering hidden treasures 
where all appeared barren to the com- 
mon eye, and as able by a word to open 
the rich veins of precious ore. Of this 
genial wisdom—this ‘“ divine philoso- 
phy,”—none since its great master has 
so largely partaken, as the author whose 
genius we are faintly attempting to de-- 
scribe. Every thing which belongs to 
genuine humanity is grasped by him with 
cordial love. He seems to “ live along” 
the golden fibres of affection by which 
the brotherhood of man is mysteriously 
bound together, and to rejoice in the 
little delicacies of feeling and dear im- 
munities of heart that cluster about 
them. His very satire—if such a name 
be not misapplied—so tenderly treats 
the little frailties and peculiarities of its 
subjects, that it make us love them the 
better while we smile. His pathos, deep 
and touching as it is, only draws forth 
such tears as it isa luxury to shed. His 
wit does not merely dazzle by its splen- 
dour, or surprise by the admirable com- 
binations which it exhibits. It is full 
of the warmth of humanity ; ever scat- 
tering its soft and delicate gleams on 
some lurking tenderness of the soul, 
some train of old and genial recollec- 
tions, or some little knot of pure and 
delightful sympathies. 

“ John Woodvil,”’—a tragedy written 
in the true language and spirit of our 
elder dramatists—is the longest of the 
poems which Mr. Lamb has as yet given 
to the world. Its story, though most 
affecting,-is--peculiarly simple. The 
hero, a gay and loyal youth,-is represent- 
ed just after the restoration of Charles 
the Second, as dissipating in high revels 
the fortunes of his banished father, who 
lingers in the forest of Sherwood, chain- 
ed by “ a childlike cleaving to the land 
that gave him birth” at the peril of his 
life. There he is accompanied by his 
younger son Simon, who, with a spirit 
of gentle allowance to less generous 
natures, while devoting his whole being 
to the duteous offices of filial affection, 
strives to extenuate his brother’s weak- 
nesses. In an hour of intoxication, 
John betrays to a wretched parasite the 


retreat of old Sir Walter, who is conse- 

quently taken in the forest, and dies 

without a word, struck to the heart by 
Vou. XIV. S 
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the treachery of his child. The un- 
happy reveller soon hears of the fatal 
eflecis of his indiscretion, and sinks into 


a cold despair. From his stony and 


silent suffering he is won at last into a 
ntler grief by the soothings of a most 
elicate and eg Aap woman, whom 


he had slighted in the days of his pride, 
and by the recollections of his early 
childhood, which sweetly force their 
way to his heart as he kneels on the old 
spot in the family pew, 

—_——* where he as oft had kneel’d, 

A gentile infant, by Sir Walter's side.” 


In all this, it is very. true, there are 
none of the crowded incidents, striking 
situations, or violen tly contrasted charac- 
ters, which the cravings of the theatrical 
public require. But there is much that 
comes home to the inmost soul. The 
perversion of a frank and generous nature 
in Woodvil—the high swellings of his 
spirit, which — him so woefully to 
overstep his duty—the quick, yet most 
natural transitions, from the spirit of 
boundless confidence to humiliation, 
thence to defiance, and thence to cool 
contempt—and the flashes of generous 
emotion amidst his excesses—are con- 
ceived with an intensity of feeling which 
could be nurtured only by a dee 
thoughted love for humanity amidst 
its errings. Never was there a finer 

ortrait of sweet heroism than that of 
imon, from the presence of whose 
young virtue the armed traitors shrink 
-_ abashed ; or of all-enduring love, 
meek self-reverence, and unpretending 
generosity, than that of Margaret, who, 
when she returns to comfort the for- 
saken' wretch who had despised her, 
only compares his ill-treatment to. the 
wa ess of all “* who, being splene- 
tic, refuse sometimes old play ea 
The Forest of Sherwood pleasi re- 
roma vaagh Arden, The follow- 
on of its pleasures, given 

Simon to Pho sake oe hin 
“* what sports do you use in the forest?” 
contains a succession of graceful images, 
and breathes throughout a natural fresh- 


*in the campeon ak our noblest poetry. 


“ To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
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To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round; and small birds, how they fare, 

When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 

Filch’d from the careless Amaithea’s horn ; 

And how the woods berries and worms provide 

Without their pains, when earth has nought besid, 

To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know no 
why, 

Like bashful younkers in society. 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.” 


Mr. Lamb’s sonnets are perhaps the 
daintiest pieces of pure beauty which have 
ever adorned their class of poems. The 
following, which has a strange exqui- 
siteness of a feeling blended with the 
richest fantasy, will more than justify 
our praise :— 

“ Was it some sweet device of Faery 

That mocked my steps with many a lonely glade, 

And fancied wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid } 

Have these things been? or what rare witchery, 

Impregning with deljghts the charmed air, 

Enlighted up the semblance of a smile 

In those fine eyes? methought they spake the 
while 

Soft soothing things, which might enforce Despair 

To drop the murdering knife, and let go by 

His foul resolve. And does the lonely glade 

Still court the foot-steps of the fair-hair’d maid? 

Still in her locks the gales of summer sigh ? 

While I forlorn do wander reckless where, 

And *mid my wanderings meet no Anna there.” 


Was there ever a more felicitous re- 
calling of one of the wildest and in- 
tensest moments of existence, than in 
the following lines? 


“Oh | I could laugh to hear the midnight wind, 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep, 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I could weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Phantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight, 

O winged bark ! how swift along the night 
Pase’d thy proud kéel! nor shall I let go by 
Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 
When wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 
Unbonnetted, and gazed upon the flood, 

Even till it seemed a pleasant thing to die,— 
To be resolv’d into th’ elemental wave, 

Or take my portion with the winds that rave.” 


The Miscellaneous Poems of our av- 
thor od P eeipial oo t vig bright fan- 
t, Dut are, in 

the : vers, full of the choicest 
music. The strueture of his verse is 
iginal as the cast of his sen- 
Let the reader take, 
-the following lines, 

| addressed to 4 
is i icy in prison, 
aes 
—_ 


Thy young morning, may not last. 
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Soon shall arrive the-rescuing hour, 
That yields thee up to Nature’s power. 
Nature, that so late doth greet thee, 
Shall in o’erfiowing measure meet thee. 
She shall recompense with cost 
For every lesson thou hast lost. 
Then wandering up thy sire’s lov’d hill,* 
Thou shalt take thy airy fill 
Of health and pastime. Birds shall sing 
For thy delight each May morning. 
*Mid new-yean’d lambkins thou shalt play, 
Hardly less a lamb than they. 
Then thy prison’s lengthened bound 
Shall be the horizon skirting round. 
And, while thou fillest thy lap with flowers, 
To make amends for wintery hours, 
The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 
Shall from thy tender brow efface 
Each vestige of untimely care, 
That sour restraint had graven there; 
And on thy every look impress 

. A more excelling childishness.” 


There is also, in the same measure, 
a “ Farewell to Tobacco,” which com- 
bines the humorous with the graceful, 
the mock-heroic with true majestical, in 
a piece of the noblest harmony. But 
we must hasten to say a few words of 
“ Rosamond Gray,” that sweetest of 
mournful stories. 

This delicious romance in miniature, 
is, like Mr. Lamb’s tragedy, exceedingly 
simple in its construction. A most 
beautiful and sweet-natured girl, who 
bears meekly with the infirmities, and 
supports the age of her blind grandmo- 
ther in a little cottage, whither she had 
retired from the pressure of misfortune, 
is loved, by a.youth of most noble and 
aflectionate spirit. In the “ very spring- 
time of their love,” a ravisher meets the 
sweet maiden as she wanders, in her 

thful enthusiasm, through the moon- 
light walks and glades, among which she 
had roamed with Elinor, the sister of him 
whose was in hers. On the same 
sad night the old lady is found on her 


knees » with * asmile on her face - 


indeath.” Rosamond can never hold up 
her head after hearing of this last disas- 
ter, but languish 


ishes for a time, and then 
§, uncomplaining, in the arms of 









Lid 4 ° 
mor, “ quiet, tle as she lived— 
nkful that she d ied not among stran- 


—and expressing, by signs rather 
han by words, al apa for the most 
Ig services, the commen offices of 


manitv.? inor soon after follows 


f gentle friend to her rest ; and her 
mother Allan, thus seemingly desolate, 
nes a “< eee pleasure, which he 
auses to Name a virtue,” in solacing 

kind attentions the sufferers in hos- 


pitas. Th one of these visits of mercy, 

















-_ - 
4 Hampstead. 
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he sees the wretched destroyer of his 
young hopes, and ministers to him in his 
dying agonies. But no outline or ana- 
lysis can give our readers any idea of this 
exquisite tale. ‘The effect is the result 
of touches so minute, of colouring so 
ethereal, and gleams. of feeling so pro- 
found, yet so delicately harmonizing 
with the general sentiment, that abridg- 
ment or extract can avail but little. 
We know of nothing to which we can 
liken it, but the story of Ruth in the 
Bible. One might almost fancy it, from 
its style, a newly discovered piece of 
Scripture history. The meeting of the 
historian with Allan, who is represented 
as the friend of his school-days, on the 
scenes of their early joys, years after the 
fate of Rosamond had crushed them, is 
depicted in colours of such sweet sad- 
ness, as makes the soul run over with 
cordial sympathy. Never surely in a 
space so limited, has pensive imagina- 
tion found a picture more lovely, or more 
complete, on which it might repose. The 
old lady, with her confident leaning on 
Providence, her old-fashioned mainte- 
nance of an authority rooted in love, 
and her little frailties of temper, which 
her affection can afford so well, and 
which so beautifully set off the submis- 
sions of her lovely favourite—the timid 
beauty of Rosamond, her charmin 

blushes and well-restrained Pete 
the young lover, so angelic in disposi- 
tion, so modest in his hopes, so delicate 
in his raptures—form a group which 
might for ever fix, in delight, that “ in- 
ward eye, which is the bliss of solitude.” 
The air of old simplicity pervading the 
whole, ‘gives to it a certain venerable- 
ness, which renders its griefs more gen- 
tle, and its joys more holy. It is like 
an ancient picture brought from some 


recess where it had been hidden for ages 


—with.all its colours as fresh as at the 
first—and with the beauty, looking as 
for ever young, amidst the old foldin 
of the drapery, and the antique magnifi- 
cence of the setting. 

« Mr. H.” a farce produced at Drury 
Lane theatre, was, as the  pyetetary no- 
tice informs us, ‘‘ damned.” Its fate, 
with all its delicate pleasantry, can 
scarcely be regarded with surprise, 
Made out of the watery moonbeams of 
wit, it would not endure the _of 
stage chandeliers., Founded solely on 
the fantastical distress of a 


ap 


pellation which the hero seeks to disguise 
under his initial, it is nece ly defici- 
ent in the interest which is elicited. from 
the old and palpable, sorrows of duns, 
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bailiffs, and’ double-locks, without any 

at expense of invention or of humour. 
The distress, however, is ‘diversified 
with singular skill, until the disclosure 
of ‘the name; like the: unveiling of the 
waxen figure in the Mysteries of ‘Udol- 
pho, necessarily breaks the spell. This 
piece. inculeates more philosophically 
than is done elsewhere, the value of ‘a 
good name. It makes the destiny of 
man seem to’hang on a sound, and 
tremble on a letter. It is the very apo- 
theosis’ of the alphabet. The public 
thought this’ little world of letters too 
airy for an afterpiece ; but it will remain 
an exquisite proof what elegant fantasies 
genius may construct from the most frail 
and slender materials. 

The chief of Mr. Lamb’s critical 
essays have for their subjects, the trage- 
dies of Shakespear in relation to their 
fitness for the stage,-the works of Ho- 

h, and the old English dramatists. 

n the first of these, he aims at shewing 
that the plays of Shakespear are render- 
ed, by their excellencies, unfit for the 
theatre. He has'proved, doubtless, that 
these beauties for which we love them 
most, are far too subtle and airy, or too 
deep and internal, to be embodied by the 
aid of machinery and of actors. But it 
follows that they are, therefore, 


$ 
: Tess selisdonan to afford gratification to 
tors than” inferior works ; since 


may, and we think do, possess 
those lower qualities of incident, situa- 


tiop, breadth of design, and rapidity of 
movement, which delight the most su- 
ial observer. Even, however, if it 

t that: Mr. Lamb has a little 

too far extended his theory, we cannot 
help rejoicing that he has done so,. since 
he thus, in his progress, sets in new yet 
in clearest light, some of the sacredest 
beauties of espear. The passionate 
with some- 


Hu 


og 
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of the strengths and the weaknesses 9; 
our nature. There is one peculiarity j, 
these, and in all. other essays of this 
author, which distinguishes him fron, 
most popular: writers’ of the’ presen 
time. It is the exceeding genuineness oj 
all that he has written. ere are jn 
it no exotic metaphors—no _rhetorica| 
flourishes—no mere pomp of language. 
All is full of real feeling ‘or thought ; , 
sentiment and a meaning is every where: 
the ideas in proportion to the words are 
pressed down and running over. They 
excite no astonishment at. first, which 
vanishes on a‘second: perusal. New 
gleams of sentiment seem to glimmer on 
us tenderly at every reading; and the 
beauties which enchanted us at first, 
are better loved the longer they are dwel 
on. 

Of the exquisite ‘pieces of humour 
which were inserted in the Reflector 
under assumed and characteristic signa- 
tures, we have left ourselves no room to 
expatiate. But we cannot pass over 
without a word these sacred remini:- 
cences, by the author, of his early days, 
which are so naturally, and so sweetly 
breathed forth in his article on Christ’s 
Hospital. These young and precious 
blossoms of hope and joy, on which 
time so often sheds a killing frost, are 
with him as fresh and as fragrant as 
ever. The affections of childhood have 
not withered while his deep-searching 
intellect has nded. In his fresh re- 
membrances of youthful gladness, and 
his more serious ponderings on early 
innocence and love, he ever awakens in 
the soul “ tho ghts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.’ And hete we must 
take leave to allude to a lady, the sister 
of the author, who has contributed 
several ing little pieces to the col- 
lected volumes of his works, and who, 
if we mistake not, has a large claim on 
the gratitude of children for the nourish- 
ment which, in other pieces, she has 
prepared for the opening affections. Al! 
that she has written is full of genuine 
humanity rendered even ‘gentler by the 
most delicate and feminine grace. Her 
lessons até not those ‘of a calculating 
‘1 or refined paper the) 
teac imagination to-glow and the 
soul to kindle, ‘and give’ that precious 
“‘ The first mild touch < : of vm y ught, 
In which we feel our kindred ca withiarwerid. ; 

The world has, until lately, felt, far 
more than it has acknowl , the in- 
fluences of Mr. ‘ He is, 


us. 
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-beginning to enjoy a wider 
rie: Even now; Fewer e has at- 
tained some* rare ‘and | indisputable suc- 
-« His adouiring' remarks on the 
elder'dramatists have been expanded by 
more ambitious writers, and have gra- 
dually led the people to these old springs 
of delight which they had almost for- 

y In anvage’where “envy. and 
all umeharitableness’”” have been active 
in our literature, he has been gently 
counteracting their tendencies, and 
breathing a spirit of good-will and kind- 
nes$into-eriticism. He has deprived 
witty malice of : its sting, and shaken 
the seat of the scorner. In some mea- 
sure, has he stopped the progress of that 
love of mere sfrengih in writing before 
which the humanities of poetry were 
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declining, by delighting us with glim 

of a sor ce Hat becky enditetntion 
lovely néoks in ‘the calmest regions of 
imagination, where hitherto none« had 
invited .us’ to repose. 'There-are those 
to whom ‘his happiest creations have 
long been ‘fipersonal themes” most 
dear, and who have. felt. the benign in- 
fluences: of ms genius in their inmost 
souls. They think of his works as the 
sweeteners of their moral and- intellec- 
tual natures—they blend the idea of 
him with ‘their most genial trains of 
thought, and their sweetest remem- 
brances, which he hasawakened in their 
hearts—and never can they become cold 
to his merits or indifferent to his fame, 
until the inmost affections of the soul 
shall cease to warm them. T.NvT. 





ON ANGLING. 


LETTER III. 


Praise of the River Thames—Angling for 
Catp—-Description of the Carp, &c. 
TO discourse on the subject of rivers 
is as delightful to an ya a as for a 
connoisseur to talk of a gallery of pic- 
tures, or a colleetor to commend a ca- 
binet of minerals. I shall however be- 
gin our piscatory pleasantries, not with 
rch rsing. the praises of the foreign 
rivers of iE urope, such as. the Danube, 
the R ine, the Loire, the Garonne, or 
the Po, all, renowned for excellent fish, 
but with one that in all respects is as 
orthy to be celebrated, and that is the 
és. For that stream you must 
pose, me, to cherish the 
rtiality, as I was born and 
,Upgn its banks ; so that I can- 
press myself in a manner more 













may I revisit the scenes of my boyish 
hd contrast ne vin the cares 

age, than by repeating 
delig) fal Ode. to Eton Col- 


| “Abvhappy hills, ah pleasing shade, 

| Ah fields belov’d in vain, 

at it? tc once my careless childhood stray’d, 

__, A stranger yet to pain! 

: " Lfeél'the gales that from ye blow, 
_ “Momentary bliss bestow, | 

_ AS waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

y weary soul they seem to sooth, 

23 redolent of joy and youth, ~ 

To breathe a second spring.” 

‘What beauties does the Thames dis- 

_-2 = yOu pursue its winding course 
myLechiade to London! What noble 

What pleasant villages, and ele- 



















el 
enial with feelings of predilec- 
OF it now Tike ayy Matlhp poet - 


gant mansions, adorn its banks: at this 
mere allusion to them, I doubt not ‘you 
immediately picture to your imagination 
Oxford, Reading, Henley, Maidenhead, 
Windsor, Richmond, Kew, and all their 
rich attendants of varied and enchanting 
scenery. How numerous the vessels 
adapted both to business and to pleasure 
that are continually gliding upon its 
bosom! How grand are the bridges 
that connect its shores, particularly those 
that have been lately constructed in the 
metropolis! And more than all,’ when 
you consider the Thames in a commet- 
cial point of view, and observe the 
forests of masts’ that extend from Lon- 
don bridge to Limehouse, and the ships 
that enliven the majestic and widening 
stream as it flows towards the ocean, 
bringing to our island the produce of 
the most remote countries, your admira- 
tion must be raised to the highest pitch, — 
and’ you must pronounce the Thames 
to be the noblest river, as London is the 
noblest m olis, in the world. 

But we brothers of the angle owe to the 
Thames a more'than common tribute of 
praise, for it produces most of the fresh- 
water finny race, and perhaps their ex- 
cellent quality is owing to the excellent 
nature of its water. Does it not appear 
as if Denham had written for the infor- 
mation of us anglers, when he describes 
the Thames, 

“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not 
dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Yet thereare many shallows in it that 

are equally conducive to our sport, as | 

shall one day inform you. — 

I shall now procee-{ to tell you, that 
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I thought the Thames deserving all this 


praise, in consequence of having been 
tified with very unexpected sport whilst 

ing in it. Know that near Isle- 
worth myself and some friends caught 
some very fine carp. The evening was 
warm, he sky was cloudy, and the 
Western wind gently fanned the surface 
of the deep near the bank. This cir- 
cumstance suggested to me the subject 
of this letter: 1 shall therefore proceed 
to give you some account of the carp, 
and to instruct you in the most likely 
methods to catch him. 

The common English carp (cyprinus 
carpio) is thus described : the yellowish- 
olive carp, with a wide fat fin, with 
the third ray serrated behind. When 
in high season, and at his full growth, 
he is a very noble fish, not less the de- 
light of the angler than of the epicure. 
He is leather-mouthed, his teeth are in 
his throat; he is so subtle, shy, and 
strong, that the full exercise of an ang- 
ler’s art and patience are necessary to 
catch him. On dissecting the head, you 
will find that a carp has a much larger 


proportion of brains than other fresh- 
water fish; and this may account for his 
superior sagacity, docility, and other 
qualities. : 

Carp differ very considerably .in size 


and colour acco to the water in 
which they are found. The lively deep 
gold scales distinguish the river carp 
rom those kept im ponds. In some 
pores they do not exceed sixteen inches, 
ut in warm climates they reach two, 

or even four feet in length; and 

weigh from twenty, thirty, to forty 
are 89 won y pro- 

1¢ quantity of roe is so eat, 


that it is said sometimes to ex 
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more confirmed delicious, and, if I mis. 
take not, as nutritious also.” 

Carp bred in ponds with sandy mud 
bottoms, supplied by running streams, 
are far better than those bred in standing 
waters supplied only by rain. 

Anglers maintain that carp will take 
all kinds of baits, such as pastes, green 
peas, gentles, cad-baits, bees, grasshop. 
pers, live minnows, guigeons, and even 
artificial flies. I find, however, that no 
baits are better than well-scoured worms. 

Carp are fond of still deeps, and the 
most quiet parts of rivers and ponds, 
They love to lie under roots of trees and 
hollow banks, and near great beds of 
reeds, weeds, and rushes. The bes 
method of angling for them is to use 
two or three strong rods with silk lines, 
and suitable hooks. Bait their favourite 
holes, the night before you intend to 
fish, with fresh grains, or bread chip. 
pings, and plumb the exact depth of the 
water, that you may not scare the fish 
by plumbing the depth when you come 
to angle. ‘The next morning early, ac- 
cording to the season, proceed to the 
baited holes -with all possible silence 
and caution, recollecting that you have 
one of the shyest and most subtle of fish 
to deal with. Have no lead upon your 
line; let your baits fall gently into the 
water, without making any noise or 
circles on the surface, if possible. Place 
your rods ata proper distance from each 
other on the ' , and keep out of the 
fishes’ sight, so as just to command a 
view of the floats. en the fish bite, 
restrain your impatience, creep to your 
rods very cautiously without making a 
noise, and ‘strike your carp before he 
runs out, and draws your line toa 
stretch. him as long as you can 
in the deep water, and when you have 
fully exhausted his strength, have your 
Lasedicig-tith ready to introduce him to 
the shore. | 

A ‘likely method to catch a 

is thus described by the author of 
“ Innocent Epicure,” a curious 


‘old Poem, republished in the year 1713. 


“* With a small float unleaded near the side, 
Near to the place he plays in, gently guide 
Thy rolling bait, which on the ground must lie, 
Not in the depths, but almost surface high ; 
Decoy’d he thus imagines it to crawl 


In Polish Prussia and.some parts 0! 
the sale of carp constitutes 4 
part. of the income of the nobility an4 











_ Ofthe methods practised there 
escription was sent to the. Royal 





mad ; ; , 

> Gociety, and inserted in_their Trans- 
‘ pons for 1771, by Dr. Forster. He 
> telates that he seen carp, treated 
> xcording to the German methods, 
> above'a yard long, and of 25 pounds 
: ight, but had mained - wa 
oe tai their age. In the pond, how- 
A ane Charlottenburg, a palace belong- 


ing to the King of Prussia, I saw, said 
Dr. Forster, more than two or three 
hundred carp between two and three 
| feet long; and I was told by the keeper 
they were between, fifty and sixty years 
standing : they were tame, and came to 
the shore in order to be fed.— Dr. 
Forster vouches also for another extra. 
ordinary fact. He relates that carp will 
saat live for a long time out of the 
water, but will grow fat in their new 
element. He thus writes like a true 
epicure: “ 1 saw the experiment tried 
ina nobleman’s house in Anhault Des- 
sau; and during a fortnight I visited my- 
self every day the fish, which, after it 
had been kept in fresh wet moss spread 
upon a piece of net, and fed with bread 
and milk, was dressed and served up at 
dinner, and every one present found it 
excellent in its flavour.” 

Have you ever observed that the gills 
and bodies of carp are covered with an 
oily substance, a kind of mucus? This 
prevents their external surface from be- 
coming dry, and therefore they can bear 
a exposure to the air when they 
are: out of the water. May not 

_ this be one cause of their being able to 
liveso long out of their own element ?. 
The carp is with good reason called 
, ¢ river fox, as he exercises an in- 
 stinctive craft similar to that wily ani- 
‘Sometimes he leaps over the nets, 
id escapes; or, like the tench, he 
drives his head so deep into the mud, 
that the net is drawn over him.. Of 
whatever kind the net ° that is used -a 
taking rp, you must let it rest at the 
bottom of the water for some time be- 


ane draw it up, or you may labour 


Carp and all other fish taken out of 
ponds or pits that have muddy bottoms, 

be made more sweet and palatable 
alive a few days ina 
large vessel, in 
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the Count de Maurepas, I saw, said he, 
in, the moat of his castle of Ponchar- 
train, some carp that were at least 150 
years old, as was well attested. They 
appeared as active and lively as common 


c 7 

“By being constantly fed, they may be 
made so familiar as to come for food to 
the side of the pond where they are 
kept. Dr. Smith, in his sketch of a 
Tour to the Continent, speaking of the 
Prince of Condé’s seat at Chantilly 
says, ‘“* The most pleasing thing about 
it was the immense shoals of very large 
carp, silvered over with age, like silver 
fish, and perfectly tame, so that when 
any passengers approached their watery 
habitation, they used to come to the 
shore in such numbers, as to heave 
each other out of the water, begging 
for bread, of which a quantity was al- 
ways kept at hand, on purpose to feed 
them. ‘They would-even allow them- 
selves to be handled.” 

From what has been observed of the 
quantity of roe, which a carp produces, 
it is evident that it is a very prolific 
breeder. From their rapid growth as 
well as their great increase, they are the 
most valuable of all fish for stocking 
ponds ; and if the breeding and feeding 
them se momar es and more 

nera ractised, the advan and 
oeetie soni be considerable. ean 
stocked with them would be as valuable 
to its owner as a garden. 

As an excellent method to fatten your 
pond carp, rake the mud round the out- 
side of the pond about the month of 
April, when the water is low, and sow 
some hay-seeds thereon, because in the 
winter when floeded, ‘the produce will 
afford excellent food for the carp, and 
will make-them grow very fat. Mr. 
Cherry of Birmingham says, “ that a 
friend of his does this. every year, * 
by that means obtains excellent fish.” 

Many persons:are as’ fond of ex 
rating the size and weight of fish, as 
others are of romancing with regard to 
ladies’ fortunes, and ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments: I shall report to you onl 
what I have seen. The largest i 
ever saw — was taken out of - 
heim lake by Beckley, the Duke’s fisher- 
man. It weighed 13 pounds. The 
bigger the carp, the better ; in this respect 
they differ from otherfish. The Roman 
epicures, who had the most-refined taste 
for the luxuries of the table, esteemed 
the mouth the most delicious part of the 
carp. The moderns are equally partial 
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to the palate. And now lest you should 
deservedly carp at me, for being rather 
prolix, although enlarging upon the 
subject of so noble a fish can require no 
spa to an amateur like yourself, I 
shall reward your patience by giving 
you'two excellent and economical me- 
thods to dressa carp, that would have 
gratified Apicius, or Darteneuf himself. 

Let your carp be plain boiled, and 
sent to table with common fish-sauces. 
Or if you must have a more luxurious 
dish, stew your carp, and use cyder in- 
stead of claret, and enrich your gravy 
with spices, onion, and anchovies, and 
garnish the dish with sippets and horse- 
radish. Provided your cook- acquit her- 
self well in the execution of either of 
these receipts, and the vicar and the 
squire of the parish should both be your 
guests, they will give her as much praise 
for dressing, as they will give you for 
catching a carp. Adieu. 


LETTER IV. 


The Barbel— Directions to angle for Bar- 
bel—Sport in a Thunder-storm—The 


Diver, &c. 

I must again call your attention to 
a subject which I am confident you 
will think not tiresome but very agree- 
able, and that is the gently-flowing 
stream of the Thames ; because it is the 
best river with which I am acquainted 
for the diversion of angling for barbel. 
This fish, I allow, is of little intrinsic 
excellence, being of a very coarse na- 
ture; but, as you profess yourself to be 
very keen and eager in pursuit of your 
aquatic amusements, and are fond of 
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their mouths, from which they take 
their names; their backe-fin is arme 
with a remarkably strong thorn or spine 
which is serrated, and with this natura! 
weapon they can inflict a very sever 
wound if they are handled incautiously. 
They grow to a considerable size, 
sometimes reaching three feet, an 
eighteen pounds in weight. I saw , 
barbel at Godstow that was nearly that 
length; and another taken in the Thame; 
neat Oxford, that weighed 14 pounds, 
They are gregarious fish: in the 
winter they retire into deep water; in 
the summer they frequent sharp streams, 
that run over gravelly or sandy bottoms, 
or they lie in strong and deep currents, 
near bridges, flood-gates, or weirs. 
When you angle for barbel, you 
tackle must be very strong. Put a reel 
upon your rod, and fish with a silk line; 
your bottom link should be three lengths 
of gut twisted together. Your hook 
should be of a middling sise, and your 
float large to carry your bait not mor 
than half an inch from the ground. 
The best baits are well scoured |lob- 
worms that are tough ; for if not, the fish 
are so cunning, that they will suck 
them off the hook. Your worms must 
be fresh and good, or you will not 
please so nice a feeder as the barbel. |i 
you hook him, you are likely to hold 





him fast; as I have befure observed, he 


is leather-mouthed. He will show you 
great sport: you must keep your hae 
tight .to prevent him from running 
among stumps and weeds, for there he 
will strive to retreat, and if-he succeeds, 
he may di himself from the hook, 
or break your tackle. Be provided with 
a large landing-net; it should be deep 
as well as wide, or he will by a sudden 
spring leap from it into the water. — 
Be careful never to throw your bai 
into the water at a great distance from 
you, so as to make a s ing, and let 
our lead ae into water with » 
noise,. ‘as gently as possible. 
——S do not Sitee Mequent the 
a river. The water near the 
banks, parti ly if it be hollow, ' 
place'to find them; an 
a-better chance of spor! 
This caution 


than by being very quiet, This 
to all-kinds of angling. 

| at the beginning of May, 
at the worst: their prim 
fy tember, and 
y e for them ‘0 
early in .a@-morning, or too late in # 
— for an anecdote peerless, pith’: 
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easant, to convince you of the 
a that angling can inipire. At 
the end_of July my cousin Peter, a 
sung Etonian and myself angled for 
in the still deeps near Chertsey 
ge. Our baits were well-scoured 
ob-worms. We began 4 fish in’ the 
ening, and persevered during some 
io the Seht, although a violent 
siorm came on: rain poured down in 
torrents, Hashes of lightning were ‘fre- 
quent and yery vivid, and thunder rolled 
in loud and awful peals, 
“ Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus zther,” 


We endured for some hours the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm, for we had 
excellent sport, and caught some. re- 
matkably fine barbel. e were armed 
with those requisites recommended to 

in am old fishing-book, ‘ the 

of David and the patience of 
Job,” and we reaped the rewards of 
those essential apt: virtues.. I must 
confess; however, as lam much more 
délighted with the Jeautjful of a fine 
day, thanwith the sublime of a stormy 
ight,and greatly prefer the prospects of 

»Lorrain..to those of Salvator 
Rosa, I'shall neither repeat the experi- 
ment, nor recommend its imitation to 


TN on will be pleased. to..be informed 
of one of the most extraordinary of all 
— ‘to ‘take barbel... You may re- 


seen old cong 4 who 
kept'amusio-shop in Oxford. Although 
he was so bulky’as: to appear as if he 
was ‘one of the family of. Falstaff, he 
as aVeryexperteswimamer and diver. 
Litethé knight, he had.a ‘‘great alacrity 
in sifking’?. He used to. dive into a 
feép hole’ near» the four streams, a 
ifig-place well. known to. the Oxo- 
remained under the water 
4 and came up.with a brace 
e barbel, holding one in each 
» Dhe* report..Darcey made was, 
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that many of tliese fish lay.at the bottom 
of the hole with their heads ore the 
bank, in parallel ‘lines like horses in 
their stalls. They were not ‘disttitbed 
at his ‘approach,’ ‘but’ allowed " hihi’ to 
come close to them, and hé’ selected 
the finest of them all,’ with which this 
intrepid diver sateen from the deép, to 
the wonderment of all the spectators. 

That this method of taking sea-fish, a 
much more perilous exploit, was prac- 
tised by the antients, is evident from 
the description’ given by Oppian in his 
poem called Halteutica. © 

The diver harden’d to the dreadful toil 

With artless force attacks the finny spoil; 

Boldly he plunges from ethereal day, 

Springs to the deep, and treads the fluid way, 

Firm as on land along the vaulted shores 

The secret chambers of the deep explores, 

Revisits safe the long-suspended air, 

And grasps with loaded hands a captive pair ; 

The sargo thus, and tim’rous shade-fish dies, 

Nor this his fears secure, nor that his size. 

Jones’s Oppian, 

The author of “ The Angler’s sure 
Guide” says, that a barbel roasted makes 
an excellent dish, and when properly 
pickled will eat little inferior to a stur- 

eon. Another method recommended 

y a good cook is to bake a barbel with 


a pudele pee a jack. ., 

P.S. When I related the anecdote of 
old Darcey.to the Etonian, he said it re- 
minded him of the deseriptions given by 
Homer and Virgil of Neptune and the 
river gods Scamander and Tiburinus 
emerging from their crystal caverns in 
the deep, and raising their placid heads 
above the. surface of the waters. Is it 
not probable that the notion of such 
beings as Neptune, the Tritons, the 
Naiads, and even of Venus herself, to 
say nothing of Mermaids, might origi- 
nate from the ap ice of some skilful 
divers, being indistinetly seen by distant 
spectators, who were ignorant of the art 


 thése proficients had acquired of sinking 


and rising in the water? Adieu. 
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to navigation. In future, the long’and 
diffieult voyage round ape Wratii may 
be avoided ; for vessels of any size ‘may 
now sail direct from oné sea to the 
other, the canal being ‘about 100° feet 
broad and 20 feet, ep. TI travelled 
through the whole extent of Inverniess- 


f shire. This county, which is the largest 


oa y r: 
will no be shortly open 


in Scotland, is likewise remarkable for 
the great public works it contains. 
ov. XIV. T 
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Fort William is situated at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, the highest hill in Scot- 
land, and the only one on which I ob- 
served flakes of snow. It requires six 
or seven hours to ascend Ben Nevis ; and 
in clear weather its summit commands 
a view both of the Atlantic and the 
North Sea. Though the road from 
hence to Fort Augustus is rich in the 
beauties of nature, yet all is exceeded 
by the charm of Loch Ness. The hills 
hereabouts have not, it is true, the 

randeur of those in other parts of Scot- 

d, but their contours are uncom- 
monly picturesque. At a short distance 
from this lake is the Fall of Fyers, the 
most beautiful cascade in Scotland ; and 
when the river happens to be swollen, 
which was the case when I saw it, it 
may certainly be accounted the grandest 
in Europe. The river Fyers rushes 
down in two distinct divisions, one 
from a height of seventy feet, and the 
other, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
from a height of about 200 feet. 
natural phenomena, such as this, can 
be deseribed by words, the following 
beautiful lines of Burns may perhaps 
afford some notion of this astonishing 
waterfall : 


** Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 

The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods, 

Till full he dashes on his rocky mounds, 

Where, through a shapeless breach his stream re- 
sounds 


As high in air the bursting torrents flow 

As deep recoil the surges from below, 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 

And viewless echo’s ear astonished rends. 

Dim-seen, through rising mists and ceaseless 
showers 


The hoary cavern, wide surrounding, lowers. 
Still thro’ the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still below the horrid cauldron boils.” 


Mary 
ere 1 passed the night, I mad 
quaintance with three young 
gentlemen, who, like myself, had tra- 
velled over the hills on foot, and w 


to continue our journey in eac 


o __ ny. ee ee 
to Inverness lay woods com- 
posed of the most beautiful trees. How 
absurd was Dr. Johnson’s sally, when 
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from a mountainous to a level country 
is extremely curious. Inverness is 4 
very neat little town, and the most im. 
rtant in the north of Scotland. 
hough it consists chiefly of two 
streets, which cross each other, ye; 
the inns are supported in a style of ele- 
gance not to be met with in many capi. 
tal cities of Germany. My travelling 
companions and I put up at the Geddes 
Hotel, and next morning we procured a 
ide to conduct us to a neighbouring 
ill, where we might view some re. 
mains of what are called the vitrified 
forts, concerning which so many con. 
jectures have been formed. Our guide 
was a man belonging to the poorer 
class, yet he spoke English with a degree 
of purity not very common in Inverness. 
I did not fail to enter into conversation 
with him on a subject, respecting which 
I had vainly sought information in Scot. 
land, and which I was frequently laugh. 
ed at for mentioning in Edinburgh: 
namely, the gift of second sight.* The 
man looked proudly at me, and replied: 
«« Sir! we look upon such things at In- 
verness at nonsense.” What a happy 
proof of the advancement of informa- 
tion, and this in the 58° of north lati- 
tude. Atashort distance from Inver- 
ness, is the field of Culloden, on which 
the last hopes of the house of Stuart 
were annihilated. 

I yisited a little hospital which has 
been for some years established in the 
vicinity of the town. . Though it con- 
tained but few beds, there were more 
than sufficient, for the majority were 
an, This is the only establishment 
of the kind in the Highlands; but the 
_ entertain so much dislike of an 

spital, that they seldom apply to it for 
relief. The two wings of the building 





* The Scotch, as well as the English, 
treat the belief of second-sight 

with as much. derision as they do animal 
magnetism. When I conversed with the 
celebrated Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
on animal magnetism, I found he knew no- 
thing of the matter. The gift of second- 
ight is now regarded merely as a subject on 
which a poet may exercise his fancy. It 
as: bee: ily treated by Walter Scott, 
by Thomas Campbell, in 

poem of “ Lochiel.” It is 


worthy of observation, that in the East a 


ar superstition prevails respecting 4 
through the organ oF Deasies, 
: - reggae believe to exist in = 
rgan of sight. Lord Byron terms this gilt 
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aside for insane patients, who 
port no medical aid, that are merely 
maintained and neg apart from the rest 
of the inmates. Insanity is very com- 
mon in this part of the country: the 
reason assigned for it is, that so many 
e are obliged to vi ee from 
their families to go to the West Indies. 
Considering the strong attachment of 
the Highlanders to their country and 
their home, this is certainly not impro- 
bable. 

From hence we proceeded to Fort 
George, the most important of the three 
fortresses of the Highlands. Here I 
changed the plan of my journey; and 
instead of proceeding further north to 
visit the county of Ross, as [ originally 
intended, I accepted the invitation of 
one of my travelling companions, to ac- 
company him to the residence of Mr. 
Brodie, his grandfather, near Forres. 
However much I wished to form an 
idea of the mode of living in the family 
of a wealthy Scotch gentleman, yet 
other reasons still more strongly urged 
me to accept the proposal of my young 

ion. I had been informed that 

on Mr. Brodie’s estate was situated the 
spot where, according to popular tradi- 
tion, as well as on the authority of 
Shakspeare, the witches first appeared 
to Macbeth and Banquo. We departed 
from Fort George, and taking an east- 
erly direction, arrived that very morning 
at Cawdor Castle, said to be the ruins of 
the old fortress, with which Duncan 
rewarded Macbeth for the victory he 
: thus the second witch 
salutes him with the words—* Hail! 
Thang of Cawdor!” This castle is most 
strikingly situated ; its battlements are 
seen towering above the trees, from an 
immense distance, and the-nearer-one 
approaches it the more beautiful it ap- 
8. The various styles of architec- 
po several seen’ eae are 

“united together, though it is ve 

certain there are no reales of any thine 

t have-existed in Macbeth’s 
time. © tower in the middle, 
which ‘to belong to the age of 
‘hivaity, Is surrounded buildings of 

recent date. At Cawdor Castle 


§ shown, in which it is pre- 
lat King Duncan was murder- 
ugh the murder was committed 


beth’s castle near Inverness, no 
Waich now remains. An old 
> shewed us over the castle, 


and-who ‘was herself not unlike one of 


vs; cat off a piece of wood 
n’s bed and’ gave it to us as 
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a particular favour. In the park ad- 
joining the castle we visited the hermit- 
age, namely, a hut surrounded by hills ; 
a little murmuring brook flows through 
it, and it is altogether one of the most 
romantic spots | ever saw. We passed 
the night at Nairne, a little town plea- 
santly situated on the sea-side. On the 
following morning we set out on our 
way to Brodie-house. We had scarcely 
proceeded four miles when a compa- 
nion drew my attention to a hill planted 
with young fir-trees, which rose above 
a heath of immeasurable extent; the 
latter is called the hoar-moor, and the 
eminence Macbeth’s-hill: it is situated 
at a short distance from the main road. 
Mr. Brodie has cut down the trees which 
formerly grew here and there on the 
moor, Sad has judiciously planted only 
the hill with fir-trees, so that it is visible 
at an immense distance. The whole 
district has so gloomy and dismal a cha- 
racter, that it has ever inspired the com- 
mon people with a kind of horror, and 
few would be bold enough to cross the 
hoar-moor after night-fall. Macbeth’s 
history is not confined merely to the 
readers of Shakspeare, but is universally 
known. ‘The hoar-moor extends as far as 
the eye can reach; behind it lies the sea, 
and in the blue distance the steep rocks, 
between which is the entrance to the 
Frith of Cromarty; and in the dack- 
ground tower the lofty hills of Ross- 
shire. To the left, on a hill near For- 
res,* Nelson’s monument rises like a 
beacon. On another plain are the 
ruins of two old castles, and Brodie- 
house appears rising above the sur- 
rounding trees. 

Only in the country which may be 
called the home of hospitality, can a 


wandering stranger hope to experience 


the hearty welcome with which I was 
reeted at the house of Mr. Brodie. 
ough a pedestrian traveller, after the 
German fashion, could make but a so 
figure at the residence of a Scotch gen- 
tleman of fortune, where all the ele- 
gance and even luxury of the capital 
prevailed, yet the kind owner of the 
mansion warmly urged me to extend 
my visit to a longer period than two 
days. For my gratification, Mr. Brodie 
ordered several dishes peculiar to the 
North of Scotland, to be prepared for his 
table. I was particularly fond of the 





* Shakspeare was well acquainted with 
the region in which he has laid the scene 
of his great tragedy: ‘*‘ How far is’t called 
to Forres ?” says Banquo on his entrance. 
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moor-fowl, a kind of partridge, far more 
delicate than ours, which is only found 
in the Highlands. They live entirely 
on the heather, and no one is permitted 
to shoot them before the 12th of Au- 

st, under pain of a severe penalty. 

fter that period, however, a general 
war is waged against them, and the hills 
resound with the reports of wnapegy 
pieces. Oatmeal-porridge is also a fa- 
vourite mess with the Scotch, but I ad- 
mired it as little as I did their singed 
sheep’s heads. 

On the 16th of August I left Brodie- 
house, and its amiable owners, whose 
kindness will ever remain engraven on 
my memory. I proceeded only two 
miles further North, namely, to Forres, 
from whence I proposed seipening to 
Edinburgh. Forres is a pretty 1ittle 
town, commanding a view of hs nu- 
merous inlets of the North Sea, along 
the coasts of Cromarty and Ross-shire, 
together with a part of the Highland 
hills. The most remarkable object in 
the neighbourhood of Forres, is an 
obelisk covered with bas-reliefs call- 
ed King Sweno’s stone, which is sup- 
posed to have existed since the period 
when the Danes invaded this part of 
Scotland. The obelisk at present mea- 
sures about 23 feet in height, but it 
must have been originally much loftier, 
as in the course of eight centuries the 
ground may be supposed to have risen 
considerably. It consists of a sand 
kind of stone, and the sculpture wi 
which it is adorned has been greatly 
obliterated by the rough sea winds. 
Among the only two are now 
distinguishable : they appear to be ex- 
tending their hands to each other, be- 
neath a crucifix. The most probable 
conjecture respecting this monument is, 
that it was erected to commemorate the 
peace between Canute and King Mal- 
colm, when the Danes reti from 
Scotland in the year 1012. 

Notwiths all that I had hi- 
therto seen in the s, I was not 

repared to meet with so desert and 
a district as that between Forres 

and Blair Athol. Along the road be- 
tween Pitmain and Dalwhinny, a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, it is only at intervals 
of 15 miles that any thing in the form 
of a village is to be met with. The fine 
runs across hills on which no ve- 
— but heather is Ba ons The 

y pleasing objects are the mountain- 
streams, which unite with the numerous 
brooks that flow in direction, and 
at length assume the form of rivulets. 
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None but the traveller who has wap. 
dered for three days through this barren 
tract of country, can form an idea of the 
delight experienced on entering Blair 
Athol, where he is suddenly transported 
to a region fertile as Paradise. The 
hills which line the banks of the Garry 
are clothed with luxuriant vegetation, 
and excellent roads lead from one village 
to another, which is not the case in any 
other part of the Highlands. If any 
man may be accounted happy for what 
he possesses, certainly it is the Duke of 
Athol, who owns a spot thus blessed by 
Nature and human industry. One 
might almost suppose that the sublime 
aspect of his domains had imparted an 
unusual degree of benevolence to his 
mind. Other men of fortune shut u 
their parks, and affix to their gates not. 
fications that steel-traps and spring-guns 
are kept in readiness, or that trespassers 
shall be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law*. The Duke of 
Athol, however, holds out no such in- 
human threats. The river Bruar has 
received celebrity from Burns, who, in 
the name of the stream, has addressed a 
poetic petition to the Duke of Athol, 
entreating him to plant its banks. Dun- 
keld, about 20 miles distant, through 
which I passed on the following day, 
also belongs to the above-mentioned 
nobleman. From its romantic situation 
it has justly been pronounced the finest 
town in Scotland. About two miles 
from Dunkeld, on my way to Perth, | 
saw Birnam-wood, which, in fulfilment 
of the prophecy of the Weird-sisters, 
advanced to Macbeth’s castle at Dun- 
sinnan :—the wood now consists merely 
of a young plantation of oak trees. It 
has thought singular that Shak- 
speare, in his Macbeth, should have 
confined himself solely to popular tradi- 
tion, without to historical truth. 
According to history, Macbeth died at 
Lumphanan, in the county of Aberdeen; 
but this fact does not correspond with. 





* This unsocial excluding spirit of the 
English was sufficient to render a residence 
among them ble to me. As 
England is an island, so the house and 
estates of an ishman form an island in 
miniature. Richmond, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, is one of the most delight- 
ful spots i ; but here an admirer of 
Nature is deprived of all enjoyment by the 
threat of ~ The owner of a park 
on the banks of the Thames, has gone so fa! 
as to fix up a board with the following in- 
scription, “ Parties are not allowed to |an¢ 
and dine here!” , 
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ditions of the surrounding coun- 
- collected by Sir John Sinclair, and 
4 which rove that the poet exclusively 
availed himself of them. These tradi- 
> tions alledge, that Macbeth, in obe- 
dience to the commands of two witches, 
erected his fortress of Dunsinnan, a 
name signifying ant-hill, which it re- 
ceived in allusion to the industry and 
labour of the men who were employed 
in building tt. From this fort he saw 
Malcolm advance with his English and 
Scotch troops, who, to ornament their 
caps, had cut down boughs from the 
trees in Birnam-wood. Seized with 
alarm, he rushed out, and was killed by 
Macduff, at a short distance from the 
fort. A mound of earth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunsinnan, is still pointed 
out as the grave of the ¢all man, for 
Maebeth is supposed to have been of 
igantic stature ; and near it is the spot 
a Banquo was murdered by order 
of Macbeth. The similarity between 
this popular tradition and Shakspeare’s 
story, would lead one to imagine that 
the poet had collected the materials of 
his tragedy on this very spot. This sup- 
position is strengthened by what Guthrie 
says in his History of Scotland, namely, 
“that, in the year 1599, King James 
requested Queen Elizabeth to send him 
a cumpany of players, which she did.” 
He adds, that he has great reason to be- 
lieve, the immortal Shakspeare was 

the number. 

I now left the hills and entered the 
Lowlands at Perth, about eleven miles 
from Birnam-wood. Tacitus has re- 
corded the exclamation of the Roman 
troops under Agricola, who, as they ap- 
pees the enchanting banks of the 

ay, in an extacy of admiration uttered 
the words, “Ecce Tilerim !? The country 

ts presents the hilly aspect of 
the a di Roma; the serpentine 
_ course of the Tay, bounded by Kin- 
Rout > calls to mind the windings 

- of the Tiber at Ponte Molle; and the 
beautiful form of Kinnout resembles 
that of Monte Mario. Perth is not 
am-unimportant place; its population 
amounts to 12,000, and its flourishing 

nw » extensive salmon-fishery, 
and improved. agriculture, render it a 
ty wealthy town. During the sum- 
= season it is the resort of strangers, 
Who throng here and to Dunkeld, to 
enjoy erence of two of the loveliest 
ae tland. Perth was once the 
“vourite residence of the Scottish kings, 
‘M,Ats vicinity stood the celebrated 
Vastle, at which they were crown- 
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ed. On the site of the old castle and 
a which was burnt by the Reform- 
ers, Lord Mansfield has erected an ex- 
tensive palace in the Gothic style, so 
greatly admired by the English. The 
edifice, however, owes its effect chiefly 
to its vast magnitude, the beautiful 
stone employed in building it, and the 
fine park and plantations by which it is 
surrounded. At Perth I became ac- 
quainted with a Scotch gardener, who 
invited me to visit him. The Scotch 
gardeners are accounted the most skil- 
ful in Great Britain for the cultivation 
of fruits. My new acquaintance shewed 
me a number of hot-houses, which, in all 
seasons of the year, produce abundance 
of fruit. I now understood how it hap- 
pened, that when I was in Edinburgh, I 
could purchase the most exquisite fruits 
at a comparatively moderate price. All 
the Scotch nobility and persons of for- 
tune have extensive hot-houses in their 
orchards, which, owing to the abun- 
dance of fuel, are maintained at a very 
trifling expense; and as most great fa- 
milies were at that period travelling on 
the Continent, fruit was not only sent in 
abundance to the Edinburgh market, 
but also shipped for London. The 
English capital, indeed, receives many 
dainties from the sister country; and 
since it has become so common a prac- 
tice to send salmon from Scotland to 
London, the Scotch servant-maids no 
longer find it necessary to stipulate with 
their masters that they shall not be 
obliged to eat salmon more than five 
times a week. 

I had become too much attached to 
the Highland hills to take the straight 
course ie Perth to Edinburgh, and I 
determined to cross them in a direction 
from East to West. I accordingly pro- 
ceeded by the way of Crief and Comrie 
to Loch Ernehead, passing the Tros- 
sachs a second time, and then crossing 
Aberfoil to Loch Lomond. I was de- 
lighted at being able to tarry for five 
days longer among the hills ; and when 
on my departure from Loch Lomond I 
gradually a — the low country, I 
felt the full force of Burns’s lines: 


** Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love.” 


I pursued my course along the river 
Leven, which flows from h Lo- 


mond into the Clyde ;_ and the nearer I 
approached Dumbarton the more strik- 
ing was the change in the surrounding 
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scenery. Instead of the dark and soli- 
tary hills which I had left in the morn- 
ing, 1 found myself transported into the 
busiest quarter of the Lowlands ; instead 
of fog and mist the atmosphere was ob- 
secured by the smcke of steam-engines 
and manufactories, over the gates of 
which were inscribed in large letters the 
words, ** No admittance.” Smollet, who 
lived on the banks of the Leven, near 
the spot where his monument is now 
erected, has written an ode on this de- 
lightful district ; it is introduced in his 
“* Humphry Clinker,” a novel which af- 
fords a most animated picture of Scot- 
land. The fortress of Dumbarton, in 
the vicinity of the town of the same 
name, is the strongest, and, in point of 
situation, the most picturesque, in Scot- 
land. The castle stands on a high bi- 
forkated basalt rock, connected with 
the shore only at a very small point, 
while it is three parts surrounded by the 
Frith of Clyde, into which the Leven 
disembogues itself near this spot. It 
would be difficult to find in any part of 
the world a steeper or more singularl 

formed rock than this. In the oleh 
between its two summits stands the 
main part of the fortress ; the steps lead- 
ing to it are cut in the rock, which has 


in many places a sole wer. The 
sword of allace is kept iu I Dumbarton 
castle, and certainly no fitter place could 
be chosen to deposit a memorial of Scot- 
land’s deliverer than this, which was the 


scene of his heroic achievements. 
Glasgow is about fifteen miles distant 


from Dumbarton ; in respect to popula- 
tion, wealth, and extensive trade, it de- 
serves to be called the capital of Scot- 
land ; it, however, presents but few at- 
tractions to those who have seen the 
er manufacturing towns in Eng- 

Some notion of the extensive 
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trade of Glasgow may be formed from 
the number of steam-boats which daily 
sail along the Clyde to Greenock, anj 
thence to the towns situated on the ip. 
lets of the Atlantic, as well as to the 
islands of Bute and Arran. Every day 
about twelve of these boats arrive ani 
depart, filled with passengers, and fur. 
nished with the best accommodation, 
The passage along the Firth of Clyde js 
even more interesting than that on the 
Firth of Forth ; on the left bank of the 
river are situated the most important 
manufacturing towns in Scotland, name. 
ly, Renfrew, Paisley, and Port-Glasgow, 
and the rock of Dumbarton, projecting 
above the water, forms one of the grand. 
est objects I ever beheld. Great caution 
is observed with respect to steam-boats 
in Scotland, where they have seldom 
been known to occasion any accident. 
They certainly are not very carefully 
managed in England, for while I was in 
London, the boiler burst on board of the 
very boat in which I had sailed to Rich. 
mond only a few days previously ; three 
men were killed by the aecident. Shortly 
after one of the Gravesend boats also 
blew up. 

The cheapest and mostagreeable mode 
of travelling from Edinburgh to London 
is by sea, on board one of the smacks, 
four or five of which sail weekly from 
Leith. Owing to the competition of 
several Companies, who are the pro- 
prietors of these smacks, the price of 
the passage is at present reduced to three 

Ineas. € passengers experience the 

t accommodation, and the vessels, 
which are constructed for swift sailing, 
are manned with the most skilful sca- 
men. I sailed to London on board a 
Leith smack, at the latter end of Sep- 
tember; and in the following month | 
returned to the Continent. .- 
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THE author of Montorio and of Ber- 


Yet, in.common with many other po- 
tent spirits of the present time, he {ails 
to excite within us any pure and lasting 
. We donot, on reading his 

work that we have entered on 3 
ous and imperishable treasure. 
dazzle, light, they surprise, 
weary us—we lay them down 

thee e admiratio the author, 
“try to shake off their influence 3 

do the impressions of a feverish 


. Itis not thus that we receiv 


productions of genuine and holy 
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hards—of Shakspeare, of Milton, of 
snenser, or of + sige iy te far- 
‘ng imaginations come home to 
pe — ee become the companions 
of our sweetest moods, and with whom 
we long to “set up our everlasting 
rest.” Their creations are often nearest 
to our hearts when they are furthest re- 
moved from the actual experience of our 
lives. We travel on the bright tracis 
which their genius reveals to us as safely 
and with as sure and fond a tread as 
along the. broad highway of the world. 
When the regions which they set before 
us are the most distant from our ordi- 
nary perceptions, we yet seem at home 
in them, their wonders are strangely 
familiar to us, and the scene, overspread 
with a consecrating and lovely lustre, 
breaks on us, not as a wild fantastic 
novelty, but as a revived recollection of 
pies) En life, which the soul rejoices 
' thus delightfully to recognize. 

> Not do the works of Mr. Ma- 
 turin—original and surprising as they 
ofien are—aflect us. They have no 
fibres in them which entwine with the 
heartstrings, and. which keep. their hold 
until the golden chords of our sensibility 
and imagination themselves are broken. 
They pass by us sometimes like gorgeous 
| phantoms, sometimes like ‘* horrible 
_ shadows and unreal mockeries,” which 
* seem to elude us because they are not of 
' us. When we follow him closest, he 
_ introduces us into a region where all is 
_ unsatisfactory and unreal—the chaos of 
_ principles, fancies, and passions—where 
mightiest elements are yet floating with- 
out order; where appearances between 
_ substance and shadow perpetually ha- 
_ lass us, where visionary forms beckon 

> ws ‘pai avenues, and on a 
ptoach sink into despicable realities, and 
pillars which looked ponderous and im- 
at a distance, melt at the 
into air, and are found to be 
masses of vapour and of cloud. 
eligi gh the skies, nor 
: angels down,”’ but asto- 
s by a phantasmagoria of strange 
appearances, sometimes scarcely dis- 


| —— in member, joint, or limb, 
tt which when most clearly defined 
COMenOt near us, nor claim kindred by 
‘.watm and living touch. This chill 
tnoteness, from ity is attended 
"Y ® general want of harmony and pro- 
portion i the whole—by a wild excur- 
of ility and thought— 

add to its ungenial influence, and 

traced to the same causes. 

me disposed to refer these de- 
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fects to one general source, we should 
attribute them to the want of an imagi- 
nation proportionate to sensibility and 
to mastery of language in the writer’s 
mind, or to his comparative neglect of 
that most divine of human faculties. ’ It 
is edifying to observe how completely 
the nature of this power is mistaken by 
many who profess to decide on matters 
of taste. ‘They regard it as something 
wild and irregular, the reverse of truth, 
nature, and reason, which is divided. 
from insanity only by ‘a thin partition,” 
and which, uncontrouled by sterner 

owers, forms the essence of madness. 

hey think it abounds in the speeches 
of Mr. Phillips, because they are so 
crowded with tawdry and superfluous 
epithets—in the discourses of Doctor 

halmers, because they deal so largely 
in infinite obscurities that there is no 
room for a single image—and in the 
poems of Lord Byrse, because his cha- 
racters are so unlike all beings which 
have ever existed. Far otherwise thought 
Spenser when he represented the laurel 
as the meed—not of poets insane—but 
“‘ of poets saGz.””? Pure imagination is, 
indeed, the deep eye of the profoundest 
wisdom. It is opposed to reason not in 
its results, but in its process; it does 
not demonstrate truth only because it 
sees it. There are vast and eternal 
realities in our nature, which reason 
proves to exist—which sensibility “ feels 
after and finds”—and which imagination 
beholds in clear and solemn vision, and 
pictures with a force and vividness 
which assures their existence even to 
ungifted mortals. Its subjects are the 
true, the universal, and the lasting. 
Its distinguishing property has no re- 
lation to dimness, or indistinctness, or 
dazzling radianee, or turbulent confused- 
ness, but is the power of setting all 
things in the clearest light, and 
bringing them into perfect harmony. 
Like the telescope it does not only mag- 
nify celestial objects, but brings them 
nearer to us. Of all the faculties it is 
the severest and the most unerring, 
Reason may beguile with ae sO- 
phistry; sensibility may fatally mis- 
guide ; but if imagination exists at all, it. 
must exhibit only the real. A mirror 
can no more reflect an object which is 
not before it, than the imagination can 
shew the false and the . By re- 


vealing to us its results im the lan 

of imagery, it gives to them almost the 
evidence of the senses. If the 

between an idea and its physieal ex-: 
ponent is not complete, there is no. 
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effort of imagination—if it is, the truth 
is seen, and felt, and enjoyed, like the 
colours and forms of the material uni- 
verse. And this effect is produced not 
only with the greatest possible certainty, 
but “in the fewest possible words. Yet 
even when this is done—when the il- 
lustration is not only the most enchant- 
ing, but the most convincing, of proofs 
—the wrifer is too often contemptuously 
depreciated as flowery, by the advocates 
of mere reason. Strange chance! that 
he who has embodied truth in a living 
image, and thus rendered it visible to 
the intellectual perceptions, should be 
confounded with those who conceal all 
sense and meaning beneath mere verliage 

and fragments of disjointed metaphor ! 
Thus the products of genuine imagi- 
nation are ‘‘all compact.” It is, in- 
deed, only the compactness and har- 
mony of its pictures which give to it its 
name or its value. To discover that 
there are mighty elements in humanity 
—to observe that there are bright hues 
and graceful forms in the external world 
—and to know the fitting names of 
these—is all which is required to furnish 
out a rich stock of spurious imagination 
to one who aspires to the claim of a wild 
and irregular _. For him a dic- 
tionary is a sufficient guide to Parnassus. 
It is only by representing those intel- 
lectual elements in their finest har- 
mony—by combining those hues and 
forms in the fairest pictures—or by 
making the glorious combinations of ex- 
ternal things the symbols of truth and 
moral beauty—that imagination really 
puts forth ‘its divine energies. We do 
not on Mr. Maturin that he is 
destitute of power to do this, or that he 
does not sometimes direct it to its purest 
uses. Bur his sensibility is so much 
more quick and subtle, than his authority 
over his impressions is complete ; the 
flow of his words so much more copious 
and facile than the th of i son 
his mind; that he too n confounds 
us with crane 5 snatches and im- 
perfect gleams of beauty, or astonishes 
us by an eloquent bom- 
bast, instead of enriching our souls with 
distinct and vivid i Like 
other writers of the present time 
—especially of his own country —he 
not wait until the stream which 
youre wee sets loose — work 
calmly reflect the : 

7 “His creations bear baoleen 
‘mightier wonders of 


world, 
man’s 
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moral and intellectual nature, with , 
quick sense, and feels them with a 
exquisite sympathy—but he gazes oy 
them in ‘very drunkenness of heart,” 
and becomes giddy with his own jy. 
distinct emotions, till all things seen 
confounded in a gay bacchanalian dance. 
and assume strange fantastic combina. 
tions; which, when transferred to his 
works, startle fora moment, but do no; 

roduce that “‘ sober certainty of waking 

liss” which real imagination assures, 
There are two qualities necessary to 
form a truly imaginative writer —, 
—— and an intenser feeling than or. 
inary men possess for the beautiful 
and the sublime, and the calm and me. 
ditative power of regulating, combining, 
and arranging its own impressions, an¢ 
of distinetly ying forth the final re. 
sults of this harmonizing process. Where 
the first of these properties exists, the 
last is perhaps attainable by that dee) 
and careful ag | which is more neces- 
sary to a poet than to any artist who 
works in mere earthly materials. Bu 
this study many of the most gifted of 
modern writers unhappily disdain ; and if 
mere sale and popularity are their ob. 
jects, they are right ; for in the multi. 
tude the wild, the disjointed, the inco- 
herent, and the paradoxical, which are 
but for a moment, necessarily awaken 
more immediate sensation than the pure 
and harmonious, which are destined to 
last while nature and the soul shall 
endure. 

It is easy to perceive how it is that 
the imperfect creations of men of sensi- 
bility and of eloquence strike and dazzle 
—_ at Pym ae than the oe 
WOrKS 0 imaginative ets. J 
perfect aturhe—e temple fabéoiied with 
exactest art— appear less, at a mere 
glance, from the nicety of their propor. 
tions. The vast majority of Seaders, in 
an age like our’s, have neither Jeisure 
nor taste to seek and er over the 
effusions of holiest ge 
be awakened into admiration by some- 
thing new, and strange, and surpris- 
ing; and the more remote from 
their daily thoughts and ‘habits — the 

tastical and daring—the ef 


fan 

fort, the 
man who will exhibit some impossible 
inati heroism and meanness 
virtue and of vice—of heavenly 


4 and _base- 


us. They must 


this power, 
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weakness. It is because a writer has 
not imagination enough to exhibit in 
new forms the universal qualities of 
nature and the soul, that he takes some 
strange and horrible anomal as his 
theme. Incompetent to the divine task 
of rendering beauty <‘ a simple product 
of the common day,” he tries to excite 
emotion by disclosing the foulest recess 
of the foulest heart. As he strikes only 
one feeling, and that coarsely and un- 
gently, he appears to wield a mightier 
weapon than he whose harmonious 
beauty sheds its influence equably over 
the whole of the sympathies. That 
which touches with strange commo- 
tion, and mere violence on the heart, 
but leaves no image there, seems to vul- 
gar spirits more potent than the faculty 
ohich applies to t all perfect figures, 
and leaves them to sink gently into its 
fleshly tablets to remain there for ever. 
Yet surely that which merely shakes is 
not ne even in power to that which 
The wild disjointed part 
may be more amazing to a diseased per- 
ception than the well-compacted whole ; 
but it is the nice balancing of proper- 
ties, the soft blending of shades, and 
the all-pervading and reconciling light 
shed over the harmonious imagination, 
which take off the sense of rude 
that alone is discernible in its 
= elements. Is oe more of rs 
wer in seizing from among the 
tumult of chaos ad eternal nial, 
and fearful abortions, or in 
roses over the vast abyss, and mak- 
ing it rent with life, and glory, and 
joy? sit the higher exercise of human 
faculties to represent the frightful dis- 
cordances of passion, or to show the 
grandeurs of humanity in that majestic 
tepose which is at once an anticipation 
and a proof of its eternal destiny? Is 
ory vice—the mere accident’ of 
es—and those vices too which 
the rarest and most appalling ofall its 
—or that good which is its es- 
mee and which never can _ perish, 
fittest for the uses of the bard? Shall he 
desire to haunt the caves which lie 
owest on the banks of Acheron, or the 
3 watered by “‘ Siloa’s brook 

ows fast by the oracle of God’? 
_ it. Maturin gave decisive indications 
‘4 morbid sensibility and a passionate 
uence outrunning his imaginative 
buities, in the commencement of his 
etary career. His first romance, the 
amily of Montorio,” is one of the 
est anc anes of all ** false crea- 
preceeding from the heat-oppressed 
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brain.” Itis for the most ow a tissue 
of magnificent yet unappalling horrors. 
Its great faults, as a work of amuse- 
ment, are the long and unrelieved series 
of its anew re marvellous scenes, and 
the unsatisfactory explanation of them 
al¥, as arising from mere human agency. 
This last error he borrowed from Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, to whom he is far inferior in 
the economy of. terrors, but whom he 
preauly transcends in the dark majesty of 

is style. As his events are far more 
wild and wondrous than hers, so his 
developement is necessarily far more 
incredible and vexatious. here is, in 
this story, a being whom we are long 
led to believe is not of this world—who 
speaks in the tones of the sepulchre, 
glides through the thickest walls, haunts 
two distant brothers in their most se- 
cret retirements through their strange 
wanderings, leads one of his victims to a 
scene which he believes infernal, and 
there terrifies him with sights of the 
wildest magic—and who after all this, 
and after really vindicating to the fancy 
his claim to the supernatural by the fear- 
ful cast of his language—is discovered to 
be a low impostor, who has produced all 
by the aid of poor tricks and secret 
pig Where is the policy of this ? 

nless by his power, the author had 
ore a credibility to magic through 
our-fifths of his work, it never could 
have excited any feeling but that of im- 
“ereaypti or of scorn. And when we 
ave surrendered ourselves willingly to 
his guidance—when we have agreed to 
believe impossibilities at his bidding— 
why does he reward our credence with 
derision, and tacitly reproach us for not 
having detected his idle mockeries? Af- 
ter all, too, the reason is no more satis- 
fied than the fancy ; for it would be a 
thousand times easier to believe in the 


_possibility-of-spiritual influences, than 


in a long chain of mean contrivances, 
no one of which could ever succeed. 
The first is but one wonder, and that 
one to which our nature has a strange 
leaning ; the last are numberless, and 
have nothing to reconcile them to our 
thoughts. In submitting to the former 
we contentedly lay aside our reasoning 
faculties ; in approaching the latter our 
reason itself is appealed to at the moment 
when it is insulted. Great talent is, 
however, unquestionably exhibited in 
this singular story. stern justice 


breathes solemnly through all the scenes 

in the devoted castle. “‘ Fate sits on its 

dark battlements, and frowns.” There is 

a spirit of deep philosophy in the tracing 
oL. XIV. U 
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of the gradual: influence of patricidal 
thoughts on the hearts of the brothers, 
which would finely exhibit the danger of 
dallying with evil fancies, if the subject 
were not removed so far from all ordi- 
nary temptations. Some of the scenes 
of horror, if they were not accumulated 
until they wear out their impression, 
would produce an eflect inferior to none 
in the works of Ratcliffe or of Lewis. 
The scene in which Filippo escapes 
from the assassins, deserves to be ranked 
with the robber-scenes in the Monk 
and Count Fathom, The diction of 
the whole is rich and energetic—not, 
indeed, flowing in a calm beauty which 
may glide on for ever—but impetuous 
as a mountain torrent, which, though 
it speedily passes away, leaves behind it 
no common spoils— 
** Depositing upon the silent shore 


Of memory, images and gentle thoughts 
Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.” 


** The Wild Irish Boy” is, on the 
whole, inferior to Montorio, though 
it served to give a farther glimpse into 
the vast extent of the author’s resources, 
** The Milesian” is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary of his romances. There 
is a bleak and misty grandeur about it, 
which, in spite of its glaring defects, 
sustains for it an abiding-place in the 
soul. Yet never, perhaps, was there a 
more unequal production — alternately 
exhibiting the grossest plagiarism and 
the wildest originality— now swelling 
into offensive bombast, and anon dis- 
closing the simplest majesty of nature, 
fluctuating with inconstant ebb between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, the de- 
licate and the wt «« Women, or 
Pour et Contre,” is less un » but 
we think, on the whole, less interest- 
ing than the author’s earlier produc- 
tions. He should not venture, as in 
this work he has done, into the ordinary 
paths of existence. His ns, if not 
cast in a high and heroic mould, have 

ty upon them. The 

work, though often dazzled 

and delighted, has a painful feeling that 

the characters are shadowy and unreal, 

like that which is experienced in dreams. 

are unpleasant and tantalizing 

likenesses, ap ing sufficiently near 
to the true to make us feel what 
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them there were some veil, or discoloy;. 
ing medium, to baffle and_perple, 
us. Still the novel is a splendid work . 
and gives the feeling that its author ha 
“** riches fineless ” in store, which might 
delight as well as astonish the world, jj 
he would cease to be their slave, an 
become their master. 

In the narrow boundaries of the 
Drama the redundancies of Mr. Maty. 
rin have been necessarily corrected. |, 
this walk, indeed, there seems reason ty 
believe that his genius would have 
grown purer, as it assumed a severer at. 
titude ; and that he would have sough; 
to attain high and true passion, and 
lofty imagination, had he not been ¢. 
duced by the admiration unhappily la. 
vished on Lord Byron’s writings. The 
feverish strength, the singular blending 
of good and evil, and the spirit of 
moral paradox, displayed in these works, 
were congenial with his tastes, and 
aroused in him the desire to imitate. 
** Bertram,” his first and most success. 
ful tragedy, is a fine piece of writing, 
wrought out of a nauseous tale, and 
rendered popular, not by its poetical 
beauties, but by the violence with which 
it jars on the sensibilities, and awakens 
the sluggish heart from its lethargy. 
“* Manuel,” its successor, feebler, though 
in the same style, excited little atten- 
tion, and less sympathy. In “ Fre 
dolpho,” the author, as though he had 
resolved to sting the public into a sense 
of his power, crowded together charac- 
ters of such matchless depravity, senti- 
ments of such a demoniac cast, and 
events of such tuitous horror, that 
the moral taste of the audience, injured 
as it had been by the success of similar 
works, felt the insult, and rose up indig- 
nantly against it. Yet in this piece 
were passages of a soft and moumiful 
beauty, breathing a tender air of 10 
mance, which led us bitterly to regret 
that the poet chose to ‘* embower the 
spirit of a fiend, in mortal paradise of 
such sweet” song. 

We do not, however, despair even yet 
of the regeneration of our author’s taste. 
There has always been something 0 
htimanity to redeem those works i 
which his genius has been most pet 
verted. There is no deliberate sneering 


. at the disinterested and the pure—»? 


ee bie 
lonely oving, in his 
writings. His error is that of a hss 
trus to ish i not of 2 

ing to, even, epee, 0% oj 
the soul of goodness in his evil things, 
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than in those of the noble bard whose 
example has assisted to mislead him. 
He does not, indeed, know so well how 
to place his unnatural characters in im- 

ing attitudes—to work up his morbid 
sensibilities for sale—or to “ build the 
lofty rhyme” on shattered principles, 
and the melancholy fragments of hope. 
But his diction is more rich, his fancy 
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Happy shall we be to see him doing 
justice at last to his powers—studying 
not to excite the wonder of a few barren 
readers or spectators, but to live-in the 
hearts of the good of future times—and, 
to this high end, leaving discord for har- 
mony, the startling for the true, and 
the evil which, however potent, is but 
for a season, for the pure and the holy 


i; more fruitful, and his compass of which endure for ever! T. D. 


thought and feeling more extensive. 





























EXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES. * 


THE British Colonists in New direction of the Lachlan River, which 
South Wales were unacquainted with runs Westward from Bathurst, and, as 
the country which lies West of Sydney, it was expected, would be found to fall 
and beyond the Blue Mountains, which into the sea on the S. W. coast of Aus- 
were deemed impassable, until the year tralia, between Spencer’s Gulf and Cape 
1813, when Messrs. Lawson, Blaxland, Otway. 
and Wentworth, attempted a passage § By Mr. Oxley’s report, dated August 
across those formidable barriers, in hopes 30, 1817, it appears. that he found the 
of discovering additional pasturage for river aelaanal about 500 miles West 
the cattle of the colony, then be = nd of Sydney, in a vast expanse of marshes 
severely from long-continued drought. filled with reeds, rendering further pro- 
These gentlemen made a considerable gress Westward equally impracticable 
progress Westward ; and. their favourable and useless. The prin then took 

rt of the country induced Governor a Northerly course in search of the Mac- 

pa to send Mr. Evans to make quarie River, which they succeeded in 

pee hi running in a N. W. direc- 

tion, in a rich and picturesque country ; 

and their provisions being exhausted, 

they returned Eastwardly to Bathurst, 
keeping near the Macquarie. 

In June 1818, Mr. Oxley was again 
sent with a party to explore the course 





farther discoveries, who penetrated about 
100 miles W estward in a very fine, clear, 
well-watered country. A road was im- 
mediately commenced, and carried over 
the mountains and through the whole 
line of the new discoveries ; which ardu- 
ous ppeeriak ing was completed in 1815. 
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The indefatigable Governor then pro- of the Macquarie. This river was also 
ceeded to a geponal survey, and en- found to terminate in reedy marshes, 
camped on 4th May 1815, on Bathurst precluding the possibility of farther pro- 


gress; but Mr. Oxley thinks these phe- 
nomena strongly indicative of the exis- 
tence of an inland sea. This junction 
of waters, or the point where the Mac- 

uarie ceases to have the form of a 


river, is in lat. 30. 45. S., and long, 147. 


near the termination of Mr. 
wvans’s journey, where he selected a 
site for a town to be denominated Batk.- 
ust. The amjarent country is a rich 
and fertile soil, abundantly watered by 
a fine river called the “Macquarie. 































| th acres of land, clear. of 
t, are within ten miles of this site, 
f of which may be considered 
tt soil for cultivation: there is 
iciency of ordinary timber. 
lency next dispatched Mr. 

| a party, furnished with a 

‘S.provisions, to explore the coun- 
to the South-west; the result of 


led to the more exten- 
thes confided to the direction 
xley, Esq. Surveyor-General 
tory chief object was 
course or general 


10. E. From that point the expedition 
pursued an easterly course for the sea- 
coast, across marshes, bogs, and quick- 
sands, for about 300 miles, when they 
arrived in a rich and beautiful country, 
and afterwards at a range of lofty moun- 
tains, from which they discerned the 
ocean at a distance of fifty miles. They 
had also the gratification to find that 
they were near the source of a large 
stream running to the sea. On descend- 
ing the mountains they followed the 
course of this river, which they deno- 
minated the Hastings, and found it 









hk 


m the “ Journals” of John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of the Territory. Lon- 
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increased by many accessions, until they 
arrived on the beach, near the entrance 
of the port which received it. 

This inlet is situated in lat. 31. 25, 
45.S., and long. 152. 53. 54. E., and 
had been previously noticed by Captain 
Flinders, a from the distance at which 
he was necessarily obliged to keep from 
the coast, he did not discover that it had 
a navigable entrance ; of course the most 
anxious attention was directed to this 
important point; and although the want 
of a boat rendered the examination as to 
the depth of water in the channel in- 
complete, yet there appeared to be at 
low water at least three fathoms, with a 
safe though narrow entrance between 
the sand-rollers on either hand. Having 
ascertained thus far, and that by its 
means the fine country on the banks, 
and in the neighbourhood of the river, 
might be of future service to the colony, 
Mr. Oxley named it Port Macquarie, in 
honour of his excellency the Governor, 
as the original promoter of the expedi- 
tion. 

Port Macquarie is situated to the N. E. 
of Port Jackson, from whence it is dis- 
tant about 220 miles. Mr. Oxley was 
instructed to proceed in the Lady Nel- 
son to examine the entrance, which he 
did in company with Lieut. King, of 
His Majesty’s cutter the Mermaid. 
They found it to be a bar harbour, on 
which however there is at low water 


spring tides, at least nine feet ; the tide 
sing from three to four feet. The true 


channel is perfectly straight, and the 
tides set so, that no is to be ap- 
ed from their operation. The 
chief dan 
is a sunken rock on the south side, 
having about three feet on it at low 
water ; and it will be n 
the 
; the bottom a 
soft sand when - vga to 
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the water to break across: but as thos 
winds are fair for entering, no danger js 
to be apprehended to vessels whose draf, 
of water does not exceed nine or ten 
feet. Should, however, circumstance; 
render it imprudent or impracticable to 
enter, the coast may be cleared op 
either tack, the indenture of the coas 
line not being such as to cause it ever 
to be a dangerous lee-shore. 

The port should be entered at or nea 
high water, when, unless it blows ve 
hard, it seldom breaks on the bar. The 
tide of ebb runs with great rapidity, 
sometimes nearly four miles per hour, 
owing to the great quantity of fresh wa. 
ter in the Hastings River, and the nar. 
rowness of the channel. The flood-tide 
seldom exceeds one mile and three 
quarters per hour. ‘The tides are, how. 
ever, very irregular in their operation, 
being concen g Seren by local 
circumstances. e port is perfectly 
capable of receiving vessels of the class 
usually employed on the coasts of this 
territory ; and is in Mr. Oxley’s opinion 
far better and safer than many consider. 
able bar harbours in Europe; and which 
are much frequented by vessels adapted 
to their navigation. 

Within the port the water deepens to 
five and six fathoms, which depth con- 
tinues for nearly ten miles, when the 
rapids of the river render it impracticable 
for craft drawing more than six or eight 
feet; which depth continues for six or 
eight miles farther, when the falls com- 
mence ; it may however, when the river 
is ordinarily full, be navigable for boats 
some little distance farther. 

These surveys were attended with 
much ow and danger. Several 
horses died of fatigue, and the whole 
pay suffered severely at times. Much 
of the country is bog and marsh ; while 
in other parts, no water is to be found 
for many leagues: the mountains are 
very high and precipitous ; the forests al- 
most impervious, the und usual- 
» overgrown with stubborn fern and 
P 8 ampere To add to these difficulties 

ey were frequently annoyed by parties 
of the natives, a on ach an was 

wounded. These savages 
exist in the wildest and most ignorant 
state: adhere to the more elevated 
lands, are very scantily supplied 
with food. A tumulus over the grave 
of some distin n enone 
them, was found near the Lachlan 
1 It is thus described in the jour 

** Almost directly under the hill nea‘ 
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our halting-place, we saw a tumulus, 
which was a ntly of recent con- 
struction (within a year at most.) It 
would seem that some person of consi- 
deration among the natives had been 
buried in it, from the exterior marks of 
a form which had certainly been ob- 
served in the construction of the tomb 
and surrounding seats. The form of the 
whole was semicircular. Three rows 
of seats occupied one half, the grave and 
an outer row of seats the other; the 
seats formed segments of eircles of fifty, 
forty-five, and forty feet each, and were 
formed by the soil ae trenched up 
from between them. The centre part 
of the grave was about five feet high, 
and about nine long, forming an oblong 
inted cone. 

“[ hope I shall not be considered as 
either wantonly disturbing the remains 
of the dead, or needlessly violating the 

igious rites of an harmless people, in 
having caused the tomb to be opened, 
that we might examine its interior con- 
struction. The whole outward form 
and rance of the place was so 
totally different from that of any custom 
or ceremony in use by the natives on 
the Eastern coast, where the body is 
merely covered with a piece of bark, 
and buried in a grave about four feet 
deep, that we were induced to think 
that the manner of interring the body 
might also be different. On removing 
the soil from one end of the tumulus, 
and about two feet beneath the solid 
surface of the ground, we came to three 
or four layers of wood, lying across the 
grave, serving as an arch to bear the 
weight of the earthy cone or tomb 
above. On removing one end of those 
= sheet after sheet of dry bark was 

en out, then dry grass and leaves in 
aperfect state of preservation, the wet 
or damp es pperenty never pene- 
even to the first covering of wood. 
we were obliged to suspend our opera- 
tion for the night, as the corpse became 
extremely offensive to the smell, resolv- 
ing to remove on the morrow all the 
earth from the top of the grave, and ex- 
¢ it for some time to the external air 
wore we searched farther. 
| July 30.—This morning we remov- 
@ali the earth from the tomb and grave, 

#ound the body deposited about four 
et deep in an oval grave, four feet 
mg, and from eighteen inches to two 
eet wide. The feet were bent quite 













arms having been 
between the thighs. The face 
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was downwards, the body being placed 
east and west, the head to the east *. 

It had been very carefully wrapped in 
a great number of oppossum skins, the 
head bound round with the net usually 
worn by the natives, and also the girdle : 
it appeared after being enclosed in those 
skins to have been placed in a larger 
net, and then deposited in the manner 
before mentioned. The bones and head 
showed that they were the remains of a 

werful tall man. The hair on the 

ead was perfect; being long and black ; 
the under part of the body was not 
totally decayed, giving us reason to think 
that he could not have been interred 
above six or eight months. Judging 
from his hair and teeth, he might have 
been between thirty and forty years of 
age: to the west and north of the 
grave were two cypress-trees, distant be- 
tween fifty and sixty feet ; the sides to- 
wards the tomb were barked, and cu- 
rious characters deeply cut upon them, 
in a manner whieh: sonebaiina the 
tools they possess, must have been a 
work of great labour and time. Having 
satisfied our curiosity, the whole was 
carefully re-interred, and restored as 
near as possible to the station in which 
it was found.” 

The terminationof the researches on 
the Lachlan affords a good idea of the 
nature of the — part of the country 
explored in that direction. Mr. Oxley 
relates it as follows : 

“« July 7.—At eight o’clock, taking 
with me three men, I proceeded to 
follow the course of the stream; I at- 
tempted in the first instance to keep 
away from the banks, but was soon 
obliged to join them, as the morasses 
extended outwards and intersected my 
proposed course in almost every direction. 


‘About three miles and a half from the 


tent, a large arm extended from the 
north bank to a considerable distance on 
that side ; the banks continually getting 
lower, and before we had gone six miles 
it was evident that the channel of the 
stream was only the bed of a lagoon, 
the current now being imperceptible, 
with small gum trees growing in the 
middle. ‘Three miles farther the moras- 
ses closed upon us, and rendered all far- 
ther progress impossible. The water 
was here stagnant. Thelarge trees that 
used to be met with in such numbers 





* ‘< Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head 
to the east; my father has a reason for it.” 
—Cymteline. 
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up the stream were entirely lost, a few 
diminutive gums being the only timber 
to be seen: the height of the bank from 
the water-line was three feet six inches ; 
and the marks of floods on the trunks of 
the trees rose to the height of four feet 
six inches, being about one foot above 
the level of the surrounding marshes. 
It would appear that the water is fre- 
quently stationary at that height fora 
considerable time, as long moss and 
other marks of stagnant waters were re- 
maining on the trunks and roots of the 
trees, and on the long-leaved acacia, 
which was here a strong plant. There 
could not be above three feet water in 
this part of the lagoon, as small bushes 
and tufts of tea-grass were perceptible. 
The water was extremely muddy, and 
the odour arising from the banks and 
marshes was offensive in the extreme. 
There were only four different kinds of 
plants at this terminating point of our 
journey, viz. the small eucalyptus, the 
long-leaved acacia, the large tea-grass, 
ond anew dizceous plant which covered 
the marshes, named polygonum jun- 
ceum. It is possible that the bed of the 
lagoon might extend eight or ten miles 
farther, but I do not think it did, as the 
horizon was perfectly clear in all direc- 
tions, a few bushes and acacia trees, 
marking the course of the lagoon, ex- 
cepted. 

“Had there been any hill or even 
small eminence within thirty or forty 
miles of me, they must now have been 
discovered, yi t » Atle Bap the least 
a of any such, and it was with 
infinite regret ani pain that I was forced 
to comie to the conclusion, that the in- 
terior of this vast country is a marsh, 
and uninhabitable. How near these 
marshes may ap h the south-western 
coast, I know not; but I do not think 
that the range of oa oe land in 
that quarter extends back north-easterly 
distance; it being known, 
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« Perhaps there is no river, the histo 
of which is known, that presents so re. 
markable a termination as the present; 
its course in a straight line from jt; 
source to its termination exceeds fiye 
hundred miles, and including its wind. 
ings, it may fairly be calculated to ry 
at least twelve hundred miles; during 
all which passage, through such a vag; 
extent of country, it does not receive 
single stream in addition to what it de. 
rives from its sources in the eastem 
mountains. 

“IT think it a probable conjecture 
that this river is the channel by which 
all the waters rising in those ranges of 
hills to the westward of Port Jackson, 
known by the name of the Blue Moun. 
tains, and which do not fall into the sea 
on the east coast, are conveyed to these 
immense inland marshes; its sinuous 
course causing it to overflow its banks 
on a much higher level than the pre. 
sent, and in consequence, forming those 
low wet levels which are in the ver 
neigh 
pot. Its length of course is, in my 
opinion, the principal cause of our 
finding any thing like a stream for the 
last one hundred miles, as the immense 
body of water which must undoubtedly 
be at times collected in such a river must 
find a vent somewhere, but being spent 
during so long a course without any ac- 
cession, the only wonder is, that even 
those waters should cause a current at 
so great a distance from their source; 
every thing however indicates, as before 
often observed, that in dry seasons the 
channel of the river is empty, or forms 
only a chain of ponds. [t appears to 
have been a considerable length of time 
since the banks were overflowed, cer- 
tainly not for the last year ; and I think 
it probable they are not often so: the 
quantity of water must indeed be im- 
mense, and of long accumulation, in the 
upper marshes, before the whole of this 
vast country can be under water.” 

The journal describes in ‘the follow- 
ing terms the stoppage of the expedition 
on the Macquarie : 
~ July 3.—The main bed of the rivet 
was much contracted, but very deep, the 
waters spreading to the depth of a foot 

eighteen inches over the banks, but 

running on the same point of beal- 


i ‘We met with considerable inter- 


ption from fallen timber; which ™ 
“nearly choked ‘up the channel. 

r going about twenty miles, we los! 
land and trees : the channel of the 
river, which lay through reeds, and w* 
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one to three feet deep, ran north- 
erly. This continued for three or four 
miles farther, when, although there had 
been no previous change In the breadth, 
depth, and rapidity of the stream for 
several miles, and I was sanguine in my 
expectations of soon entering the long 
sought for Australian sea, it all at once 
co our farther nara by spreading 
on every point from north-west to 
north-east, among the ocean of reeds 
which surrounded us, still running with 
the same rapidity as before. There was 
no channel whatever among those 
reeds, and the depth varied from three 
to five feet. This astonishing change 
(for I cannot call it a termination of the 
river) of course left me no alternative 
but to endeavour to return to some spot, 
on which we could effect a landing be- 
fore dark. I estimated that during this 
day we had gone about twenty-four miles 
on nearly the same point of bearing as 
yesterday.. To assert positively that we 
were on the margin of the lake or sea 
into which this great body of water is 
discharged, might ibsouably be deemed 
a conclusion which has nothing but 
conjecture for its basis; but if an opi- 
nion may be permitted to be hazarded 
from actual appearances, mine is decid- 
edly in favour of our being in the imme- 
diate vicinity of an inland sea, or lake, 
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most probably ashoal one, and gradually 
filling up by immense depositions from 
the ale lands, left by the waters 
which flow into it. It is most singular 
that the high-lands on this continent 
seem to be confined to the sea-coast, or 
not to extend to any great distance 
from it.” 

The situation of Bathurst seems to 
be very favourable for a settlement, and 
will be much improved whenever a navi- 
gable communication can be effected be- 
tween the Macquarie and the Hastings, 
so as to connect Bathurst with Port 
Macquarie. But itis in the rich pic- 
turesque and fertile country newly dis- 
covered, through which the noble 
stream, the Hastings, takes its course, 
that the most appropriate site for colo- 
nization is to be found. We are glad 
to perceive the active spirit of the Co- 
lonial department, and of Governor 
Macquarie, evinced in these transac- 
tions ; and considering that the present 
discoveries comprise only a very small 
part of Australia, we entertain the hope 
that similar exertions will be rewarded 
with rich acquisition of territory ; and 
that it will be made the interest of emi- 
grants from Great Britain to settle in 
this extensive country, instead of increas- 
ing the strength of America. 





old passion of laughter is reviving. As 
our -grew deeper and more in- 
tense, it naturally lost, for a while, many 
of its r graces; and if broad and 
side-shaking mirth was not entirely ex- 
cluded, the softer and more airy plea- 
santty seemed to have “ spread its light 
wings” and departed. e are haypy 
to perceive that it is now returning ;— 
for, though we do not wish to see it 
again triumphant over the profound and 
passionate spirit of English literature, it 
may i y hold a subordinate sta- 
ton im-our poetry. It is, at least, more 
'o our taste than the heavy gloom of 

. which we are daily import- 
AD y, to render life der, 
' Merease ** the burthen of the mys- 
all this unimaginable world.” 
y involities of fashion—the grace 














WE rejoice to perceive that the good _ 
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the ladies, patronesses of Almack’s, are, 
at least, as poetical as those of Fate. 
The whims of a lady, in the pride of 
beauty and of power, are as interesting 
as the caprices of a melancholy maniac. 
The sweet apparitions of the ball-room 
are as fair, and do their spiriting as 
ently, as the visionary shapes which 
have been called from the vasty deep of 


metaphysics to haunt and perplex us in 


the new German romances. We are, 
therefore, grateful for this work—which 
tickles the fancy very delicately by its 
wit—introduces us to Almack’s without 
the permission of its fair despots—and 
gives us to sip of the delights of Paris 
without danger to our morality or our 
purse. Its construction is not, however, 
very happy. The author addresses a lady, 
of no very dubious character, with an ex- 

tulation on her detaining his friend 
ay her blandishments, from all the 
amusements befitting his rank and age ; 
and thus introduces a succession of pic- 
tures of fashionable life. This mode of 
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stringing together his sketches is, for 
obvious reasons, in bad taste ; but it is 
better managed than could be well ex- 

cted. We shall select a few of the 
Prightest and most vivacious passages 
for the amusement of our readers. 

The following glimpse of Almack’s, 
with the disappointments arising from 
the inflexibility of its fair Directors, is 
very lively and amusing : 

O! Julia, could you now but creep 
Incog into the room and peep, 
Well might you triumph in the view 
Of all he has resign’d for you ! 
Mark, how the married and the single 
In yon gay groups delighted mingle ! 
Midst diamonds blazing, tapers beaming, 
Midst Georges, stars, and crosses gleaming, 
We gaze on beauty, catch the sound 
Of music, and of mirth around ; 
And Discord feels her empire ended 
At Almack’s,—or at least suspended, 


Here is the only coalition 
*Twixt Government and Opposition ; 
Here parties, dropping hostile notions, 
Make, on their legs, the self-same motions. 
Beauty each angry passion quenches, 
And seats them on the self-same benches, 
Where they uphold, without a schism, 
The Patrovesses’ despotism ; 
The Whig, for female power and glory 
As great a stickler as the Tory : 
For, mortals, happy you may be 
At Almack’s, but you can’t be free ; 
Bent both in body and in soul 
To gentle, absolute control. 
Yet though despotic, why should any call 
Its wholesome exercise tyrannical ? 
Unlike all tyrants since the flood, 
They only mean their subjects’ good. 

What form is that, which looks so sinister? 
Willis, their Excellencies’ minister.— 
See where in portly pride he stands 
To execute their high commands ; 
Unmoved his heart, unbribed his hands. 
See where the barrier he prepares 
Just at the bottom of the stairs, 
Midst fragrant flowers and shrubs exotic ;— 
A man relentless and despotic 
As he of Tunis, or Algiers, 
Or any of their Grand Visiers. 


Suppose the prize by hundreds miss’d 
Is yours at last.—You’re on the list.— 


Your voucher’s issued, duly signed ; 

But hold—your ticket’s left behind. 

What's to be done ? there’s no admission. 

In vain you flatter, scold, petition, 

Feel your blood mounting like a rocket, 
Fumble in vain in every pocket. 

“ The rule’s so strict,I dare not stretch it,” 
Cries Willis, “ pray, my lord, go fetch it.”— 
“ Nonsense !" you cry, “ so late at night— 
“ Surely you know me, sir, by sight.” _- 
“ Excuse me—the committee sat ~ 

“ This morning."——“ Did they, what of that ?” 
“ An order given this very day, 

“ My lord, I dare not disobey.” 

“ Your pardon.”"———-Further parley ’s vain ; 
So for your ticket, in the rain, 

Breathless, you canter home again. 

Thus cured (and can th’ expense be less?) 
Are absence, and forgetfulness. 


And say, do they abuse their powers 
*Gainst ultra-fashionable hours }— 
Here once you walked your midnight roung 
In vain,—no creature could be found, 
Save a few stragglers, in the vapours 
From gazing at the walls and tapers. 
Then not a dance could be begun, 
Waltz, or quadrille, till after One ; 
While, without music, friends, or books 
Perchance, at home on tenter-hooks, 
The least contended with the greatest 
Who should come lounging in the latest. 
But is not now the law, in letter 
And spirit, altered for the better, 
Since our fair Sovereigns’ last Ukase 
Has peopled the enchanted place, 
And forced the crowd, ere midnight strike, 
To do the very thing they like; 
All, with their other pleasures, gaining 
Perhaps the greatest—of complaining. 


What sounds were those }—O earth an 
heaven ! 

Heard you the chimes—half past eleven ? 
They tell, with iron tongue, your fate, 
Unhappy lingerer, if you ’re late. 
Haste, while you may.—Behold ! approaches 
The last of yonder string of coaches ; 
Stern Willis, in a moment more, 
Closes th’ inexorable door, 
And great the conjuror must be 
Who can cry “ Open, Sesame !” 


So when a packet hurries over 
From Calais, through the straits, to Dover, 
Her sails all set to save her tide 
And supper, on the other side; 
Wishing the force of steam were lent her, 
While luckier ships the harbour enter. 
Just with her bowsprit on the town, 
*Tis ebb,—the fatal flag ’s hauled down! 
She sees, and sickening at the sight, 
Lies to, or beats about all night. 


Such is the rule, which none infringes. 
The door one jot upon its hinges 
Moves not. Once past the fatal hour, 
Willis has no dispensing power. 
Spite of persuasion, tears, or force, 
“* The law,” he cries, “‘ must take its course.” 
And men may swear, and women pout, 
No matter,—they are all shut out. 


* Friend, I’m The Ministry,—give way '” 
** Avaunt, Lord Viscount Castlereagh ! 
You're doubtless in the Commons’ House 
A mighty man, but here a mouse. 
This evening there was no debate 
Or business, and your lordship ’s late. 
We show no favour, give no quarter 
Here, to your ribbon, or your garter. 
Here for a Congress no one cares, 
Save that alone which sits up stairs.” 


Fair Worcester pleads with Wellington; 


One conquer kingdoms, t’ other hearts. 
My lord, you'll have enough to do; 
Almack’s is not like Waterloo. 

Awhile lay by that wreath of laurels, 
Culld in composing Europe’s quarrels; 
Secure, the war-whoop at her door, 

In Britain’s cause to gather more.” — 


_For the first time in vain, his Grace 


Sits down in form before the place, 
Finds, let him shake it to the centre, 


_ One fortress that he cannot enter, 
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Though he should offer on its borders 
The sacrifice of half his orders. 

The English Duke—the Spanish Lord— 
The Prince of Flanders—drops his sword; 
Compelled at last, ere break of day, 

To raise the siege, and march away! 


The following gives us a glance at the 


French play : 

If thus from Almack’s he withdraws, 
What but your witchcraft is the cause ? 
What but your spells—if now no more 
The hero hurries, as before, 

The self-same crowds, next night, to meet 
For novelty, in Argyll-street. 

Thither they run from space and ease 

At Almack’s, to secure a squeeze ; 
Taught by long practice, to a tittle, 

How too much room endears too little. 
There, in the midst of Perlet’s acting, 
(Reckon’d so easy and attracting) 

Would he contrive that, not a word 

The Frenchman utter’d should be heard; 
Sending all innocent away _ 

Of sense or meaning in the play : 

A practice somewhat rude, ’tis true, 

Ev’n for the fashion; but he knew 

How often there, with colour faded, 
Dress rumpled and attention jaded, 

A fair one will qffect to listen, 
And gaze with eyes that never glisten 
Till Fancy paints what, after all, 
Delights her most—the approaching ball. 


Here is a very pleasant disquisition on 
the Cachemire aes worn by the Pa- 
risian belles, in which we particularly 
relish the classical joke at the end : 


Sprightly like her and debonair, 
‘Tis granted, are the Gallic fair : 
Besides, to arm them, Chance has sent 
Astill more killing instrument, 
A weapon from which none escapes, 
Though proof against their eyes and shapes, 
That Schal, or rather that Cachemire, 
So Eastern, fanciful, and dear ! 
The difference *twixt the two is curious; 
Cachemire is real, Schal is spurious ; 
One’s French or English, t? other Persian.— 
Both were, till lately, our aversion, 
Save in the winter, when design’d 
As screens against the frost and wind. 
But be it Cachemire,—be it Schal, 
Genuine, or false, ’tis all in all. 
‘Twill bribe a woman in a trice, 
*Tis Fashion’s touchstone, Virtue’s price ! 
The sex’s glory and delight, 
Their thought by day, their dream by night ! 
In vain the Paris fair-one dresses ; 
Vain is the coral in her tresses, 


ws 
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Or on her neck.—-To make her smart, 
Nature in vain conspires with Art ; 
In vain the Loves and Graces mould her, 
Unless the Cachemire’s web enfold her,, 
Or fling its all-subduing charm 
In careless dangle from her arm : 
With it she triumphs, though a fright 
Or slattern, in her sex’s spite ; 

But young or old, in frost or heat, 

- At home, or in the crowded street, 

At opera, promenade, or trim ball, 
Without it she ’s a tinkling cymbal. 


You ’ve reason for your fears;—tis granted. 
Julia, these Cachemires are enchanted, 
And could not thus have turn’d men’s heads, 
But for some witchery in their threads, 
For ne’er did Fancy’s widest scope 
Imagine such an envelope. 
In that impartial equalizer, 
Most women of one shape and size are ; 
Each, huddled in her separate sack, 
Alike in shoulders, neck, and back, 
Say, Belles, why thus degrade your figure ? 
Why are these Cachemires thus of rigour ?* 
** QO! they’re so light, and soft, and warm !” 
I own it,—but is that the charm 
Which tempts their zealous votaries most? 
Or whence they come, and what they cost ? 
Make them at home, and let their price 
Sink to their value,—in a trice 
The owners from their limbs would tear ’em, 
And ev’n their maids would scorn to wear ’em. 


You ’ve heard, my dear, perhaps, that Juno 
(She was a heathen goddess, you know,) 
Once begg’d, to make it up with Jove, 
Her girdle from the Queen of Love; 
For he, who little cared about her, 
Had learn’d to live whole weeks without her. 
Scarce was it on, when lo! the spell 
Succeeded, to a miracle. 
This girdle was, perchance, in all 
Its virtues like a modern Shawl. 
Further, the cases don’t agree, 
And here must end my simile; 
Since where to find (but this between us) 
A Belle as liberal as Venus, 
Who, for a single hour would lend 
Her Cachemire to her dearest friend 
And, dizening thus a fellow-charmer, 
For pleasure or for conquest arm her ! 





But we must positively close our ex- 
tracts, recommending the work to all 
who love light reading in summer wea- 
ther, and who wish, in the suspension 
of town gaieties, to live over again their 
past enjoyments, or to anticipate those 
of next winter. 











THE VISION OF LAS-CASASf. 


a 


LAS.CASAS, the eloquent, the in. 

defatigable defender of a Americans, 

; ned on his death-bed in his 
all 






a. long period pre- 
his thoughts were 
happiness of a bet- 


ter world; and though now about to 
enter that world, he trembled on the 
brink of eternity. Conscious of the pu- 
rity of his heart and the innocence of 
his life, he had encountered, without 


dismay, the angry glance of kings, and 
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he dreaded no earthly judge; but the 
Judge before whom he was speedily to 
be summoned, was Gop, and he was 
awed by the supreme sanctity of infinite 
justice. Thus the strongest as well as 
the weakest eye is overpowered by the 
dazzling beams of the sun. 

At the foot of his couch was seated 
an monk, who had long been his 
faithful friend. Equal in virtue to Las- 
Casas, he loved him as a brother; in- 
fcrior to him in courage and talent, he 
respected him even to admiration. He 
was continually near his death-bed, and 
observed with sorrow the decay of na- 
ture, though he still endeavoured to 
rouse the hopes of his dying friend ; 
but the great thought of eternity filled 
the soul of Las-Casas :—he begged the 
old man to retire, and leave him in the 
presence of his judge. 

Las Casas collected himself: he re- 
called the past to his memory, and. cast 
a retrospective glance over his whole, 
life ; but to whatever point he fixed his 
attention, he discovered errors and faults ; 
he saw them in their full magnitude, and 
their consequences lay extended before 
him like avastocean. His good actions, 
on the contrary, seemed poor, covered 
with blemishes, and void of the fruits 
which he had expected they would pro- 
duce; like a feeble streamlet which 
loses itself amidst the sands of the de- 
sert, and whose banks are adorned 
neither with flowers nor verdure. At 
this aspect, overwhelmed with shame 
and repentance, in his imagination, he 
knelt down before God, and fervently 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Almighty Father of 
mankind, do not condemn me ; let me 
find grace in thy presence |” 

This emotion overpowered hisstrength, 
found sleep. Sud- 


and he sunk into a | 

denly he thought that the stars of heaven 
lay scattered beneath his feet, and that 
he ascended, supported on clouds, 


through boundless space. 
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had endowed his mind, all the mild ang 


nerous affections, the seeds of which 
ad been diffused through his blood 
and named the opportunities for th 
exercise of virtue, the aids and encourage. 
ments which his situation afforded hin, 
At this moment, all that was good iy 
him seemed to belong to God, and only 
his errors and sins appeared to belon, 
a oy to himself. | 
e angel commenced the history of 
his life; he turned in search of the in. 
considerate aberrations of his youth; 
but they were nowhere to be found: 
the first tear of repentance had oblitera. 
ed them. The tear alone was visible in 
their stead; and every serious resolution 
to do well, every joyful emotion on the 
fulfilment of a duty, every sentiment of 
virtue and humility, and every triuinph 
over terrestrial nature, which is ever te. 
volting against Heaven, was carefully 
noted down. Hope then began to kindle 
in the heart of Las Casas :—for, though 
his errors were more numerous thai 
rage of sand on the séa-shore, yet his 
ife abounded in acts of goodness ; and 
these acts became the more frequeut, 
and his faults the more rare, in propor- 
tion as his years increased, in proportion 
as experience and reflection developed 
the energy of his mind, and the habit 
of fulfilling his duty ote his 
desire and his power of fulfilling it. 
Yet his most noble actions were not 
perfect in the eye of God, and the source 
of all his virtue was: still troubled and 
tarnished. 

At length the angel raised his voice, 
and his words flowed eloquently :—the 
youth had attained the age of maturity, 
and the new world, formerly peaceful 
and happy, was a prey to carnage and 
despair, when Las-Casas appeared like 
the hero of humanity. The angel de- 
scribed what he suffered and what he 
achieved; how all the sorrows of inno- 
cence became his own, and fired his 
soul with that ardent zeal which even 
old age could not extinguish ;—how, 
supported by the justice of his cause, 
he braved the v ce of power, and 
propownees a loud anathema on the 

atics who smiled on murder, and the 

icy which neglected to punish thew. 

. enumerated the instances in 

i e had risked his life on the 
waves of the sea, of storms 
and shipwreck, to lay the complaints of 
the innocent at the of the throne, 
or to convey hope and consolation back 
to the afflicted. He mentioned how 
Las-Casas had appeared before the proud 
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yeror, the first who had ever ruled 
over two worlds, when, on hearing the 
coice which reproached him for his 
crimes, the monarch imagined himself 
in the presence of the Judge of the uni- 
verse, and that his death-bed was enve- 
loped in avenging flames. The angel 
painted the sorrow of the virtuous man, 
when he wept over his blighted hopes,— 
his courage, when he re-assembled 
his forces and dashed into new enter- 
prises, —and how, when his hopes were 
finally extinguished, he buried himself 
in retirement, renouncing all pleasure 
and consolation, on gee his terrestrial 
devoting his 

whole soul to the thoughts of eternity. 


> Asthe angel perused the book, his eyes 
" became animated, his countenance grew 
- more and more radiant, and beams of 


re and gentle light expanded around 
im:—for zeal in the cause. of truth 


_ andjustice, though reduced to silence, 


and testified only by tears, is of inesti- 
e eye of Heaven. 


The old man listened with downcast. 


: eyes, and melancholy thoughts were 


A sad 


d in his tountenance. 


_ recollection oppressed his heart, namely, 
the fatal 


~ counsel which he had once 
iven, in a phrenzy ef despair, to relieve 
one people bythe oppression of another.* 
His thoughts wandered on the banks of 
and the Gambia, and to 


_ the interior of that quarter of the world, 


_ ofmen to; the chains of 















vo ones millions 
uropean._ bar- 
barians. .The angel, at length, pro- 
nounced that fatal action, more dread- 
ful in its consequences-than a crime of 
darkness, more fertile in murder and 
teats than the old man could have ima- 
gined in his most disturbed dreams. That 
immensity: of: horror, beyond the power 
of lan to express or fancy to picture, 

over continent, sea, and islands ; 
the crimes " oper te ‘ wt Ses pa of 
immocence, .the st shrieks of agony, 
the silence of despair, all were mt 
all were reckoned up before God. 


anita 








* Though the introduction of this inci- 
vent appe ve the object for which the 

N is principally written, yet it is ve 
nttul whether as Cars dia really pi 
athe cultivation of the American 
colonies by African’negroes. The fact has 
C contested by many writers, 
& Abbé Gregoire, in a Memoire which 
ted to the Institute, seems to have 
yond contradiction, that this an- 


: adition respecting pecting the origin of the 
sine is not founded on truth. 
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Casas stood motionless and almost petri- 
fied with horror. At this awful moment 
his thoughts were no longer occupied 
with the presence of the supremely holy 
and just Being, from whose eye no 
darkness can shelter and no wings. pro- 
tect: his heart, moved by compassion, 
felt only the misery of so many millions 
of his fellow-creatures. The angel be- 
held him tormented by the serpents of 
remorse, and shed a tear of pity. 

A voice then issued from the sanctu- 
ary, a mild and gentle voice like that of 
a forgiving father, and the angel heard 
the words,—** Tear the Look !”? 

He obeyed; and the wrecks of the 
book were annihilated. “ Thy foibles,” 
said he, ‘are effaced from the recollec- 
tion of God; but thy name is inscribed 
before him in characters of light :—were 
he to punish faults such as thine, no 
mortal could be justified, and Heaven, 
void of inmates, would be a mere desert. 
God doomed immortal souls to wander. 


. amidst dust, that through errors they 


might come to the knowledge of truth, 
acquire virtue from faults, and happiness 
from suffering.” 

*¢ Oh, take from me !”? exclaimed Las- 
Casas, shedding a torrent of tears, “ in 
pity take from me the recollection of 
my fault, or I shall eternally bear my 
a within my own bosom. 

estroy this terrible recollection, as 
thou hast destroyed the book wherein 
it was inscribed, or in Heaven I shall 
vainly seek the presence of the Al- 
mighty, in the bosom of happiness 1 
shall vainly sigh for repose.” 

‘“* Mortal,” replied the angel, “ does 
not happiness exist within thyself? And 
where canst thou find it, imperfect crea- 
ture—thou who art not, like God, ex- 
empt from faults and errors ! —where 
canst thou find happiness, if not in the 
proof which thou hast given of having 
employed all thy faculties to do good ; 
—in the sincere and profound love 
which animates thy heart for the mean- 
est of thy fellow-creatures,—and in thy 
nobleness of mind which is evinced by 
thy very repentance ?”” —“‘ But this inex- 
pressible affliction, prolonged through 
the lapse of ages,....... Pomme Tt will 
be converted into happiness and pleni- 
tude of joy, in fulfilment of the be of 
Him who created thee. Thou hast ac- 
knowledged thy weakness ; now acknow- 
ledge Him in 5d grandeur.” 

e€ motioned to. the clouds, which 
opened with the roaring of thunder, 
and the angel descended with Las- 
Casas to created worlds. The immortal — 
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being showed him the earth, which 
rolled beneath his feet ; he pointed to 
the steep mountains covered with eter- 
nal snow; and marked out the devasta- 
tion occasioned by earthquakes and tem- 

sts. Brooks and rivulets flowed down 
een the hills, and millions of beings 
were happy on their banks; the bless- 
ing of Heaven descended in thunder 
upon the earth, and the woods and 

ains were clothed with fresher ver- 
dare. In those places which had suf- 
fered from the ravages of the storm, man 
breathed more freely, and his counte- 
nance bore the ruddy hue of health :— 
for contagious disease no longer floated 
amidst the atmospheric vapours; the 
tempest had broken its wings, and it 
had vanished. 

Then the angel having developed to 
the eyes of Tne-Casen the scourges 
which afflict the earth, and the blessings 
which are diffused along with them, he 
conducted him from visible to invisible 
nature, and initiated him in the sublime 
truths which no mortal hand can unfold 
to mortal eye. He taught him that, 
amidst the revolutions and agitations of 
mortals, the Almighty pursues his course 
with an equal pace, surrounded by glory, 
and that no vice, no error, is permanent 
in the vast space of the création, from 
the first to the last of the stars. ‘* Suf- 
fering,” said he, “ awakens the activity 
of the soul ;—in the bosom of misfortune 
arise the noblest sentiments that honour 
humanity. ‘Torn from his country, on 
a foreign soil, the witness of his labour 
and his sorrows, the slave gathers up a 
treasure for eternity. His mind receives 
impressions containing the embryo seeds 
of knowledge dear to the inhabitants of 
Heaven ; in this oppressed and sorrow- 
ing mind, a thousand virtues will one 
day, sprig up, and amongst them that 

ch crowns all, the gentlest, the most 
sublime, the fulfilment of the law, the 

ection of humanity, namel t 

love which extends to all beings, 
and embraces even one’s enemy. And 
that enemy, covered with the wounds 
which vice has inflicted on his moral na- 
ttire, will one day rise from his degrada- 
tion; his punishment is but the delay 
of happiness ; he travels by a steep 
Talia 
from , and nevertheless leads 


- : * - — 2 
repentance is virtue ; that o 


virtue is happiness ; and in the’ bosom 
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of happiness arises a virtue increasing in 
purity and sublimity. Every earthly dis 
cord is changed into divine harmony, 
and every complaint into a hymn of 


_Jjoy-” 


Seized with the holy tremour ap. 
nouncing the presence of God, La. 
Casas attentively listened to the ange, 
and became acquainted with the my; 
teries of Divine love. At this momen 
a veil seemed to fall from his eyes. The 
darkness of ignorance, with all its ho. 
rible phantoms, suddenly vanished ; the 
day seemed to break to him on the ip. 
terval world, and to disclose to him ;l| 
its secrets ; the light arose pure, serene, 
and brilliant, and an ecstacy of joy an. 
nounced its approach. Still, however, 
every fibre of the old man trembled 
with aye and compassion ; his joy was 
mingled with sorrow, and tears flowed 
from his eyes. ‘Oh, Thou!” he ex. 
claimed, falling on his knees, and raising 
his eyes and hands towards the Sanctu- 
ary—‘* Oh, Thou whom I sought in my 
childhood, and who now revealest thy. 
self to me, such as thou art, all grace, 
all mercy, all love !—my Father, and not 
my Judge; the Father of all thy creo 
tures—the Father of these numberles 
worlds, the work of thy hands!...... 
Thou who hast raised a rich harvest of 
salvation, even where my ignorance had 
planted the seeds of ruin ;—who makest 
me feel in my inmost soul, that to belong 
to thee is happiness, and to see thy great- 
ness is the summit of bliss ; Thou who 
rewardest me with ecstacies of joy for 
the mere will to do Alas! for 
the mere will, with ess efforts to 
effect it!— Thou who hast ordained 
that even errors should be transformed 
into new and fertile sources of bliss ;— 
Supreme, incomparable Being! ...... 
But I can no fone paged thee ; my 
soul sinks !” — His tongue now became 
mute. The ‘angel extended his hand 
towards him, and with a look beaming 
with Divine love, pressed him to his 
bosom, and said; “‘ My brother! ....” 

Here Las-Casas awoke. On raising 
his eyes, he beheld his terrestrial angel, 


his faithful » who had ap 
roached his fer aide to listen whether 
still breathed. He attempted to 


experienced ; but his eye 
is head sank on his pillow, 
s were already stiffened by 

of Death. The pious 


in an Of ‘grief, kissed his 
? tnd bathed it with tears. 
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ing his hands, and raising his 
emmy he prayed that his own 
death might rodeos | that of his vener- 
able friend ; — for Las-Casas had gently 
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yielded up his breath like a child on its 

-mother’s bosom ; and the peace of Hea- 
ven still smiled on his countenance 
amid the shades of death. 





AFTER Marshal Brune had _ sub- 
mitted to the royal government, he re- 
~ goned the command of Marseilles and 
, ft the 8th military division, about the 
end of July 1815, to the Marquis de 
Rivitre, the present ambassador of 
France to the Ottoman Porte, who fur- 
nished him with passports to return to 
Paris. A certain presentiment, which 
men of high spirit are often too proud 
to follow, determined the marshal to 
embark at Toulon for some port of Bre- 
tagne, and thence to proceed to the 
capital... His effects had already been 
conveyed on board, as well as those of 
M. Bedos, the chief of his staff. False 
shame, and the fear lest he should be 
thought to betray some weakness b 
those who urged him to travel by land, 
and who described the road as perfectly 
safe, induced the marshal to change his 
mind. Escorted by a squadron of horse, 
he pursued his wey Seong Provence, 
re pred his aid-de-camps. M. Be- 
dos « ed according to the original 
and the sequel but too well justi- 


a ta bt 








his caution. 
- On ing the Durance, the mar- 
shal, i by a kind of fatality, dis- 
issed his escort. On Tuesday, the 
od of A t, ie se ten in the 
morning, he arrived at Avignon, never 
to leave it again alive. He alighoed at | 
the Palais | hotel, where he and 





-de-camps breakfasted in a room 
by themselves, hour, one unfor- 
py hn elapsed. ~~ marshal 
Was just going to remount his carriage, 
when” he “was ‘recognized ; a sabdler, 
standing with some other persons at the 
or of a. buse on the opposite 
de of the street, mentioned his name. 

| trance of the veteran officer 










ed among the spectators a respect- 

ity, which was converted b 
vord into a very different feeling. A 
‘who joined the populace as- 
‘Tound the carriage, exclaimed, 
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We present our readers with the following affecting details, on the best authority, as a 
melancholy example of the mischiefs too often resulting from the abuse of the press. 
Were those who make a trade of slander susceptible of any feelings of honour, this 
dreadful catastrophe might serve to warn them from their atrocious practice.] 


“* Admire the murderer of the Princess 
Lamballe!”’ 

At these words, legions of banditti 
seemed to spring up, as if by enchant- 
ment. Confused cries were heard. 
The carriage proceeded, but was detain- 
ed at the gate, where a post of the na- 
tional guard assumed an air of no small 
importance at paring to examine the 
passport of a Marshal of France. The 
officer on duty insisted that this pass- 
port, which was wholly in the hand- 
writing of the Marquis de Riviére, 
ought to be submitted to the inspection 
of Major Lambot, the provisional com- 
mandant of the department of Vaucluse. 
Every moment’s delay augmented the 
danger ; an infuriated multitude ob- 
structed the way ; a shower of stones was 
thrown at the carriage, which had al- 
ready passed the gate, when some of the 
maddened mob seized the reins, and 
conducted the marshal back to the 
hotel which he had just quitted, the 
doors of which were immediately closed. 

The dauntless soldier endeavoured to 
cheer his aid-de-camps, who trembled 
for his safety alone; they were parted 
from him, and he was kept by himself 
in a room, where, with the firmness of 
a hero, he awaited the catastrophe which 
he foresaw. The inhabitants of the 
whole city were assembled before the 
house: the atrocious calumny first 
broached in the infamous publication of 
Lewis Goldsmith, passed from mouth 
to mouth. Persons, whose names are 
known, were seen running about among 
the populace, repeating and comment- 
ing upon the slanderous report. A cry 
was soon raised, demanding dea 
of the veteran, whose blood so often 
flowed for France, though it is but jus- 
tice to observe, that some of the officers 
of the national guard exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to prevent vivlence. 

In the first moments of the uproar, 
the marshal wrote a note in the follow- 
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ing terms to the Austrian general, Nu- 
nt, who was then at Aix :—‘* You 
now our engagements ; I am a prisoner 
at Avignon, and trust that you will 
hasten to release me.”—W hat became 
of this ndte is not known. 

M. de Saint Chamans, the new Pre- 
fect of Vaucluse, had arrived in the pre- 
ceding night, and was, incognito, at the 
wren, Te Roused by the tremendous 
noise, he rose, and showed himself to 
the people. His authority was not re- 
cognized, and one of the ringleaders of 
the tumult had even the effrontery to 
declare that he was invested with the 
functions of prefect. The generale was 
beaten; the mayor, the worthy and spi- 
rited M, Puy, assisted by a company of 
the national and some g armes, 
repulsed the furious populace for a mo- 
ment; he went to the marshal, and 
sought in vain to favour his flight. He 
again addressed the rabble, but the lat- 
ter endeavoured to force their way 
through the national guard, who op- 

the most determined resistance. 

e mayor at their head, cried out to 
the rioters, ‘* Wretches! it is only over 
my lifeless body that ye can reach the 
marshal!” and placed himself in the 
midst of the bayonets, by which the 
door of the house was defended. 

In the mean time, others of the ban. 
ditti scaled the walls in the rear, and 

netrated into the hotel. The marshal 

eard them approaching, and desired 
the sentinels before his door to return 
him his arms: they were denied him, 
2 in vain he $ we pane, of the on 
ers a oO r his musket. 
Some of the peaasine forcibly entered 
the t.. The marshal, who was 
8 before the fire-place, uncovered 
his breast, without uttering a word A 
voice repeated in his presence the ca- 
lumnious accusation, which served as a 
pretext for the of the depraved 
populace. ‘‘ My blood has flowed for 
my country,” replied he, to his execu- 
tioners, “ I have grown old under the 
banners of honour. I was sixty leagues 
from Paris, when the crime of which I 
am. acc was p ated.”—** You 
must die,” cried one of the villains, in- 
terrupting him. ‘‘ I have learned to 
brave death,” replied the general, “‘ and 
would fain spare you a crime; give me 
d allow me five minutes to 
: Dasagh Death!” corsiee 

he murde iseharging | I at 


k of hair. The undaunted 
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Brune folded his arms, and awaited th, 
second shot. The pistol hung fire. 
“ You have missed,” said another of 
the assassins; ‘‘ make room, ’tis my 
turn now,” and with a carbine the 
wretch extended on the floor a warrioy, 
whom glory had accompanied in twenty 
battles, and crowned with the laurels of 
Mincio, Verona, and Tavernelle. 

It was two o’clock. The murderer; 
burst into the apartment and plundered 
the effects of their victim ; they found, 
among other things, a sabre of grea 
value, which the Grand Signor had pre. 
sented to the Marshal. After the com. 
pletion of the bloody deed, one of the 
murderers appeared in the_ balcony, 
adorned with the white feathers from 
the general’s hat. The savages under 
the window set up a hideous shout, and 
demanded that the booty should be 
thrown down to them.—The corpse 
was, nevertheless, placed upon a bier, 
and carried towards the church-yard; 
but the fury of the mob was not yet ap. 
peased ; twenty peers from. the hotel, 
they seized the body and dragged it by 
the heels, with beat of drum, to the 
ninth arch of the bridge, where they 
threw it into the Rhone, having first 
horribly mangled it with all kinds of 
weapons. The general’s aid-de-camps 
were withdrawn by the master of the 
hotel and another person from the rage 
of the populace, and they were kept 
concealed for several days, till they couk 
leave the town in safety. . ) 

All the horrors of this infernal deed 
are not yet related. Females, not be- 
longing to the lowest class, danced the 
JSarandola in the public square that was 

et stained with flood ; and a being in 

uman shape composed a song of tri- 
ump in. the popular style, in the midst 
of these Megveras. _ It is said that a pro- 
ces-verbal was drawn up, attesting that 
Marshal Brune committed suicide. If 
one of the principal actors in this atro- 
clous scene were not yet, bidding def- 
ance to justice, we might almost be- 
lieve that Providence itself had under- 
taken to pene them: for the first in- 
stigator of the crime expired a few days 
afterwards in the most agonizing tor- 
tures of remorseand despair. - 

The Rhone carried the corpse of the 
hero to a between Tarascon and 
Arles, and. there threw it upon the 
Bn nk eg 3 but such was the terror 
which. the murderers of Avignon had 
spread around,, that no one ee con- 
sign the mutilated body to the earth. 


- 
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For several days it was left a prey to 

vens, till at length humane persons 
vinoved it by night, and covered it with 
quick-lime. A citizen, who had taken 


; long and dangerous journey to rescue 
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the mangled remains of a general of the 
old French army from the bids of prey, 
collected them with religious care, and 
returned to Paris to deliver to his family 
the mournful present. 





ON THE POINTED ARCH. 
BY ROWLBY LASCELLES, ESQ. * 


THE language of heraldry may be 
considered as a sort of historica] monu- 
ment; coins, undoubtedly, are so con- 
sidered. In'these, many ancient forms 
of buildings, of utensils, and national 
reserved. There is, in 
some book of travels or other that I 
have seen lately, a vignette representing 


: a coin of the Greek empire, whereon 


> those tude crowns worn by 


is impressed the figure of a castle, having 
battlements crenated, or very deeply in- 
dentéd. It is certain that such battle- 
métits first suggested the pattern of 
Charlemagne 
and our Saxon princes. For the crowns 


9 of coronels of generals and princes are all 


taken from some prominent feature or ather 
in' civil or military architecture. Thus 
thé'‘mutal and naval crown of the Ro- 
mans, the crenated crown (after the 
pattern’ of the castle battlements in the 


; coin above mentioned), are all taken 


from fortification—whether naval or 
-from ‘the battlements of fos- 
ses, ships, or castles. 
‘The dome ‘of St. Sophia at Constan- 
i (from which’ those’ at Venice, 
ice,’ Rome, ‘and London, are 
pied) Susvested the idea of the frame- 
work which surmounts the cap of a 
royal Crown! But the imperial crown, 
borrowed from that of the Greek em- 
petors,’ has this remarkable difference ; 
it oy i in front, presenting also 
the form of two elongated horns point- 
ig upwards, and towards each other. 
And as the military and royal crowns 
followed the pattern of their kindred 
ch ‘80 the tiara and episcopal 
mitre followed some elementary form in 
the ‘ecclesiastical. The imperial one, 
that of he emperors of Germany for 
} ce aement being a composition 
of the toyal crown and the, episco 
mitre, .imy ying an union of the civil 
uesiastical power in one person. 
mitre: of the Jewish high priest is 
Presented with two horns, curvin 
wards each other, and if abenngnted, 
terminate in a point, like the 


episcopal mitre viewed sidewise. But 
viewed thus open, or closed, as in the 
tiara all round, and in our episcopal mitre 
viewed frontwise, they still present the 
contour of an imperfciby-astecgle cone, 
any hyperbolic section of which gives us 
that arch we meet with at every step, 
repeated in the windows, doors, ceilings, 
the transept, and nave of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

Our first step therefore is, that there 
has been a peculiar style allotted to 
sacred architecture. It remains to in- 
vestigate from whaé pattern that style 
was taken, and why? 

The first temple was a portable one— 
a mere altar-piece. It was borne aloft 
with poles, supported on men’s shoul- 
ders, and was not of larger dimensions 
than our communion-table. This was 
the first idea or model of a church, at 
the earliest institution of religious wor- 
ship. But before we proceed any fur- 
ther, we must take notice, from Bryant, 
of three remarkable engravings in Po- 
cocke’s Egypt, copied from the sculpture 
on Memnon, a marble of very high an- 
tiquity. These representa boat, con- 
taining an old man seated in a shrine. 
This boat is borne along in great pomp 
on the shoulders of eighteen or four- 
score priests ; and doubtlessly related to 
some mysterious preservation of their 
first traditionary ancestor, who lived in 
a very remote age. In several parts of 
Greece, and at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
a ship was carried about in the same 
manner, accompanied with lamenta- 
tions, as for some great general calamity, 
followed by rejoicings, as for some sig- 
nal deliverance. 

The beginning of time, uniformly, 
among the ancients was the deluge—a 
fact admitted in the history of all na- 
tions. None of their qubaidiid reach 
higher. They considered it as a kind of 
second creation. A ship on the ocean, 
or the ocean itself, they made-the father 
of all things, by whom time, nature, 
and man, were renewed, made, or re- 





d, ‘by the Author’s permission, from his late interesting publication on the 


of Gothic Architecture. 
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stored. The duration of the deluge it- 
self, when a single family only was pre- 
served, they computed as an intermedi- 
ate period—a temporary and passing 
death ;—the issuing out of it as a new 
term of existence. 

It is also admitted among numisma- 
ticians, that the head on coins with two 
faces, an old and a young man, turned 
in quite opposite ways, denoted the man 
who saw ihe world before, as well as 
after, the deluge. He was the Janus 
Bifrons of the ancients, and the Noah 
of the Hebrews. Both have been re- 
spectively handed down as the first insti- 
tutors of public worship, a fact it will 
be found material to remember. 

e story of the deluge had been so 
inculcated on the minds of men, and 
had caused so universal, so deep, and 
so lasting an impression, that mankind 
(the Ammonians and Egyptians particu- 
larly) ever were referring to it, maki 
it the principal subject of their reli- 

ious representations. ‘The Ogdoas of 
pt consisted of eight personages, 
described to be in a boat, and who were 
esteemed the most ancient gods of the 
country. This number was accordingly 
held sacred and mysterious, It is one 
of the characters or words in the Chinese 
language implying the same thing. It 
was held to comprise the six planets, 
together with the sun and moon; while 
the zodiac itself was represented in the 
form of a ship. It is very well known, 
that whenever the crescent on coins is 
vers horizontally—that is, so that a 
ine joining the two horns is parallel 
to our horizon—it signifies, not one of 
the phases of the moon, but a cup, or 
skiff, and is emblematical of the deluge. 
Most of the shrines among the Misraim 
were formed under the resemblance of a 
ship, in memory of the same event. It 
is remarkable, too, that the Egyptian 
name for a shrine is Baris, the very 
name of the mountain, in Armenia, on 
which the ark rested—Euseb. Prep. 

. lib. ix. c. 11, p. 414. 
The Thebais in 
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and a horse, contend with each othe, 
for the tutelary supremacy over Athens, 
But what has Neptune to do with 
horses? The explanation is given by 
this well-known fact: the Athenian; 
were an Egyptian colony, which had 
emigrated successively from the Sais and 
the Thebais, i. e. the temple of the olive 
and the ark. 

I must also remind the reader here, 
that Bishop Warburton has observed , 
most remarkable circumstance, over. 
looked, till he pointed it out, by every 
one; namely, that there is no direct men. 
tion, in words, of a future state in the Oli 
Testament. But as this is questioned, 
we need, for the purpose of this argu. 
ment, the doubt only: the very douli 
on this subject shows that that impor. 
ant truth 1s not so clearly and promi- 
nently mentioned in the Old Testament 
as itis throughout the New. ‘To the He- 
brews, then, as well as to all the Pagan 
nations, the phenomenon of the deluge 
must have been the most striking 
change, in the physical constitution of 
things, since the creation of the world. 
And this mighty instance of supernatural 
destruction and supernatural preserva. 


tion must have been the fittest subject 
for a memorial of the Deity’s power, 
severity, and favour, all at once—the 


great objects of our admiration, feur, 
and hope. Nor could this be too em- 
phatically and strikingly represented to 
the senses, during the celebration of 
public worship, then first instituted, for 
a people whose views were confined ex- 
clusively to this globe. It is quite in- 
material to our argument, that certain 
wise and deep men, (and who are, pet- 
haps, not quite so profound philosophers 
as they dream they are,) do not choose 
to believe one word about this deluge. 
It is enough for us that the- fathers of 
the style, we are now exploring, not 
only believed it, but acted upon it. 
Certainly the notion which the Pogue 
and even the Hebrews had of a future 
state, before the coming of the Messiah, 
was very rude and imperfect ¢ figured in 
the person of Janus, a noticed : and 
referrable to the same tradition of a man 
who had seen the world before as well 
as after the deluge. He was said, in 
their fabulous idiom, to have lived or to 
have been fice ; (rather three 
times, for his existence during the deluge 
was accounted ~ 4 aed state of 
being.) They had no idea or expression 
of another, and a future, Bese of ex- 
istence but this feeed ene. It is cer 
tain they regarded of the ark, 


< 
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ikeness of, or allusion to, it in 
uy a, as the emblem of immor- 
tality in general: as well as, in particular, 
4 memorial the most striking of some 
very signal preservation of the human 
race in the first ages. — 
I have said above, in rather too un- 
ualified a manner, that the first arti- 
dial temple of which there is any record 
was a portable one. For I there alluded 
to the tabernacle of Moses; which 
ceased to be portable for the first time, 
under Solomon: who built the earliest 
immovable temple of stone, capable of 
receiving a congregation within its sanc- 
tuary. But the first church, strictly 
ouning, was the altar raised by Noah, 
on coming out of the ark: when, it is 
far from improbable, he made it, in its 
shape also, an historical emblem of the 
supernatural preservation he had just 
experienced. Further, it is observable 
that the Jews till the time of Noah 
lived in tents: the ark was the first 
fabric that could come under the . de- 
nomination of a building. In Hebrew 
the word for a building and a ship was 
the same. oe re it was in the asap 
e; for the Saxons were a people 
hein the sea-coasts, dell eee 
fishermen and mariners before they’were 
husbandmen.) It is observable, too, 
= that Apollonius ascribes the first temples 
' in Greece to Deucalion. . (Argonaut. 
lib. iii.) This is manifestly some tradi- 
tion, that had reached Greece, of Noah, 
_ immediately after the deluge, instituting 
public worship. | 
I say, then, it is not a strained sup- 
position that the small ark of Moses, or 
the tabernacle, might have been in the 
shape of'the real ark of Noah. The 
ape, indeed, is not specified in the 
Ma Lestament, wherein shapes and di- 
Mepsions are given, with a scrupulous 
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exactitude ; but this might be because, 
it being the very subject they had under 
their eyes, it was too obvious to men- 
tion, and therefore superfluous; while. 
it was requisite to specify the dimensions, 
these being a matter of regulation, and 
variable. The adopting of that shape, 
howeyer, to represent the thing signi- 
fied, must make the historical recollec- 
tion of so great an event the stronger, 
and more striking to the senses. I pre- 
sume, of course, that the ark of Noah 
was in the form of a ship or boat. It is 
too obvious almost to need mentioning, 
that no form is so well fitted, not merely 
to pass through the waters, but, when 
fixed, to let the waters pass ly. A wedge 
or plane triangle is not so well fitted 
the object of this is to divide only; 
while the spherical cone not only : 


vides, but permits the resisting, or 


counteracting, body to reunite again. 
The convenience of this form is likewise 
self-evident in the pier of a bridge ; in 
the shape of a fish; and in the head of 
alance. The hull of a ship, ora boat, 
therefore, I take to have been the form 
of the primitive ark, of the primitive altar, 
and of the tabernacle, of Moses. Now 
any horizontal, paralolic, or perpendicular 
section of this form gives the pointed arch. 

Let any one for a moment survey a 
Gothic cathedral, whether of the, heavy 
or of the lightest order, inside or with- 
out ; and say, whether the original con- 
ception was not that it was a P ingest 
of wood—of knee-timber? Nor can any 
thing prove more the ingenuity of the 
Freemasons, who were for so long a 
time the itinerant architects of Eyrope, 
than that they should have been able to 
imitate so frail, and osier-like, a .tex- 
ture, so reticulated a frame of rib-work, 
of such capacity, loftiness, and delicacy, 
in stone. 
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‘Mr. Eprror, 
» A MAN’S character may often be 
me easily discovered by the examina- 
of minute circumstances in his con- 
h by the apparent general tenor 
portant actions. Of this 
his much better expressed 
' ) a pe rate ie I felt 
ue tOrce very sensibly a few mornin 
a s; when called ie a friend in the 
eset ag after spending his patri- 












>» has fi on the world’s wide 
a8 a poet, an actor, a political 
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*¢ Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite.” 


writer, a dramatist, a ‘manager, and a 
gamester, and now appears not only to 
study, but to practise the law, in the. 
acity of a conveyancer. Upon such 
a subject, there are few people who have 
not sense enough to observe, ‘that the 
restless instability which induces a man 
to be constantly changing his pursuits, 
generally prevents his attaining eminence 
in any profession ; but there ‘are still 
fewer who know that such changes are 
seldom entirely voluntary, and that a 
man who is capable of supporting him- 
Vou. XIV. Y 
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self by a great variety of talents, cannot 
be supposed ignorant of the advantages 
of patient, tenacious Scotch perseverance. 
My friend has found it easy to live by 
many modes of industry, but difficult to 
find fame and eminence by any other 
than the beaten track of long, long 
patient plodding; and this he always 
thought too high a a for any sublu- 
nary advantages. He is a very clever 
fellow, and will one day, I have no 
doubt, pay me the two hundred and 
fift But I beg the reader’s pardon. 
t was about ten in the morning when 
I called. The servant who opened his 
door to me, declared that his master 
was engaged, but would see me in a few 
minutes. In the méan time he seated 
me at a large writing-table, on the 
only chair in the room that was not oc- 
cupied by books or other articles, par- 
ticularly a very large Leghorn bonnet, 
with flowers ws Bors 2 to make four hand- 
some bouquets. A stranger would have 
wondered what a single man in the 
Temple could want with such a thing ; 
but I, who have known him from a 
child, referred this phenomenon to some 
new proof of the versatility of his genius. 
I could not help remarking the very 
eat confusion of his papers, which lay 


eaped in chaotic disorder on his table, 


and every other piece of furniture. 
As it was long before he made his ap- 

rance, I amused myself with reading 
such of the papers as were legible as they 
lay, without lifting or moving a single 
article, which I should have considered 
a breach of confidence. But surely, so 
far as a man chooses to lay his affairs 
before the world, it cannot be dishonour- 
able to observe or to publish them. I 
found these readings so illustrative of 
my friend’s character, that I committed 
them to paper, and now send them to 
you, in hopes o may amuse some of 
your readers, and convince all of the 


utility of folding, indorsing, tying up, 
labelling, and indicia Gist pepers. r 
_ —* Provided always nevertheless, and it 
hereby mutually covenanted, declared, 
agreed by and between the said several 
to these presents, that if at any time 
hereafter—” 
-—‘* The rivers backward to their sources flow, 
Lambs herd with lions, heat produces snow, 
Physicians with horror from their fees, 
Or priests hate plenty, indolence, and ease—” 


— You will let mee have part of hit, has 
ie eee ee 


ly, Sir, 
“ Your much obleedjd aad humbel servant, 


; ~ © Simon Sxirt.” 
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‘© epIGRAM ON A DUNNING TAYLOR,” 


This was so scratched and blotted 
that I could only make out the lag, 
word, which was ‘‘ needle.” This epi. 
gram had, at least, a sting in its tail. 

The next was the following extr. 
ordinary acquittance : 

“© Received, 10th June, 1820, of Mr. 
Amelia Jessamy, by the hands of Francis 

» Esquire, one broken head, in full of 
all demands. 
“* The mark of ® Patrick Rourkz, 
** King Street, Soho.” 


—‘ At this important crisis, when the 
fates of our country seem poised in equili- 
brium, and the minutest weight may pro. 
duce a decisive movement, pregnant with 
destruction to all that loads the opposite 
scale — at this eventful period when (a. 
tonishing as it appears) nothing but imbeci- 
lity, arrogance, and folly, as the Edinburgh 
Review assures us, has attempted to point 
out the road to national prosperity, it js 
hoped that the following simple, perspicu- 
ous, and easy plan for relieving all the 
distresses of the country, annihilating dis- 
content és 

The rest of the sheet was blank ! 


“ Act III], —Scensg, 4 Cavern. — Roblers 
discovered drinking. 
GLEE, 
** While our priests refuse us wine, 
How their ruby noses shine ! 
While the judge condemns the cup, 
His pimples rise in judgment up. 
Nor cady, priest, nor alcoran, 
Shall ever keep me from my can ! 

** Enter Callisthenes, who harangues the 
band. They swear to aid the Greeks in their 
revolt, and exeunt, embracing Callisthenes 
and each other. Scene, the Turkish fortress. 
Enter the. Greeks and Robbers with a real 
cannon. Abdallah defies them from the 
walls. Bombarding, storm, capture, and 
burning of the fortress. Abdallah fights, 
hanging by his feet on a beam.— Men. 
that has been done.—Suppose Abdallah mor- 
tally wounded, with his hands tied behind 
him, weré to creep about the stage, biting the 
toes of the enemy.—lIda is rescued from the 
flames by———” 

—* Sir Wm. 
Street. 

* Please to call between 3 and 5 o'clock.” 


—*‘ bargained, sold, aliened, released, ratified 
and confirmed, and by these presents doth 
grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, ratify, 
and confirm unto the said John Trot (in ot 
actual possession now being, by virtue of 4 
bargain and sale to him thhaieet made by in- 
denture—” 

“HE BOWER OF FANCY. 
** In groves umbrageous, dark, romantic, grand, . 
By fountains cool’d, by balmy zephyrs fann’d— 
Whence smiling lawns emerge, with flowrets fine, 
Now rise to hills; and now in vales decline, 


Curtis & Co. Lombard 
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ive fawns in frolic gambols rove, 

wT ream,’ tte vanish in the grove, 

*Midst whose majestic shadows brighter seem 

The wand’ring rills among its stems that gleam,— 

In such a lovely solitude, there stands—” 

_- A detached brick-house, with 6 good 

bed-rooms, 2 parlours, and offices below, 

coach-house and stable, a large garden and 
orchard. For further particulars apply to—” 
—** Your’s ever affecktionately, 

“« Nelson Sireet, Serina L——.’ 
Sitty rode.” 

—* pROSPECTUS OF A PLAN FOR ASSUR- 
ANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
MATRIMONY. 

3 « The precarious Condition of human life, 

perpetually subject to the loss of its most 

_ valued possessions, and of those comfortable 

appendages which alone render it desirable, 
_ has occasioned a laudable exertion of the in- 
'  genuity of mankind to mitigate the ruinous 
consequences of individual misfortunes, by 
voluntarily dividing the damage among many 
associates, all of whom engage to contribute 
to a compensation for the accidental misfor- 
tunes which may happen to any of them. 

All possible injuries, which are capable of 

pecuniary Compensation, may be made the 

subjects of insurance ; and surely there are 
none against which it is more important to 
guard than matrimonial disappointments. 

Those sagacious dozens of good men, to 

whom injured husbands so often appeal, can 

always assess the exact value of a given wife, 
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but after their grave appraisement is made, 
it frequently turns out that the defendant is 
pennyless. But a gentleman who had in- 
sured his wife from the time of his marriage, 
might in such a caserecover upon the policy.” 


—** ODE ON THE ACCESSION OF HIS PRE- 
SENT MAJESTY. 
“ O thou— 
** Say, heavenly,— 
“* What sounds— 
** Whence is— 
** Where— 
** Arise, immortal—” 


All these had been erased 
as ineffectual attempts. 


Z.0 d. 
— Attending you conferring ai és 
hereon - -, 
8. Attending you and your bro- 
ther, consulting on the several } 0 13 4 
matters in question - 
9. Attending you and your bro- 
ther, and Mr. Smith, confer- 
ring fully on this matter, and > 1 0 oO 


advising on the steps to be 
taken 


—** INTEGRITY, A VISION—” 


—‘‘ and unless the same is paid on or before 
Wednesday next, together with 6s. 8d. the 
costs of this application, we shall be under 
the necessity of commencing an action 
against you without further notice, 


We are, Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
Suarp and Gripe.” 





JOHN 


THERE is no species of humour in 
which the English more excel, than 
that which consists in caricaturing and 
giving ludicrous appellations, or nick- 
names. In this way they have whim- 

designated, not merely individu- 

als, but nations ; and in their fondness 
for pushing a joke, they have not spared 
even themselves. One would think, 
that y personifying itself, a nation 
ld be apt to picture something grand, 
heroic, imposing ; but it is charac- 
teristic of the peculiar humour of the 
uish, and of their love for what -is 
blunt, comic, and familiar, that they 
have embodied their national oddities 
in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red 
waisteoat,. leather breeches, and stout 
oaken Thus they have taken a 
t in exhibiting their most 
ate in a laughable point of 
w; and have been so successful in 
heit delineations, that there is scarcely 
§ in actual existence more abso- 















BULL.* 


lutely present to the public mind, than 
that eccentric personage, John Bull. 
Perhaps the continual contemplation 
ofthe character thus drawn of them, has 
contributed to fix it upon the nation ; 
and thus to give reality to what at first 
may have been painted in a great mea- 
sure from the imagination. Men are 
apt to acquire peculiarities that are con- 


“tinually-ascribed to them. The com- 


mon orders of English seem sent 
captivated with the Leau ideal whic 

they have formed of John Bull, and 
pon Sarr to act up to the broad carica- 
ture’that is perpetually before their eyes. 
Unluckily, they sometimes make their 
boasted Bull-ism an apology for their 
prejudice or grossness ; and this I have 
especially noticed among those trul 

home-bred.and genuine sons of the soil, 
who have never migrated beyond ‘the 
sound of Bow-bells. If one of these 
should be a little uncouth in speech, 
and apt to utter impertinent truths, he 
confesses that he is a real John Bull, 








* From Geoffrey Crayon’s ‘‘ Sketch Book.” 
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and always speakshis mind. If he now 
and then flies into an unreasonable 
burst of passion about trifles, he ob- 
serves, that John Bull is a choleric old 
blade, but then his passion is over in a 
inoment, and he bears no malice. Ifhe 
betrays a coarseness of taste, and an in- 
sensibility to foreign refinements, he 
thanks heaven for his ignorance—he is 
a plain John Bull, and has no relish for 
frippery and nicknacks. His very prone- 
ness to be gulled by strangers, and to 
pay extravagantly for absurdities, is ex- 
cused under the plea of munificence— 
for John is always more generous than 
wise. Thus, under the name of John 
Bull, he will contrive to argue ev 
fault into a merit, and will frankly con- 
vict himself of being the honestest fel- 
low in existence. 

However little, therefore, the charac- 
ter may have suited in the first instance, 
it has gradually adapted itself to the na- 
tion, or rather, they have adapted them- 
selves to each other; and a stranger 
who wishes to study English peculiari- 
ties, may gather much valuable infor- 
mation from the innumerable portraits 
of John Bull, as exhibited in the win- 
dows of the caricature shops. Still, 
however, he i8 one of those fertile hu- 
mourists, that are continually throwing 
out new traits, and presenting different 
aspects from different points of view ; 
and, often as he has been described, I 
canhot resist the temptation to give a 
slight sketch of him, such as he has met 
my eye. 

John Bull, to all a 
plain downri 
with much 
than rich 
mance in his nature, but'a vast deal of 
strong natural feeling. He excels in 
humour, more, than in wit; is jolly, 
rather than gay; melancholy, rather 
than morose; can easily be moved to a 
sudden tear, or seapeane into a broad 
laugh ; but he loathes sentiment, and 
has no turn for light pleasantry. He is 
a boon companion, if you allow him to 
have his humour, and to talk about 
himself; and he will stand by a friend 
in a quarrel, with life and however 
soundly he may be ; 

In is last respect, to tell the truth, 
he has a propensity to be somewhat too 
ready. He isa -minded personage, 
who thinks not merely for himself and 
family, but for all the country. round, 
and is most usly disposed to be 
every-body’s ch pion. He is continu- 
ally volunteering his services to settle 


rance, is a 
t, matter-of-fact fellow, 
ess of about him 


John Bull. 


rose. There is little of ro-. 
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his neighbours’ affairs; and takes it in 
great dudgeon if they engage in any 
matter of consequence without asking 
his advice; though he seldom engages 
in any friendly office of the kind. with. 
out finishing by getting into a a ere 
with all parties, and then one | itterly 
at their ingratitude. He unluckily took 
lessons in his youth in the noble science 
of defence, and having accomplished 
himself in the use of his limbs and his 
weapons, and become a perfect master 
at boxing and cudgel play, he has hada 
troublesome life of it ever since. He 
cannot hear of a quarrel between the 
most distant of his neighbours, but he 
begins incontinently to fumble with the 
head of his cudgel, and consider whether 
his interest or Webour does not require 
that he should meddle in the broils. 
Indeed, he has extended his relations of 
pride and policy so completely over the 
whole country, that no event can take 
pines without infringing some of his 
nely-spun rights and dignities. Couch. 
ed in his little domain, with these fila- 
ments stretching forth in every direction, 
he is like some choleric, bottle-bellied 
old spider, who has woven his web 
over a whole chamber, so that a fly 
cannot buzz, nora breeze blow, with- 
out startling his repose, and causing 
him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 
Though really a good-hearted, good- 
tempered old fellow at bottom, yet he 
is singularly fond of being in the midst 
of contention. It is one of his peculi- 
arities, however, that he only relishes 
the beginning of an affray : he always 
goes into a ht with alacrity, but comes 
out of it grumbling even when victor- 
ous; and though no one fights with 
more obsti to c a contested 
oint, yet, when the battle is over, and 
e comes to the reconciliation, he isso 
much taken up with the mere shaking 
of hands, “ve = s apt to let his an- 
tagonist pocket ey have been quar- 
villing. = It 4 not, therefore 


fighting that he ought so much to be on 


his guard st, as making friends. 
It is difficult to cudgel him out of 4 
farthing; but-put him: in. a good hv- 
mour, and you may bargain him out of 
all the in. his pocket. He 1s 
like one of his own ships, which will 
weather the roughest storm uninjured, 
but roll - masts overboard in the suc- 
m. 

_He 1s a. little fond of playing the ma¢- 
nifico abroad ; hd pulling out a we 
purse ; flinging his money bravely about 
at boxing matches, Gabe levee, and 
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ts, and cartying a high head 
— fer ntlemen of the fancy ;” but 
‘mmediately after one of these fits of ex- 
travagance, he will be taken with vio- 
lent qualms of economy; stop short at 
the most trivial expenditure; talk despe- 
rately of being ruined, and brought upon 
the parish ; and in such moods, will 
not pay the smallest tradesman’s bill, 
without violent altercation. He is, in 
fact, the most punctual and discontented 
:. aster in the world; drawing his 
- coin out of his breeches’ pocket with 
| infinite reluctance ; paying to the utter- 
- most farthing, but accompanying every 
' guinea with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, how- 
ever, he is a bountiful provider, and a 
hospitable housekeeper. His economy 
is oF a whimsical kind, its chief object 

being to devise how he may afford to be 
extravagant ; for he will begrudge him- 
self a beef-steak and pint of port one 
day, that he may roast an ox whole, 
broach a hogshead of ale, and treat all 
his neighbours, on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enor- 
mously expensive; not so much from 
any great outward parade, as from the 
great consumption of solid beef and 
ee ; the vast number of followers 
e feeds and clothes ; and his singular 
disposition to pay hugely for small ser- 
vices. He is a most kind and indulgent 
master, and, provided his servants hu- 
mour his peculiarities, flatter his vanity 
alittle now and then, and do not pecu- 
late grossly “3 him before his wy ttt 
may Manage him to perfection. Eve 
thing that lives on hin seems to thrive 
and grow fat. His house servants are 
well paid, and pampered, and have 
little to do. His horses are sleek and 
lazy, and prance slowly before his state 

age ; and his house-dogs sleep qui- 

| te out the door, and will hardly 
at a housebreaker. 

His family mansion is an old castel- 

“‘Manor-house, grey with age, and 

of'a most venerable, though weather- 


aten’ apy ce. It has been built 
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9 regular plan, but is a vast ac- 
Hation of parts, erected in various 
eles and ages. ‘The centre bears evi- 
eut traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
aa aS ponderous stone and old Eng- 
sh Oak Can make it. Like all the relics 
» tat ‘style, it is full of obscure pas- 
» mtricate mazes, and dusky cham- 

+, > and though these have been par- 
‘Mgnted up in modern days, yet 
are many places where you must 

e dark. Additions have 
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been made to the original edifice from 
time to time, and great alterations have 
taken place; towers and battlements 
have been erected during wars and tu- 
mults ; wings built in times of peace ; 
and out-houses, lodges, and offices, run 
up ape to the whim or conveni- 
ence of different generations ; until it 
has become one of the most spacious, 
rambling tenements imaginable. An 
entire wing is taken up with the family 
chapel ; a reverend pile that must once 
have been exceedingly sumptuous, and, 
indeed, in spite of having been altered 
and ioiplifeed at various periods, has 
still a look of solemn religious pomp. 
Its walls within are storied with the 
monuments of John’s ancestors ; and it 
is snugly fitted up with soft cushions and 
well-lined chairs, where such of his fa- 
mily as are inclined to church services, 
may doze comfortably in the discharge 
of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John 
much money ; but he is staunch in his 
religion, and piqued in his zeal, from 
the circumstance that many dissenting 
chapels have been erected in his vicinity, 
and several of his neighbours, with 
whom he has had quarrels, are strong 
papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel, he 
maintains, at a large expense, a pious 
and portly family chaplain. He is a 
most learned and decorous Soames, 
and a truly well-bred Christian, who 
always backs the old gentleman in his 
opinions, winks discreetly at his little 
peccadilloes, rebukes the children when 
refractory, and is of great use in exhort- 
ing the tenants to read their bibles, say 
their prayers, and, above all, to pay their 
rents punctually, and without grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a very 
antiquated taste, somewhat heavy, and 
Often inconvenient, but full of the so- 
lemn magnificence of former times ; 
fitted up with rich, though faded tapes- 
try, unwieldy furniture, and loads of 
massy gorgeous old plate. The vast 
fire-places, ample kitchens, extensive 
cellars, and sumptuous bhanqueting-halls, 
—all speak of the roaring hospitality of 
days of yore, of which the modern fes- 
tivity at the manor-house is but a sha- 
dow. ‘There are, however, complete 
suites of rooms apparently deserted and 
time-worn ; and towers and turrets that 
are tottering to decay; so that in high 
winds there is danger of their tumbling 
about the ears of the household. 

John has frequently been advised to 
have the old edifice thoroughly over- 
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hauled, and to have some of the use- 
less parts pulled down, and the others 
strengthened with their materials ; but 
the old gentleman always grows testy on 
this subject. He swears the house is 
an excellent house— that it is tight and 
weather-proof, and not to be shaken by 
tempests—that it has stood for several 
hundred years, and, therefore, is not 
likely to tumble down now —that as to 
its being inconvenient, his family is ac- 
customed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them 
—that as to its unwieldy size and irre- 
gular construction, these result from its 
being the growth of centuries, and being 
improved « the wisdom of every genera- 
tion—that an old nual, like his, re- 
quires a large house to dwell in ; new, 
upstart families may live in modern cot- 
tages and snug boxes, but an old Eng- 
lish family should inhabit an old Englis 
manor-house. If you point out any part 
of the building as superfluous, he insists 
that it is material to the strength or de- 
coration of the rest, andthe harmony of 
the whole ; and swears that the parts 
are so built into each other, that, if you 
ull down one, you run the risk of 
ike the whole about your ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that John 
has a great disposition to protect and 
patronize. He thinks it indispensable 
to the dignity of an ancient and honour- 
able family, to be bounteous in its ap- 
pointments, and to be eaten up by de- 
pendants ; and so, partly from pride, 
and partly from kind-heartedness, he 
makes it a rule always to give shelter 
and maintenance to be superannuated 
servants. | 

The consequence is, that, like many 
other venerable family establishments, 
his manor is encumbered by old retain- 
ers whom he cannot turn off, and old 
styles which he cannot lay down. His 
mansion is like a great hospital of in- 
valids, and, with all its magnitude, is 
not a whit too large for its inhabitants. 
Not a nook or corner but is of use in 
housing some useless personage. Groups 
of veteran beef-eaters, gouty pensioners, 
and retired heroes of the buttery and 
the larder, are seen lolling about its 
walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing 
under its trees, or sunning themselves 
upon a nenenes at its doors; Every, 

ce out-house is garrisoned b 
‘ muilles.; are amaz | Cc, 
and when they die off, are sure a 
John a legacy of hungry mouths to be 
provided for. A mattock cannot be 
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struck against the most mouldering, 
tumble-down tower, but out pops, from 
some cranny or loop hole, the grey pate 
of some superannuated hanger-on, who 
has lived at John’s expense all his life, 
and makes the most grievous outcry, a 
their pulling down the roof from ove 
the head of a worn-out servant of the 
family. This is an appeal that John’s 
honest heart never can withstand ; 59 
that a man, who has faithfully eaten his 
beef and pudding all his life, is sure ty 
be rewarded with a pipe and tankard in 
his old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned 
into paddocks, where his broken-down 
chargers are turned loose, to pace un- 
disturbed for the remainder of their ex. 
istence—a worthy example of grateful 
recollection, which, if some of his neigh- 
bours were to imitate, would not be 
to their discredit. Indeed, it is one of 
his great pleasures to point out these 
old steeds to his visitors, to dwell on 
their good qualities, extol their past ser. 
vices, and boast, with some little vain- 

lory, of the perilous adventures and 
ardy exploits through which they have 
carried him. 

He is given, however, to indulge his 
veneration for family usages, and family 
incumbrances, to a whimsical extent. 
His manor is infested by gangs of gyp- 
sies ; yet he will not suffer them to be 
driven off, because they have infested 
the place time out of mind, and been 
regular poachers upon every generation 
of the family. He will scarcely permit 
a dry branch to be lopped from the great 
trees that surround the house, lest it 
should molest. the rooks, that have bred 
there for centuries. Owls have taken 
possession of the dovecote; but they 
are hereditary owls, and must not be 
disturbed. Swallows have nearly choked 
up every chimney with their nests ;_mat- 
tins build in every frieze and cornice; 
crows flutter about the towers, and 
perch on every weather-cock ; and old 
grey-headed rats may be seen in every 
quarter of the house, running in and 
out-of their holes undauntedly, in broad 


day-light. In short, John has such 4 


reverence for every thing that has been 
long in the family, that he ‘will not hear 
even of abuses being reformed, because 
they are good old family abuses. 

All these whims habits have col- 
curred woefully to drain the old gentle- 
man’s purse; and as he prides himsel 
on punctuality in money matters, 29 
wishes to maintain his credit in the 


neighbourhood, they have caused him 
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lexity in meeting his engage- 
ae is an has been ae 
by the altercations and heart-burnings 
which are continually being place in 
his family. His children have been 
brought up to different callings, and are 
of different ways of thinking; and as 
they have always been allowed to speak 
their minds freely, they do not fail to 
exercise the privilege most clamorously 
in the present posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the 
race, and are clear that the old establish- 
ment should be oe up in all its state, 
whatever may be the cost; others, who 
are more prudent and considerate, en- 
treat the old gentleman to retrench his 
expenses, and to put his whole system 
of housekeeping on a more moderate 
footing. He as, indeed, at times 
seemed inclined to listen to their opi- 
nions, but their wholesome advice has 
been completely defeated by the obstre- 
ms conduct of one of his sons. 
is is a noisy rattle-pated fellow, of 
rather low habits, who neglects his bu- 
siness' to frequent ale-houses— is the 
orator of village clubs, and a complete 
ofacle among the poorest of his father’s 
tenants. No sooner-does he hear any 
of his brothers mention reform or re- 
trenchment, than up he jumps, takes 
the words out of their mouths, and 
roars out for an overturn. When his 
tongue is once going, nothing can stop 
it. He rants about the room; hectors 
the old man about his spendthrift prac- 
tices; ridicules his tastes and pursuits ; 
insists that he shall turn the old servants 
out of doors; give the broken-down 
horses to the hounds; send the fat 
packing, and takea field preach- 
erin his place—nay, that the whole 
mansion shall be levelled with 
the ground, and a plain one of brick 
and mortar built in its place.. He rails 
at every social entertainment and family 
festivity, and skulks away growling to 
the ale-house whenever an equipage 
drives. up.to the door. Though con- 
aptly complaining of the emptiness of 
e, yet he scruples not to spend 
all  pocket-money in: these tavern 
mvocations, and.even runs up scores 
th pees cover which he preaches 
ene alls ers extravagance. 
_ may readily be imagined how little 
“1 ‘warting agrees with the old ca- 
“tS ery temperament. He has be- 
come $0 irritable, from repeated cross- 
that the mere mention of retrench- 
f relorm is a signal for a brawl 
»and the tavern oracle. As 
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the latter is too sturdy and refractory for 
paternal discipline, having grown out of 
all fear of the cudgel, they have frequent 
scenes of wordy warfare, which at times 
run so high, that John is fain to call in 
the aid of his son Tom, an officer who 
has served abroad, but is at present 
living at home, on half-pay. This last 
is sure to stand by the old gentleman, 
right or wrong ; likes nothing so much 
as a racketing roystering life; and is 
ready, at a wink or nod, to out-sabre, 
and flourish it over the orator’s head, if 
he dares to array himself against pater- 
nal authority. 

These family dissensions, as usual, 
have got abroad, and are rare food for 
scandal in John’s neighbourhood. 
People begin to look wise, and shake 
their heads, whenever his affairs are 
mentioned, They all ‘ hope that mat- 
ters are not so bad with him as repre- 
sented ; but when a man’s own children 
begin to rail at his extravagance, things 
must be badly managed. They under- 
stand he is mortgaged over head and 
ears, and is continually dabbling with 
money-lenders. He is certainly an open- 
handed old gentleman, but they fear he 
has lived too fast; indeed, they never 
knew any good come of this fondness 
for hunting, racing, revelling, and prize- 
fighting. Tn short, Mr. Bull’s estate is 
a very fine one, and has been in the 
family a long while ; but for all that, 
they have known many finer estates 
come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect 
which these pecuniary embarrassments 
and domestic feuds Be had on the 
poor man himself. Instead of that jolly 
round corporation, and snug rosy face, 
which he used to present, he has of late 
become as shrivelled and shrunk as a 
frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold- 
laced waistcoat, which bellied out so 
bravely in those prosperous days when 
he sailed before the wind, now hangs 
loosely about him like a mainsail in a 
calm. His leather breeches are all in 
folds and wrinkles ; and appercady have 
much ado to hold up the boots that 
awn on both sides of his once sturdy 

s. 

nstead of strutting about, as for- 
merly, with his three-cornered hat on 
one side; flourishing his cudgel, and 
bringing it down every moment with a 
hearty ~ sai upon the ground , lookin 
every one sturdily in the face, and troll- 
ing out a stave of a catch or a drinking 
song; he now goes about jee, 
thoughtfully to himself, with his hea 
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drooping down, his cudgel tucked under 
his arm, and his hands thrust to the 
bottom of his breeches pockets, which 
are evidently empty. 

Such is the plight of honest John 
Bull at present ; yet for all this the old 
fellow’s spirit is as tall and as gallant as 
ever. If you drop the least expression 
of sympathy or concern, he takes fire in 
an instant ; swears that he is the richest 
and stoutest fellow in the country ; talks 
of laying out large sums to adorn his 
house or go buy another estate; and, 
with a valiant swagger and ping of 
his cudgel, longs exceedingly to have 
pert wem, on dh at quarterstaff. 

Though there may be something ra- 
ther whimsical in all this, yet I confess 
1 cannot look upon John’s situation, 
without strong feelings of interest. 
With all his odd humours and obstinate 

rejudices, he is a sterling hearted old 

lade. He may not be so wonderfully 
fine a fellow as he thinks himself, but 
he is at least twice as good as his neigh- 
bours represent him. His virtues are 
all his own; all plain, home-bred and 
unaffected. His very faults smack . of 
the raciness of his good qualities. His 
extravagance savours of his generosity; 
his quarrelsomeness of his courage ; his 
credulity of his open faith ; his vanity of 
his pride; and his bluntness of his sin- 
cerity. They. are all the redundancies 
of a rich and liberal character. He is 
like his own oak; rough without, but 
sound and solid within; whose - bark 
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abounds with excrescences in propor. 
tion to the growth and grandeur of the 
timber; and whose branches make , 
fearful groaning and murmuring in the 
least storm, from their very magnitude 
and luxuriance. ‘There is something 
too, in the appearance of his old family 
mansion that is extremely poetical an( 
picturesque ; and, as long as it can be 
rendered comfortably habitable, I should 
almost tremble to see it meddled with 
during the yee conflict of tastes and 
opinions. Some of his advisers are no 
doubt good architects that might be of 
service ; but many I fear are mere |e. 
vellers, who when they had once got ty 
work with their mattocks on the vene. 
rable edifice, would never stop until 
they had brought it to the ground, and 
perhaps heened themselves among the 
ruins. All that I wish is, that John’ 
present troubles may teach him mor 
prudence in future. That he may cease 
to distress his mind about other people's 
affairs; that he may give up the Pri 
less attempt to promote the good of his 
neighbours, and the peace an happiness 
of the world, by dint of the cudgel; 
that he may remain quietly at home; 
gradually get his house into repair ; cul- 
tivate his rich estate according to his 
fancy ; husband his income—if he thinks 
proper; bring his unruly children into 
order —if he can; renew the jovial 
scenes of ancient prosperity ; and long 
enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, an 
honourable, and a merry old age. 





LETTER FROM A. RESIDENT AT CUBA. 
{Since it is not improbable that the relations between Great Britain and the Island of Cubs 
will, at no distant period, become more important and immediate, we are happy to lay 
before our readers the following account of that settlement, which we believe to be a 


faithful as it is lively and interesting.] 
Havanna, May 2, 1819. 
YOU are not aware, my dear friend, 
what a task you.impose upon me: to, 
write nterely a note is a fatiguing opera- 
tion here, and you desire a letter con- 
taining a circumstantial account of 
all that strikes me in the New World. 
_ I will, however, endeavour to satisfy 
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country are just as ignorant as myself; 
their prescriptions, although totally dif 
ferent, invariably produce the same ¢- 
feet—the death of the patient. 

The negro women, to the confusion 
of sciénce, treat the vomito negro wilh 
much better success than the faculty: 
the confidence which they inspire trar- 
quillizes the patient, mre nature pro- 
bably performs the rest. 
who have’ brought over these goo 


The <a 

crea- 
tures from ‘the coast of Africa, ar 
themselves obliged to implore their a 
sistance, and owe their lives to perso 
whom they have torn from their cout 


, and deprived of freedom. Th! 
pl kills with terrible dispateh. 
Woe to him whose conscience 1s 0 
clear! You cannot be absent two ” 
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days, without hearing, on your 

a of the death of some of your ac- 
yaintance. This has occurred to me 
cwioe. The first person of whose de- 
cease 1 was thus apprised was a young 
Frenchman, named St. André, who was 
a preparing to deliver lectures on che- 
mistry, and who, having resided three 
years in the colony, was considered as 
- inured to the climate. The second, 
scarcely nineteen years old, was the son 
of M. Darte, the celebrated porcelain 
manufacturer, who has such a hand- 
| some shop in the Palais Royal at Paris. 
| ‘The accomplishments, amiable disposi- 
tion, and modesty of this 
had gained him many frien 
Havanna is not the only seat of this 
dreadful disease; it prevails in all the 
ts of the island of Cuba. I have just 
std that of one hundred French- 
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men who were sent about two months 
since to Nuevitas, half have already pe- 
- fished. The country indeed is more 
healthy, but thither also the vomito negro 
pret its ravages, though there it is 
_ neitherso common, so violent, nor so 
| The 
exempted from the yellow fever as is 
generally supposed ; it is only on one 
severe condition that they can secure 
themselves from its attacks, namely, 
never quitting the Havanna, or the 
other of the island. Those who 
em for the continent of America, 
or for Europe, and even such as have 
lived for some years in the interior of 
the country, cannot return without 
danger to their town residences. I 
have just witnessed the death of a girl of 
ten: : she was born in the Havanna, 
ind tup a few leagues from the 
city, whither she had come to attend 
some family festivity, no more to return. 
— $ of this — are not rare. : 
_YoOu-ma ibly imagine that the 
disease is Bat ieenine during the six 









months of ‘the when the sun quits 
this part of the torid zone. This no- 
mn, tl generally received, is erro- 
ous. It is unfortunately but too cer- 
tain dh ‘the vomito negro carries off 
aA vic every day, only in less 
mmderm autumn and winter than in 
ping and summer. At this moment 
aes wit great violence : in the latter 
au Of April, it s a seventy-six 
fenchm AS ag ish, and -other 
: ns, in. same - 
When I go out, I meet hun- 
‘Sf priests running, crossing theio- 
OnTaty Mac.—No. 79. 
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natives are not so completely — 
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selves, in all directions : some are carry- 
ing the host; others, singing hymns for 
the dead, are walking in procession to- 
wards the church-yard. If I return 
home, twenty bells, which are con- 
tinually going, produce a much more 
painful impression upon my soul than 
the scenes that I have just quitted. 
What most astonishes me ts, that those 
who are not attacked by the disease do 
not leave a country cursed with so hor- 
rible a scourge: The love of gain has 
its — : people are loth te relinquish 
a speculation in which they have em- 
barked, and therefore remain. Each 
nation adheres to its peculiar character : 
the Frenchman drowns reflection by 
singing, the Englishman by drinking. 
As [ can neither sing nor drink, | shall 
seek refuge in the country, where I will 
continue my letter, if the vomito negro 
does not pursue me thither. 





Here I am established, in the midst 
of a dreary country, covered with vol- 
canic ruins, without any prospect, but 
that of a few thinly scattered trees 
which afford no shade, and the pale 
green of which has no charm for the 
imagination. I shall entertain you this 
time with a subject less dismal than the 
vomito negro. 1 have already informed 
you that I was sixty days on the pas- 
sage : 1 was impatient to discover land, 
and still more to set foot on it. Fancy 

inted it as the most beautiful country 
in the world ; but how different was the 
reality! Instead of an enchanting coast, 
enamelled with a thousand flowers, and 
watered by twenty meandring streams, 
all wae bare, dreary, and desolate. Much 
as I was disappointed, I still beheld in 
idea our learned and indefatigable Petit 
du Thouars, climbing like a goat over 
the rocks that scarcely project above the 
water, his eye-glass constantly in mo- 
tion, himself in despair at not finding a 
single plant to increase his coilection, 
at length relinquishing all eo and 
asking, with his habitual good-humour 
and serenity, ‘‘ But whither have you 
brought me?” — without further re- 
— ing me for this scurvy trick.— 
jhould the mania of visiting foreign 
countries ever seize you, my friend, con- 
sult not professed travellers or geogra- 
phers, who merely copy the former ; ap- 
ply for information to mercantile and 
sea-faring men, who are not led away 
by imagination, but see things as they 
really are. Here we are, however, in the 
harbour of Havanna, which is celebrated 
enough to deserve some description. 


Vor. XIV. 
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Before you enter, you observe on your 
left a fort, called Morro, under the guns 
of which all ships are obliged to pass: 
the eminence on which it is built, its 
extent, and still more the threatening 
attitude of its cannon, give to this fort 
an air that commands respect. On ap- 
proaching nearer to the entrance, you 
perceive on the right some small coun- 

houses, and in the distance a village 
called Salua. This prospect is very 
pleasing. In a few minutes you sail up 
- narrow channel, which hoe a = 
the port, and a igious basin of an 
oval’ fi re suddenly saoian upon the 
view. Here from a thousand to twelve 
hundred flags of all nations are fre- 
quently seen flying at once. Tyre her- 
self could not have afforded a more 
magnificent spectacle: but another pro- 
spect soon puts an end to all reflection 
and comparison. Opn the right the city 
is concealed by a thick wall, above 
which scarcely any thing can be disco- 
vered but a few church steeples, from 
the heavy appearance of which it may 
be sresuinedi that, in the embellishment 
of this city, the services of architects 
have been entirely dispensed with. On 
the left of the port are seen several 
houses belonging to the village of La 
Regla, and in the back-ground a num- 


ber of trees, the only ornaments of this 


immense basin. In vain would you 
look for rocks picturesquely crowned 
with wood, coodant hills, or buildings 
rising in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The port of Havanna, without doubt 
the most spacious in America, is gra- 
dually decreasing in depth with a ra- 
pidity that ought to excite the serious 
attention of the mother country, and of 
the colony. It is ascertained, that the 
channel leading to it has, in sixty-nine 
years, become fifty-nine vares narrower, 
ing now no more than one hun 
and fifty vares in breadth. In the year 
1743, it was twenty-four feet deep ; at 
present it is only seventeen. In the 
same year the depth of water at the en- 
trance of the harbour was sixty feet ; 
now it is but eighteen. The evil. is 
known, and the remedies for it would 
doubtless be extremely easy ; but firm- 
their application, and these seem to be 
nting as well in the officers of .go- 
vernment as in private individuals. 
_ Before I leave the harbour, I must 
inform that i 


1 a’ machine has been 
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was constructed upwards of twenty yea 
since, after the plans of Pietro Gatel, , 
native of Catalonia, who, however, wa 
deprived of the honour and. profit of the 
invention by the then governor. |, 
could not even obtain permission ty 
erect his machine; vexation and wap; 
soon afterwards consigned him to the 
ve, and his widow and children wer, 
feft at the Havagna in abject indigence. 
Now that you are seuninted With 
the harbour, permit me to conduct you 
into the city. As soon as you hare 
landed, you perceive a narrow arcli that 
leads into it. From the beach to this 
ate the distance is ten paces. At the 
frst step oe feel by spe sinking into, 
uagmire, but you keep up your spirit; 
vith the idea, oy ns Js casas is 
sed you, shall find firm footing 
When once through the gate, you dis. 
cover your mistake; to the right, to the 
left, and before you, there 1s nothing 
but a swamp, and the straight streets 
merely indicate that you must not ex. 
pect to be in the dry till you have reach. 
ed the house you are in quest of. The 
streets are not paved; there is no drain 
for the water; the ground continues in 
the state in which it was_ originally 
created. The Havanna may be said to 
be one vast sewer, from which pestilen- 
tial exhalations are incessantly rising 
As soon as you enter the place, you are 
assailed by an intolerable stench, which 
adheres to, and does not again quit you. 
You advance through dirty narrow 
streets, lined with low houses, the un- 
glazed windows of which are only closed 
with wooden shutters. Their popu- 
lousness merely serves to aggravate the 
painful impression: thousands of whites 
and blacks, mostly covered with rags, 
excite disgust in the newly-arrived stran- 
ger; his brilliant expectations vanish, 
and all. that he sees is totally differen! 
from what he anticipated. The whole 
way you have to defend your face from 
swarms of muskitoes, and your eal 
from the everlasting din of eight or ten 
bells.. One tolls for a dying person, at- 
other for a funeral, a third for divine 
service. At h you reach your in), 
which you would not take to be such, 
unless<you were told so, A prodigious 
hall, as large as our barns, and almost 3 
bare, is:the public room ; the small cell 
of bed are, if any thing, st 
more naked. Here nd your 
-witheut anyother furniture than ! 
truekle-bed. Youthrow yourself upo" 
at, Tathercin order to:see and hear ™ 


«It amore;thamto'sleep. Vain hope! 1 
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hard mattress, which you have 
obtained after long solicitation, pro- 
duces intolerable heat and -uneasiness ; 
does not visit you ; and unfortu- 
nately you cannot here dream with your 
eyes , for the moans that proceed 
en the adjéining chamber, would cast 
a m over the liveliest imagination. 
Such was my case the first might: no 
sooner had I risen than I hastened to 
inquire concerning my sick neighbour, 
whose groans had so disturbed me. 
“« He is out,” was the reply: this paci- 
fied me, till I heard next day that he 
was gone out, never to return, having 
been fetched away to be buried. 

This, my friend, is a faithful descri 
tion of my first day. Three fourths of 
the new-comers have quite enough of 
it, and embark again immediately: mi- 
litary men are usually in the greatest 
hurry to get away, whence I infer, that 
notwithstanding their bravery, they are 
fonder of life than might be supposed. 

In vain you seek to amuse yourself; 
here is not one building worthy of 
notice, no public garden, not a tree to 
shade you from the sun—nothing but 
narfow muddy streets, and low houses, 
the construction of which proclaims the 
infaney of the art.. In short, Havanna 
seems to have been built expressly for the 
inhabitants by which it is peopled. In 
Europe, the most abject wretchedness 
cannot nt a more disgusting spec- 
tacle, those creatures, with black 
and brown faces, who fill the public 
streets; whose bodies, where they are 
not covered with squalid rags, exhibit 
= poultices, and blisters of Spanish 

. In a word, you fancy yourself 
not in a town, but in a vast hospital. 
inks I hear you ask, «Do the 


more ‘opulent inhabitants then never 

= eer ?”?They certainly do, 
: are seldom seen on foot; the 

eet | 


the dirt oblige them to make 
their excursions in a selonte. is to the 
women, whether rich: or poor, custom 
bids them the use of their feet ; they 
except in a car q 

nd then they are sliacid elaliy alae 
tated irom unhallowed looks by a cloth 
iain. =A ‘into their houses is 





ing. The largest a 
the ground, and the 
ue and windows are constantly open. 
‘*nOw not at first what to call this 
j tor you see carriages, toilet, 
ed together. Is it a 
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are performed in it— nay, even the wo- 
men put on their chemises there as quietly 
as if they were skreened from every in- 
trusiveeye. In London or Paris sucha 
scene would attract a crowd of specta- 
tors ; here it is scarcely noticed. Whether 
London has the advantage in point of 
morality I will not pretend to decide ; 
but certainly more decorum prevails in 
that city. 

‘Towards evening, in the hope of in- 
demnifying yourself with social inter- 
course for the disappointments of the 
day, you repair to some acquaintance, 
or to one of the persons to whom you 
have been recommended. You find the 
master of the house and his family in 
awful solitude. Perhaps you have come 
too early. Such is your first thought. 
You wait one hour, and then a second ; 
not a soul arrives to interrupt the dull- 
ness of the conversation. In this country 
it is areal effort to talk, from which you 
feel, as it were, bathed in perspiration. 
Very soon tired of speaking alone, you 
sink down upon your seat, and, after the 
example of your host, resign yourself to 
sleep. On waking, you are offered a 
large glass of water; this is the signal 
for separating, and after being well en- 
tertained, according to the ideas of the 
colony, you take your leave. 

The lodging-rooms here are of extra- 
ordinary dimensions ; take measure of 
the apartments of the king’s library, and 
you may then form an idea of them. In 
some of these rooms you observe furni- 
ture of European workmanship, but 
they appear not the less bare; for it 
would require a whole magazine of 
goods to make any kind of show. Ina 
country, moreover, where furniture is 
liable to injury from vermin, heat, and 
damp, it would be necessary to renew it 

every two or three years, which would 
be very expensive. The natives, there- 
fore, prefer keeping their gold and their 
piastres, on which those enemies can- 
not make any impression, and the sight 
of which affords much more gratification 
to the uncultivated mind than the pro- 
ductions of art and taste. 35 

I need not tell you that the mer- 
chants were the first to set the example 
of embellishing their houses, but hitherto 
they have been followed by very few. 
The first families in the country still ad- 

here to their ancient manners mar sim- 

icity. In. their apartments scarcely an 
Phot articles of Seanitare are to voit 
thanchests or boxes ; these they place here 
and there upon chairs, and name after the 
they.are applied. That which 
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contains papers, for instance, they call 
the secretaire, and that which holds their 
linen, the commode. Hence you may 
perceive that they are no strangers to the 
different uses to which our various ar- 
ticles of furniture are appropriated. 

In a country where the refinements of 
social life are scarcely known, dramatic 
entertainments and balls are almost in- 
dispensably necessary. Respecting the 
former I shall merely tell you, that the 
“« Mysteries,” which so highly as ws 
our ancestors, are still represented here. 
I was present at the performance of the 
‘* Triumph of the Ave Maria ;’’ this tragi- 
comedy terminates with the sudden ap- 
pearance of a valiant knight, mounted 
on a real horse, and waving the bleeding 
head of an infidel on the point of his 
lance. IL cannot describe the horror 
which this sight produced in me; but 
to the rest of the spectators it afforded 
high gratification—no fainting-fits, no 
nervous weaknesses, none of those affec- 
tations by which you men. in Europe 
are continually imposed upon. How 
could a fiction shock the feelings of fe- 
males accustomed to bull-fights, and 
who are daily liable to encounter the 
corpse of a murdered fellow-creature? 

t me now conduct you to the as- 
sembly-rooms. These are situated about 
half a mile from the town. An avenue 
leads to them, at the any of which 
is a statue of Charles III. It is small, 
and the dress is so faithfully copied as to 
give the king quite a ridiculous appear- 
ance. I am highly displeased. with the 
sculptor, whose chisel has thus ex- 
posed the best and most enlightened of 
the Spanish monarchs to the public de- 
rision. I had almost forgotten to men- 
tion, that upon the road close to this 
statue lies a block of marble, upon which 
is rudely sketched the head of Christe- 
pher Columbus. This s 
of that great man, relinquished almost 
as soon. as begun, lies in the dust at the 
king’s feet—a correct emblem of the 
ingratitude of the monarch whom he 
served. About twenty years ago, during 
a momentary enthusiasm occasioned 
the removal of the remains of the dis- 
coverer of the new world from San Do- 
mingo to Havanna, it was determined 
to erect a statue in honour of him; 
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more worthy of possessing them wij 
avenge him. — Bat to return to the ball; 
of the Havanna. 

Five or six hundred volantes are em. 
ployed in conveying the ladies and gen. 
tlemen to the rooms. These volantes are 
not to be compared with the meanest of 
our post-chaises ; they are drawn by two 
horses, and driven by blacks. You ente 
the assembly-rooms, but soon perceive 
that dancing is but a secondary objec, 
of the company. ‘The first peremens 
through which you pass are full of tables 
completely covered with gold and siiver, 
The largest sums are lost and won ina 
minute with a sang-froid wholly un. 
known in Europe. What renders this 
spectacle the more amusing is, to okserve 
this Countess, or that Marchioness, seat. 
ed between a Spanish monk and a Dutch 
sailor, and enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
which they puff at her from their segars, 
Here sonblieg is not condemned by the 
public opinion; the priest, the gentle. 
man, the magistrate, the merchant, sit 
down to the green table with the same 
composure as they would perform the 
most indifferent action. ‘The father of 
a family conducts his wife and daughter 
into the ball-room, and then joins the 
gamesters ; all this is quite a matter of 
course. It is not accounted degrading 
to keep the bank; the best proof of 
which is, that the bankers belong to 
the noblest families in the colony. [he 
laws and the commands of the governor, 
indeed, threaten gamblers with severe 

alties ; but those who are charged 
with the duty of prosecuting transgress- 
ors, find it more advan us to skreen 
them ; they, therefore, undertake to per- 
suade the governor that gaming is a ne- 
cessary evil, and, doubtless, their argv- 
ments are convincing, since it is carne 
on with open doors and almost in public. 

We are now in the ball-room, which 
is decorated with simplicity and taste. 
A hundred tapers pour a brilliant light 

who form a semicircle 

of the room. ‘This 

able moment of the illu 

, faces full of ex- 
pression, and the iest little feet m 
the world, could not fail to shake the 


thost rigid stoic, to whatever country be 
might . The gentlemen are seated 
on the opposite side of the room. Dv 
ring the whole of the ball the sex 
never we ‘The masters of the 
ceremonies call out the parties to dance, 
80 Strict is the decorum main 
in the room, that you would almost 
‘ éaaln } f liti o} ved to be the 
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same as those which the Jesuits intro- 
duced at the dances of the savages of 
ay. The ball opens with a mi- 
nuet, which is repeated to disgust, not 
from choice but from necessity; the 
minuet step is more like walking than 
dancing, and this is better suited toa 
country where the slightest motion de- 
ives you of breath and strength. 
It is a difficult task to drive the ladies 
from their seats. No sooner have they 
quitted the attitude of repose, than they 
joseall the graces with which your fancy 
| invested them ; they hop like cripples ; 
the tight shoes which pinch their feet 
-  oecasion them severe pain at every step ; 
their sufferings are so strongly expressed 
jn their countenances as to distort their 
features. Their shape is not supported 
by any corset, and they have no notion 
ft holding their robes, for I must tell 
ou that the French fashion of dress is 
of very recent adoption in this country. 
Not more than ten years since, females 
were accustomed: to appear in public just 
in thesame state as they had risen from 
bed. 
The men are less awkward, because 
suffer no annoyance from their 
shoes, but they want that dignity of air 
and attitude which is so necessary in 
the minuet; they are, moreover, utter 
to the peculiar character of 
thatdance. These barbarians presume 
to present themselves to their partners 
in surtouts, and. with round hats, or 
none at all. Whites alone are admitted 
to the balls which I have just described, 
and-you perceive that they cannot boast 
of having adhered to the original inten- 
tion of the minuet. This honour be- 
longs exclusively to the oe ererens. I 
cannotexpress the astonishment I felt on 
seeing these blacks, of graceful figure, 
‘up-to their partners, holding 
ir dress-hats in age treeien> and then 
covering themselves with a nity that 
begins to be rare even in ae | Eu- 











. The negro-women are not sur- 
assed bythe men ; all their motions 
e gracetul and noble; it is evident 
“Rat they heap torture their feet to de- 
rive them of their proper shape: the 
uss with taste, andthey hold ae 
weswith an nce which ‘even the 
rs of you would not fail to 
_ fF went tothe negro ball with the in- 
wef ot amusing myself for a’ moment 













xpense of the company; but I 
aK et Lin reckoning. ; What 
| was infinitely better than 





» Mad quitted ;.and had’ any one 
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talked to me at this moment of the su- 
periority of the whites to the blacks, I 
should have replied : “ Only open your 
eyes and judge.” The decent gaiety of 
these negroes of both sexes, the softness 
of their ona, and the cordiality that 
prevails among them, cannot but excite 
the most favourable prepossessions. 
They are by nature improvisatori and 
musicians, and I will venture to predict, 
that if the colony should ever have a 
literature to boast of, it will be indebted 
for it to the blacks. “* What!” you 
may ask, “are the whites then inferior 
to them?” I have no hesitation to ad- 
mit, that this is the case between the 
tropics. The black here retains the 
whole physical and moral energy which 
he received from the Creator. ‘The most 
scorching sun leaves him in full posses- 
sion of his powers—nay, his heat, how- 
ever intense, scarcely suffices the negro, 
who not only in the evening, but also 
during .the day, seeks an increase of 
warmth from his fire, which is con- 
stantly kept burning. The white, on 
the other hand, transported from a tem- 
perate to a pay ape climate, manifestly 
degenerates ; for ten hours of the day 


_ he is, as it were, annihilated, and utterly 


incapable of any exertion either of body 
or mind: to read for a quarter of an 
hour is here a martyrdom. If an adver- 
sary to the doctrine of the unlimited 
perfectibility of man were placed be- 
tween the tropics, he would be obliged 
to seek proofs in support of his system 
among the whites, not among the 
blacks. 

The elegance of the dress of the free 
negroes of the island of Cuba, nay their 
demeanour alone, indicates that they 
are in easy circumstances. This is 
actually the case, and their highly-laud- 
able industry is the source of their 


_wealth. The indolence of the Spaniards 


has given the monopoly of the mecha- 
nical arts to the free negroes, who work 
without intermission; and as they are 
much more temperate than Europeans, 
and handicraft labour obtains very high 
wages in Cuba, their savings increase 
fast, especially as the lowest rate of in- 
terest in this country is 20 per cent. 


The free negroes in general reside in the . 


towns; they have an unconquerable 


‘aversion to a country life and rural oc- 


cupations. It is but natural that a 
should dislike places and objects whic 

remind them of ‘their servitude and suf- 
ferings. The preference which they 


manifest for the towns has long excited 
apprehensions in ‘the government and 
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the more discerning inhabitants of the 
colony; but the ol was pereeived too 
late, and now it admits not of remedy. 
The number of free negroes has in- 
creased to such a degree, that it would 
be impossible for the government to 
nsdamel: tesie to live dispersed in the 
country, where, scattered over an exten- 
sive space, they would have had fewer 
opportunities of associating together, 
and acquiring a knowledge of their 
strength. This they now know—they 
know their numbers, and they will not 
much longer endure a condition, in 
which, notwithstanding their manumis- 
sion, they are exposed to daily insult. 
At Rome the manumission of slaves 
was not attended with any bad conse- 
quences: the slaves were of the same 
colour as their masters, and as soon as 
they were declared free, they formed a 
part of the state; every freedman was a 
citizen added to the republic. As the 
taint of their origin was not obvious to 
the eye, it was soon erased from the 
memory. In our modern colonies the 
case is different; the black cannot 
change his colour, which is an insu- 
perable obstacle to the attainment of 
civil honours ; so that he cannot fill the 
meanest post that in other countries is 
relinquished to the dregs of the people. 
The white will never allow of a political 
uality between himself and the negro. 
This is a prejudice, I shall be told—so 
it is; but never was prejudice so deeply 
rooted. Put M. Destutt de Tracy, than 
whom no man has, a stronger abhor- 
rence of social distinctions, to the test— 
place a negro over him as colonel, and 
see whether he will pay the most cheer 
ful obedience to his commands. : 
These free negroes, whose circum- 
stances are daily improvin in also 
to pay more attention to the education 
of their children. ‘They have their pa- 
rasites; for the indigent white, who-is 
not above accepting an. invitation to 
their table, pays for his entertainment 
by declaiming against the prejudice 
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which attaches a different dégree of con. 
sequence to a difference of colour. H, 
is sure to remark that the black soldie, 
has as military an appearance as the 
white: that Christos e’s crown lbp. 
comes him as well as if he had beep 
born to a throne; and that a negr 
makes as good a count, marquis, and 
duke, as any other man. These flat. 
teries do not fail to hing their eflec;. 
the negro already lays claim to civ] 
rights; he desires places and even 
honorary distinctions; he begins te be 
listened to, because he begins to he 
feared ; and as much with a view to 
satisfy him as to raise money, Spain 
has now permitted the mulattoes to 
pent the privilege of wearing epau. 
ettes—a measure equally impolitic and 
injudicious. It humbles the Spanish 
officer, embitters the whites, and be. 
trays to the blacks the secret that they 
are feared. 

In 1811, according to public doce. 
ments, there were here 114,000 fiee 

rsons of colour and 212,000 slaves, 
orming together a mass of 326,000 
blacks. The white population amount- 
ed to 274,000 souls ; consequently there 
were 55 blacks to 45 whites. The 
number of free negroes to slaves is as 
1 to2: in the French colonies, before 
the Revolution, it was as 1 to 32; in 
the English it is as 1 to 65. ‘The Eng- 
lish colonial system is undoubtedly the 
best. Whoever has any particular ob- 
ject in view, must employ adequate 
means for its attainment: if the thirst of 
gain tempts you to keep slaves, your 
own safety requires you to make them 
feel that they are such, to obstruct as 
much as ible the recovery of their 
liberty, and not suffer another negro 
population to spring up beside that 
which is doomed to labour in serv- 
tude, enjoying with freedom opportuni- 
ties of acquiring wealth by industry, 
and nevertheless not only kept at a di- 
tance by invincible prejudice, but daily 


exasperated by insult and contumely. 





REMAINS OF PETER CORCORAN.* 


A STRANGE reaction seems about to 
take place in the world of letters. At 
the time whenall things seem fast tend- 
ing to mere criticism—when no pro- 
spect is left unsketched, no shade of 

ing unsung, and no image or senti- 


ment of — unscrutinized—when 
the essa declining into the 
literary eharacter—a spirit has ariset 
among the and critics them- 
selves, which bids fair to revive the 
stoutest realities amongus. In the very 
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cise * * a 
from an istinctive dread of the en- 


croachments of the literary spirit, and a 
atural repugnance to the shadowy ex- 
istence which they possess in their 
writings. On the same principle some of 
them give themselves to racket-playing, 
as though ‘‘ they were entirely devoted to 
the art—married to that immortal bride.” 
Some cherish an enthusiasm for the 
sports of the field—some for robust ang- 
ling—and some, less venturous, for 
mere good cheer—and all are anxious 
to proclaim their skill in racket-play- 
ing, shooting, fishing, and eating, as 
though they were jealous of their per- 
sonal identity, and feared that the world 
would imagine them fit for nothing 
but criticism. ‘Time was when the fa- 
cetious reviewer was jocose on his wig, 
his dressing-gown, and his spectacles ; 
but now he lays aside these old symbols 
of authority, emblematically beats the 
covers for game, baits his hook fora 
believing public, and threatens to en- 
force his decisions by personal strength, 
like a true American judge! Our bre- 
thren of the north pitch their tent in 
el through a whole number, and 
lay all kinds of mad pranks beneath its 
adow, In another of our periodicals 
we find one with whom few can dis- 
pute the critical laurel (if such a laurel 
there be) choosing rather to be thought 
the best racket-p ayer than the best 
prose-writer in England. In the same 
work, we see the productions of corre- 
ndents the most opposite—a dainty 
fusion of Barry Cornwall, Sian by 
le on “ Fighting, by a young 
eman of the Fancy.” If things 
bceed in this way, the Fives Court 
a be the only fair avenue to 
8, and a man must literally 
way to fame. Reviews and 
ines will become worthy of their 
nes—the first will glitter with the 
‘gular rank and file, in martial array, 
id the latter will be so filled with com- 
bustible materials, that, like Acres with 
ue challenge, we shall be afraid to open 
m lest: they should go off. Then we 
mall only desire to see the bars of gold 
suing from the Bank at Mr. Ricardo’s 
eding, and we may welcome again the 
wa Of Substantials! * 
_pe'work before us is the pleasantest 
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which we have yet seen of | 
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: midst of the age of we have hints this pugnacious spirit. It purports to 
a of the age of iron. he wits are begin- comprise the remains of a young ‘man, 
: ing, not merely to praise, but to exer- who lost his mistress and ‘/his life by his 
- the heroic art of boxing—perhaps attachment to “ the Fancy,” ‘with a 


memoir by the editor; but we need 
scarcely say that this is merely one of 
those tricks which neither deceive nor - 
are intended to deceive any one, and 
that Peter Corcoran, like Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, has never had existence, 
except that which his editor has con- 
ferred on him. The circumstances in 
which the hero is placed during his 
brief career are well adapted for the 
editor’s purpose ;—there is, of course, 
abundant room for sketches of the noble 
art, to which the life of Corcoran was de- 
voted—his divided love for fighting and 
for his mistress affords fair scope fora 
variety of pleasant antithesis and lively 
punning—and the contrast between his 
original hopes and his sad destiny gives 
occasion to starts of real tenderness and 
pathos, which, after all, are to our tastes 
the most pleasing part of the volume. 
Among the “ Remains” is an Ameri- 
can Tragedy, the scene of which is. laid 
in the back settlements, but which we 
suspect is much more agreeable than 
any thing which really passes among 
the infatuated colonists. It is in the 
style of ‘Tom Thumb” and “ Bom- 
bastes Furioso,” but has considerab 
more of intellect and meaning in its wi 
than either of these fantastical vagaries. 
This is followed by a fragment, called 
“The Fields*of Tothill,” ‘a light and 
pleasant medley in the measure of Don 
Juan, which abounds in good-natured 
satire, and is not without its traces of 
genuine beauty. The following stanzas 
are a specimen of the first : 


‘‘ The tale I now begin is as romantic 
As any thing in Tom Moore’s Lalla Rookh ; 
The lovers are as mystic and as frantic, 
But they’re not Turkish—that’s against the 
book. 
I wish they had play’d off some Eastern antic, 
Or liv’d in any Haram’s palmy nook, 
But they have not—and I would sooner die 
Than make them oriental, with a lie. 


* * * * * * 


* Southey would put them into India quickly, 
Make them amenable to wooden gods ; 
But I, who do not wish to act so strictly, 
Would not expose them to such solemm rods : , 
They can’t be foreign, but they might be sickly, 
Though snug at home as peas are in their pods ; 
There ’s something grand, tho’, in Hindoo mytho- 


logy, 
Yet what to them or me is dusk Theology. 


‘«¢ They were not Catholics, nor Calvinists, 
Nor Swedenborgians, nor yet Arminians ; 
They were not.amorous. with the Methodists, 


Nor fetter'd heart and hand to the Socinians ; 
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They were not even, what the state insists, 
Church people in his Majesty’s dominions ; 
They were, in short, or else their tales belie us, 

Exceeding fond, but very far from pious. 


* Il wish to heaven they had been born in Turkey, 
For booksellers despise an English book ; 

And though I held my head a little perky, 
And cultivated an immortal look, 

Uniess the hero’s mind and face were murky, 
They'd see me in the Counter ere they took 

A page to sell, although the whole was made for it, 

And deuce a penny should I e’er get paid for it.” 


The which we are about to 
quote, affords us a glimpse of what the 
author might do if he would condescend 
to be serious: 


* My heroine’s name is at the best call’d Bessy, 
A very laughing, rosy sort of creature : 
The more romantic name of Rose or Jessy 
Was due, beyond a doubt, to her sweet nature. 
Her hair is what the Cockney School call tressy ; 
And loveliness, like oil, glosses each feature 
Of her round dimpling countenance, and lends 
A quakerish look—but warmer than a /friend’s, 


* While you gaze slily at her eyes, you ’re brewing 
A cup of dangerous mischief fer your drinking ; 
They look all full of sweet and maddening ruin, 
And do‘a deal of havoc with their winking ; 
They ’re like the darkest flowrets with the dew in; 
And if you meet them fully there ’s no slinking ; 
They snare one like the serpent’s, till one feels 
Very confus’d between the head and hecls. 


* Around her lips there is a smiling sweetness, 
Which much inviteth other lips to kissing : 
I wish I ne’er had witness’d such completeness 
Of face—there ’s not a charm of value missing. 
fer words trip from her tongue with all the neat- 
ness 
Of morning dairy-maids, when winds are hissing 
In the early leaves. I would that I were wittier, 
To liken her to something that is prettier. 


“* There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for such a face ; 

I *ve seen fac-similes of cheeks and chins, : 
But none with all her warmth, or half her 


grace. 
Some of the scarcest pertraits of choice queens, 
Such as the Scottish Mary, give a trace; 
But her sweet visage always looks the cusier— 
She’s something like Miss Stevens (Stephens)— 
only rosier.” 


The followin 
Samson, the m 
evince a power of hand ing 


mising subject (as we s 


think it) gracefully : 
‘ “Go back to Brummagem! go back to Brum- 
magem ! 
Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town ! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle, and rammage ’em ;— 
Country swell’d heads may afford you renown : 
Here in Town-rings, we find Fame very fast go, 
The exquisite light weights are heavy to bruise; 
For the graceful and punishing hand of Belasco 
Foils,—and will foil all attempts on the Jews, 


** Go back to Brummagem, while you have a head 


on! : 
For bread from the Fancy is light weight enough; 
Moulsey, whose turf is the sweetest to tread on, 
Candidly owns you 're a good bit of auf: 


« Lines to Philip 


Youth, 
an unpro- 
presume to 
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But hot heads and slow hands are utterly useles;, 
When Israelite science and caution awake; 
So pr’ythee go home, Youth ! and pester the Jy, 

less, 
And work for a cutlet and not for a stake. 


“Turn up the raws at a fair or a holiday, 
Make your fist free with each Brummagem ri). 
But never again, Lad, commit such a folly, pray ' 
As sigh to be one of the messmates of Crib, 
Leave the P. C. purse, for others to handle,— 
Throw up no hatin a Moulsey Hurst sun ; 
Bid adieu, by the two-penny post, to Jack Randall, 
And take the outside of the coach,—one pound 
one ! 
Samson ! forget there are such men hs Scroggins, 
And Shelton, and Carter, and Bob Burns and 
Spring : 
Forget toss for sides, and forget all the floggings,— 
While shirts are pull’d off—to make perfect the 
ring. 
Your heart is a real one, but skill, Phil, is wanted, 
Without it, all uselessly bravery begs :-— 
Be content that you’ve beat Dolly Smith, and 
been chaunted,— 
And train’d,—stripp’d,—and pitted,—and hit of 
your legs |” 


As Randall was manifestly poor Cor. 
coran’s hero, we feel that we must, in 
justice to both, insert the following: 


SONNET ON THE NONPAREIL. 
** None but himself can be his parallel '” 


“ With marble-coloured shoulders—and kcen cyes, 
Protected by a forehead broad and white,— 
And hair cut close lest it impede the sight, 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punishing 

size,— 

Steadily held, or motion’d wary-wise, 

To hit or stop,—and kerchief too drawn tiglit 
O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from flight 
The inconstant wind, thatgll too often fiies,— 
The Nonpareil stands !—Fame, whose bright eyes 
run o’er 
With joy to see a Chicken of her own, 
Dips her rich pen in claret, and writes down 

Under the letter R, first on the score, 

* Randall,—John, —Irish Parents, — age not 
known,— . 

“ Good with both hands, and only ten stone 
four |” 


The stanzas, on revisiting Shrews 
bury, have a.deep and genuine feelin’, 
| a solemn quaintness of expressi0i 


which befits it: 


“ I remember well the time,—the sweet school-boy 
time,— 
When all was careless thought with me, ad 
summer was my sleep ; 
I wish I could recal that school-boy day of prime, 
For manhood is a sorry thing—and mine § 
plunged deep 
In faults that bid me weep. 
“ I remember well the Severn’s fair peerless fligh', 
How.can 1 e’er forget her silent glory and het 
"speed! 
The wild-deer of all rivers was she then unto ™Y 
sight, a 
But now in common lustre doth she hury 
through the mead,— 
Her flow I do not heed. 
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« A copse there was of hazels,—a cloud of radiant 


n,— 
4 Mit yell of fruitful leaves to hide the 


world from me ; 
It seem’d when I was nutting there to be a fairy 
scene, 
Ah! never more thereafter a fairy scene to be— 
Save in sad memory. 


« For my school-boy limbs, the river ran riot 


through the night, 
The fields were full of star-like flowers, and over- 


grown with joy; 
The trees around my play-ground were a very 
stately sight, 
But some spirit hath gone over them, to wither 
_and destroy— 
«© Who would not be a boy !” 


« The Towers of that Old House, in which I did 
abide 
When early days were friends with ee en: 


alter’d to my eyes ; 
They do not stand so solemnly at night in moon- 
light pride, 
As when upon the silver hours by stealth I did 
arise, 
For garden revelries. 


# And in the river’s place, and the nut-trees, and 
the night, 
And the poetry that is upon the moonlit earth— 
Ihave lone rooms, and sad musings, and a fast 
unceasing flight 
Of frierids,—of self-esteem :—-Oh, my heart 
aches with the dearth 
Of honour and of worth. 


« ms vain to visit olden scenes,—thiey ‘change like 
other friends, 
Their faces’ are not now the same, the youth of 
things is gone. 


To others they may yet be bright,—and that must. 
_make amends : 


The Towers to them may yet arise and frown in 
awful stone— 
The Stream, in light, flow on.” 


The oreo can touch the heart! 


thus, should not be contented with 
shaking the sides. We may be thought 
t; but we must confess that, 


whic ch such a reminiscence of hap y 
no oak awakens, is worth all 
fr, and can. be — py y all 
urlesque 
i the. stnaa also ait. 
Corcoran, in one of those fits 
pret and despondence 
his latter days, are 
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“ *Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 
The golden hours are gone ; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast, 
And I am left alone : 

’Tis vain to grieve—I now can leave 

No other bliss—yet still I grieve ! 


The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near ; 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feel its thick light on my mind, 


The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seem’d set apart : 

But I was fashion’d to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by. 


How could I give up her, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 

For many a day—when thoughts would rise, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 

Of all my vices |—Memory sees 

Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 


A wild and wretched choice was mine, 
A life of low delight ; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 
That vex the wasted night; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 

The strife of dark society. 


To those who plung’d me in the throng 
Of such disastrous joys, 
Who led me by low craft along, 
And stunn’d my mind with noise,— 
I only wish they now could look 
Upon my Life's despoiled book. 


When midnight finds me-torn apart 
From vulgar revelry, 

The cold, still madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me; 

Talks with me, till the sky is grey 

With the chill light of breaking day. 


My love is lost—my studies marr’d, 
My friends disgrac’d and chang’d ; 
My thoughts all scatter’d and impair’d, 

My relatives estrang’d : 
Yet can I not by day recall 
My ruined spirit from its thrall.” 


We take leave of this work with a 
high sense of the author’s. powers for 
serious and mirthful poetry, and with an. 
anxious hope that, while he — 
indulges his taste for the latter, he 
not deprive the world of the pure grati- 
Psat which it would receive from his 
deeper and gentler effusions. 
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A TALE OF VAVAOO. 


A FEW years since, an English 
vessel touched at Vavaoo, one of the 
Friendly Islands. The crew were very 
hospitably received by the king, and 
being detained several weeks on account 
of some necessary repairs, became inti- 
mate with the most distinguished na- 
tives. ‘The Europeans found these peo- 
ple extremely amiable as friends, al- 
though they could easily perceive, that 
when influenced by hostile feelings, 
their character was irritable, ferocious, 
and vindictive. The queen having sus- 
tained a slight injury from a fall, Mr. 
Piers, the surgeon of the ship was re- 
quested to attend her, and for that pur- 

ose resided chiefly in the king’s house. 
His acquaintance with his hosts soon 
improved into friendship; for their cha- 
racters were eminently calculated to 
please each other. Piers was an ardent 
enthusiastic spirit, overflowing with 
kindness, and acutely sensitive ; he had 
long pined for more cordial intercourse 
than the superficial civility of polished 
society, and he was delighted to find 
himself actually beloved and cherished 
by beings in whose susceptibility, un- 
affected manners, and uncontrolled pas- 
sions, he found something congenial 
with his own feelings, and whose sim- 
Spe and ignorance of Euro arts 
id not, in ‘his opinion, degrade them 
in the scale of humanity, or render 
them less interesting. Nor were they 
less pleased with an European, who 
united more of Eu n intelligence 
with more of native affability and kind- 
ness than any other white man they had 
seen. This connection became 60 inti- 
mate on both ‘sides, that Piers a 
seriously to think of ending his days 
among his new friends, ing, as an 
excuse, to the English, the delicate 
state of his health, and the congeniality 
of the climate with his constitution. 
But the crew were by no means willi 
to relinquish the valuable services 
their upon the eve of their long 
and perilous homeward v The 
officers remonstrated with him, and the 
men to menaces. It is. not 


natives, a warlike and well-armed people, 
were able and willing to protect him. 
But he ne yo «shea y ~. 
ts t to Sac an 
° a obstinacy might involve my 
coun in destruction. 
after his arrival in England he fell 2 


So cee 


victim toa pepenery complaint, which 
had attacked him on the voyage, and hp 
died in ca GME | at London. - Some 
pers which he left, remained untouch. 
ed for several years, until an inquisitive 
relative was lately induced to open 
them, when his curiosity was rewarde( 
with the following tale, which he sup. 
poses to be founded on facts relating to 
the royal pair who had been so much 
esteemed by his kinsman; but he has 
hitherto had no 2 of ascer. 
taining the truth of this conjecture. 


The lovely Mamana, reclining on soft 
mats, in thé shades of her cocoa-grove, 
directed the lahours of her women, who 
were busily staining with various de. 
vices and colours the fine cloths of gna. 
too, with which their mistress was soon 
to be adorned as the bride of the valiant 
Malohi. Amidst the thousand charms 
of the female band, Mamana, the de. 
scendant and representative of the great 
and ancient, shone conspicuous by the 
beauty and majesty of her person, the 
dignity and sweetness of her counte. 
nance, and the grace of her atti. 
tude and gestures. But at intervals her 
abstracted air and deep sighs, betrayed 
the feverish anxiety of the destined 
bride. Her faithful Imahie observed 
the restless thoughts of her mistress; 
she thought of the tranquillizing power 
of song, and made a sign to two of the 
maidens; one of whom instantly began 
the following old national melody, which 
the other accompanied on the fango- 
fango, or flute, into which she skilfully 


breathed through her nostril. 


Fresh from ocean blows the breeze, 
And the,sun sinks in the seas 
in crimson clouds of fire ; 
Let us seek the rocky shore, 
Where the rolling surges roar 
With loud and furious ire. 
From lofty cliffs, with fearful joy we'll bend, 
And see the dashing waves beneath contend. 


Thence to that sweet shelter’d bay, 
Where the crystal waters play 
_ @er smooth and solid sands. 
_ There our polish’d limbs we'll lave, 
And wanton, o’er the wave, 
A gay and m 1 band. 
For sportive maids the gods that shelter keep 
Safe from the greedy monsters of the deep. 
How joyful once we pass’d the haurs, 
We danc’d, we sang, we twin’d our fiow’rs 
Or sported in the tide, ae 
Ere yet the youth of Vavaco 
The savage strangers war-canoe 
To battle had defy'd. 
Ye powers divine, the woes of war remove, 
Restore the happy days of peace and love | 
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The sweet and simple air breathed a 
placid calm into the heart of Mamana, 
which music ruled with absolute power. 
But the concluding .vords filled her 
dark eyes with tears, for she feared that 
her young warrior might soon be com- 

ed to exchange her fond embraces 
or the deadly grapple of the men of 
Hamoa. ; 
Whilst she was absorbed in these 
ts, Taiofa, 1 yg So cyewes 
who long had sought her hand, stood 
sadly before her. Scarcely could 
she endure his fierce and eager gaze, 
and the terrible lowering of his dark 
brow ; and she saw, with a momentary 
terror, that he wore his war-dress, and 
carried the ponderous club so dreaded 
by the foe. The women shrieked at 
his ce, and starting up, awaited 
the event in trembling expectation. 
He regarded them not, but suppressing 
with difficulty the stormy passions which 
convulsed his soul, thus addressed Ma- 
mana ina low and constrained voice, 
terrific from its forced moderation. 
* Mamana, there is yet a moment be- 
tween thee and ruin. Malohi never 
shall possess thee. ‘The gods who gave 
me superior valour, decreed that I 
should choose before him. Why will 
the wretch rush into the fatal jaws of 
the shark. Who now lives that hath 
injured Tatofa?”’ 

“Have I injured thee?” replied the 
maiden, “‘ have I no right to give my 
hand to whom I please? Was I born 
thy slave, or hast thou bought me from 
a captor? It well becomes thee to 
pa ferocity to a defenceless wo- 
man. My father was as much the terror 
of the foe as thou art, but who ever 
heard him boast? When did Malohi 
talk of his deeds ?” yd. 

When did he perform-them?”’ re-- 
torted Taiofa ; ‘‘ two or three warriors 
may have sunk beneath his club—weak 
men of little fame. Who in Vavaoo 
compares him with Taiofa? When I 

in Fiji on the flesh of the 
bravest warriors of the land slain by 
this arm, thy puny minion sickened at 
the sight of my warlike feast. But it is 
plain that the gods have devoted the 
wretch to destruction.” 
_ As he said this he whirled round his 

wy club, and then struck furious! 


wide His eyes s led wit 
. < ome was seniatds yee with 
‘female address she sought to 
} maddening chief. She ap- 


in tears and took his 
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the friend of my father, and often hast 
thou promised that venerable chief to 
protect his daughter. Wilt thou then 
destroy her? Thou hast four wives 
younger and fairer than Mamana, why 
dost thou seek to increase the disquie- 
tude of thy home? Thou art the most 
formidable of the warriors of our island, 
but Malohi is loved by many chiefs of 
renown. His death would not pass un- 
revenged. Cease then, these cruel 
thoughts, and live in friendship and 
eace with Mamana and the beloved of 
er heart.” 

At these words Taiofa writhed with 
impatience; once he half raised his 
club to crush the fair pleader; but he 
thought of his fame. ‘“ Live, foolish 
pir he cried, “live, and marry m 

ated rival ; but remember that Taio . 
hath vowed his death.” 

He strode angrily away, leaving Ma- 
mana oppressed with griefandfear. As 
custom would not allow her to visit 
her intended husband before their mar- 
riage, she instantly dispatched a messen- 
ger in search of him. Malohi was 
quickly at her feet, and heard the tender 
warnings of her fears. Indignation and 
fury blazed in his eyes when he heard of 
the insults she had suffered; but he ut- 
tered no threats. Mamana, however, 
saw the fierce resolution he had formed. 
““ No, Malohi,” she said, “leave him 
to the torments of his own furious pas- 
sions ; risk not thy virtuous life against 
this monster, who is, alas! too formi- 
dable. Inform the chiefs, thy friends, 
of his designs. Keep thy followers 
about thee; neglect no means of secur- 
ing thy own safety, but provoke not the 
contest. Subdue that horrid useless 
passion for revenge—leave this violent 
man to himself, and, let us hope that 


_time and-_reflection will soften his fero- 


cious heart, and make him seek our 
friendship and forgiveness.” 

The youth kissed his beautiful coun- 
sellor, and promised to avoid his enemy. 
He then conversed with her on their 
future prospects, and laid down many a 
visionary scheme of bliss. In this de- 
lightful converse they remained til] late 
in the evening; the full moon beamed 
brightly over the scene—the nightingales 
sweet and plaintive song thrilled through 
the woods—the lovers seemed alone in 
the world, and all the world to each 
other. They parted reluctantly — at 


Mamana’s house, where her female at- 


tendants received her. : 
In the morning they heard that Taiofa 


had left the-island, and rejoiced in his 
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departure, which they attributed to 
shame and remorse for his outrageous 
behaviour. No further obstacle imped- 
ing the wishes of the lovers, their nup- 
tials were celebrated a few days after- 
wards with due solemnities and rejoic- 
ings. The king and all the principal 
chiefs, to whom Malohi was deservedly 
dear, attended the festivity. 

The marly, an extensive lawn before 
the royal mansion, was the scene of 
the nuptial rejoicings. At one end of it 
the king, the principal chiefs, the bride 
and bridegroom, were seated to witness 
the performance of the day. Ata little 
distance from them, the most plentiful 
supply of provisions was arranged for 
distribution after the games. Baked 
pork, the flesh of a particular yc of 
dogs fattened for the purpose, bananas, 
yams, and cocoas formed the chief arti- 
cles of the feast. Near these, fifty singers 
and musicians sat in order on the grass. 
Some of them beat a drum, as 
of a cylindrical piece of hollowed wood, 
covered with skin; others played on a 
sort of sticcado, or instrument composed 
of pieces of hard wood of different 
sizes, by striking which they produced 
the various notes; others again per- 
formed on different sorts of flutes, all 
of which were played by the breath of 
the nostrils. e singers raised their 
voices in harmony with the instruments, 
and chaunted the delights of love and 
the reward of valour. 

At the king’s command, a hundred 
shells sounded for the gymnastic enter- 
tainments to commence. Instantlyfrom 
each side of the arena twenty warriors 
advanced. ‘They wore their war dresses, 
consisting of lofty helmets of thick bas- 
ket-work, covered with the fine downy 
scarlet pve of a small bird, coats 
of mail, composed of teeth strung in 
rows, and breastplates of mother of 
pearl obtained from enormous’ shells. 
An immense fanlike plume of long scar- 
let tail feathers overspread iibele: Sadho, 
the fronts of which were made to re- 
semble the hideous faces of evil spirits. 

were armed with clubs lighter 
than those used in war, and with point- 
less spears. Moving to slow and solemn 
music, they danced for a while in two 
divisions, frequently flourishing their 
weapons, and at regular pauses in the 
music, ing near to each other in 
attitudes of defiance. the 
music, rising louder and quicker, excited 
a martial sensation in every m. 
The two divisions of warriors ted 
toa great distance, and threw their spears 
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with prodigious force and unerring aim, 
but with similar dexterity all avoided 
the blows. Then, raising their war cry, 
they rushed together with their clubs, 
and fought as if life or liberty were a 
stake. But in these games regulations 
were adopted for preventing the useless 
waste of life, and preventing the fatal 
effects of irritation. . At a single blast of 
the conch, the combatants threw dowy 
their arms, and each taking the hand of 
his adversary they marched off to the 
places — for them. 

To a voluptuous yet melancholy air, 
a band of beautiful females now slowly 
advanced with graceful movement. The 
beauty and regularity of their steps, the 
easy grace with which they moved their 
heads and arms, called forth a cry of 
pleasure and surprize from all the spec. 
tators. ‘The whole assembly gazed with 
rapture, inspired by the charms of 
beauty, music, and the graceful postures 
of. the lovely dancers, who seemed ani. 
mated by one soul. 

Suddenly the fire of twenty muskets 
from the adjacent shrubberies stretched 
the king and nineteen brave chiefs dead 
or wounded on the s. Before the 
pause of horror had been broken bya 
single scream, another volley scattered 
death among the multitude. The flash 
and report of arms, the cries of the 
wounded, and the screams of the terti- 
fied females,—the simultaneous rush to 
the outlets, for escape, instantly con- 
verted the scene of peaceful pleasure to 
the most appalling spectacle. Hundreds 
of warriors, armed and painted in the 
manner of the Hamoa islanders, rush- 
ing in all directions from their ambus: 
one, with terrible shouts, soon shewed 
the devoted and unarmed assembly the 
dreadful fate which awaited them. On 
every side the ruthless enemy dealt de- 
structive blows; and ere the terrified 

could collect their scared thoughts 
they were added to the number of the 
slain. 

The warriors of Vavaoo met death 
without fear orcomplaint. A few grap- 
pling desperately with their armed foes 
wren from them their weapons, 
and had the consolation of selling theit 
lives dearly; others-even without wea- 
pons made a terrible resistance, and by 
their natural strength and the ferocity 
of ir, contrived not 10 
en " ate of - = 

ceiving the first t 
death sa inevitable, awaited the fatal 
blow with folded arms and unmoved 
countenances. In a few minutes, o 
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mpany so lately rejoicing and 
. ~ a if angher, two only remain- 
ed alive on the spot. -A few had escaped ; 
but the greater part had perished by the 
clubs and spears of the warriors of 


STheeervivors were Malohi and Mam- 
ana. At the first appearance of the ene- 
my, Mamana had flown to the arms of 
hae lover for protection ; and in the 
next moment they were seized by four 
| ofthe Hamoa warriors who guarded them 
"until the work of destruction was com- 
| pleted. Mamana swooned, and was 
spared the consciousness of the horrors 

by which she was surrounded; but the 
unhappy Malohi beheld the whole of 
the dreadful scene. When he found 
that he and his bride were alone to be 
reserved, a horrible suspicion instantly 
occurred to him, and he perceived im- 
pending dangers far more terrible than 
the death-blows which fell around him. 
The conquerors, with boisterous 
mirth, now shared amongst themselves 
the feast which had been provided for 
the solemnity ; and when they had ap- 
their hunger, the prisoners were 
carried before the leader of the victori- 
ous warriors. The terrified Mamana 
dared not to lift her eyes, until roused 
by an exclamation of horror and rage 
from her lover, she looked up, and saw, 
hideous with malicious deli co the fero- 
cious countenance of Taiofa. The last 
spark of hope was extinguished in her 
bosom. She uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fell senseless on the ground. Taiofa 
commanded two of his men to carry her 
off. Malohi felt that he should never 
see her more; he struggled to break 
from his guards to enjoy a last embrace, 
but was unable to shake off their power- 
ful grasp. Taiofa beheld his agony with 
asmile. ‘Son of the weak and foolish,” 
said-he, ‘cease to exhaust thy puny 
sttength in contending with men; a foe 
expects thee, whose attacks will require 
} sgt force. Canst thou beat 
of the waves of ocean? Canst thou 
le with the rising waters? Soon, 
bagonies of drowning, thy choaking 
vainly eurse its presumption 
ig to the chosen bride of Taiofa. 
‘Malohi attempted to reply, but in- 
stantly received a blow on the mouth 
fom.one of the guards, while others 
“ia piece of wood into his mouth, 

ich they fastened so as to prevent his 
taking’; they then tied his hands and 


her. At the command of 


scat aa hee. : a Ee 
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ee down to the beach, and threw 
im into a canoe, into which two of 
them followed him. They instantl 
began to paddle out to sea, towing wit 
them an old leaky boat, in which their 
prisoner was to be left bound, graduall 
to sink. Already it was half filled with 
water, and continued to fill rapidly. 
Malohi beheld with horror the nilomaiide 
fate to which he was devoted; but 
when he thought of that which awaited 
Mamana, his agony became insupport- 
able. The insulting conqueror stood 
on the beach eagerly watching the pro- 
gress of the vessel, which ‘had now 
reached the intended distance ; the. row- 
ers with refined cruelty, took the 
from their prisoner’s mouth, that their 
chief might enjoy the fiendish pleasure 
of hearing his despairing cries and exe- 
crations. The dreadful moment was 
now arrived. 

One of the men began to haul the 
leaky canoe alongside of that in which 
they were. As be stooped, his com- 

anion, raising his paddle, struck 

im a dreadful blow on the head, 
which stunned him; he fell dead into 
the sea. The man who had performed 
this extraordinary action, quickly cut 
the cords by which Malohi was bound, 
and pointing to the shore, where the 
chicfs and warriors were fast launching 
their canoes, with terrible outcries, 
to pursue them, bade Malohi to pull . 
with all his might. He obeyed in si- 
lence. They made for a rocky and 
uninhabited part ‘of the coast, with the 
desperate energy of men struggling for 
life. But they soon saw the vindictive 
Taiofa, with many others, strenuously 
labouring to overtake them. The canoes 
of the pursuers were each rowed by 
several men; and they soon gained 
upon the fugitives, whose strength began 
to fail. In vain the latter redoubled their 


efforts ; their powers were exhausted ; 


and Taiofa’s canoe came swifily on. 
The triumphant menaces of that terrible 
chief resounded in their ears as they 
doubled the angle of a jutting rock, and 
entered a pool formed in a recess of its 
lofty perpendicular side. Malohi, seeing 
no outlet for escape, uttered a deep 
groan. ‘* Now follow me,” said his 
companion, and dived into the sea. 
Without hesitation Malohi followed 
him. The pursuers in a few moments 
came up with the empty canoe; and 
when they found that their destined 
victims had precipitated themselves into 
the ocean to escape their cruelty, their 
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disappointment broke out in dreadful 
execrations. 

Meantime the unfortunate Mamana, 
on recovering from her swoon, found 
herself in an apartment of the house 
which had lately been the king’s, at- 
tended by two of her own women. 
They informed her that several of their 
companions had been killed in the late 
dreanful affray, and the rest enslaved by 
the Hamoa people ; and that the house 
in which they were was strongly guard- 
ed. From them also she learned the 
fate to which her lover had been con- 
demned, and which they imagined he 
had suffered. At this dreadful intelli- 
gence her grief was unbounded; she 
seized a sharp instrument that lay acci- 
dentally near her, and wounded her face 
and head in several places; tore her 
beautiful hair, and throwing herself on 
the ground, abandoned herself entirely 
to her grief, uttering the most piteous 
cries. In this state she was found by 
Taiofa on his return. Her swollen and 
bleeding face, her torn and soiled gar- 
ments, bs scattered tresses, and the ex- 
travagance of her sorrow, protected her 
for the time from the wild passions of 
the chief. He gave orders for every at- 
tention to her accommodation, and re- 
tired to meditate and ripen a new and 
important scheme. In returning from 
their fruitless pursuit, the Hamoa war- 
riors had perceived a small European 
vessel in the offing, which was evi- 
dently endeavouring to make Vavaoo. 
Taiofa was desirous of taking this ves- 
oe and as _ a only pcs 

stratagem, he had appointed a con- 
sultation of chiefs at did house of the 

Tooitonga. 

The priest of Tooitonga was the oracle 

of these islands. He kept up a daily in- 


tercourse with his divinity, and —— 
his replies with so inant address, that 


were generally sure of being con- 
firmed by events. To maintain the dig- 
oA of a divinity he represented, he 
n ju it expedient to ire a 
Ramel caillen | and such was his in- 
fluence, that even when he named for 
that purpose the’ children of the most 
distinguished persons in the island, their 
parents never nr them from his 
was maintained 
hag Fed ate 
t carried hi : 
of dabeshid” wha: a assured them, 
most e 
Ame agreeable service they 
When the chiefs had assembled in his 
house, each of them an offering to 
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the ; and then Taiofa inquired oj 
him, whether they should succeed jn 
their intended attack on the white men’, 
ship. The priest seemed to meditate 
for some time; then appeared in a sor 
of trance; then foamed at the mouth, 
uttered several strange cries ; and soon 
afterwards became calm. He then told 
them Tooitonga had been with hin, 
and assured him that if they did not 
conquer, it would be their own fault; 
and that as he intended to protect them, 
he required them to offer to him, through 
his priest, all the drink they might find 
in the white men’s ship, together with 
some shirts and eee for wale 
magnificent apparel of his priest. These 
seatitione ier Wroudland is fulfil, and 
departed full of confidence in their un. 
dertaking. ; 

It was determined that Taiofa, and 
eleven Hamoa chiefs, should each go 
on board the vessel, with a canoe laden 
with hogs, cocoas, and other provisions, 
as presents and for traffic, and attended 
by eight or ten resolute warriors. The 
were to affect the most friendly disposi. 
tion and peaceable intentions, until they 
should be so dispersed over the ship 
that every one of the crew might be 
singly and suddenly attacked, and stabbed 
with their iron-wood daggers, which 
were to be concealed under their cloaks. 

Early the next mornrng the ship had 
anchored in the bay, and a few canoes 
were sent to open a friendly communi- 
cation, which was very seer [- 
formed. ‘The confederate chiefs then 

to go off to the ship by degrees, 

were received on load in the most 
amicable manner. Presents were inter- 
changed; and purchases made. The 
number of the islanders on board some- 
what exceeded that of the crew. Taiofa, 
as the principal chief, met with * sen 
attentions from the captain. His people 
were now dispersing themselves 1n the 
manner on, and Taiofa perceived 
they would presently expect the signal 
he was to give by stabbing the captain. 
A loud cry suddenly pierced his ear, and 
turning round, he saw one of his co?- 
federates fall mortally wounded by the 
dirk of an officer. Instantly the whole 
crew drawing pistols from decir bosoms, 
fired upon the treacherous natives, whose 
pone bodies og tries the —_ | 
‘only escaped by jumping overboart. 
Talos, detected, ter 4 and —— 
struck > conceiving t the s had re 
ed the plot ee the -white men, fell 
prostrate at the captain’s feet. He w* 
raised from the deck by two seame; 


an 
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t was his horror and amaze- 
potent immediately behind the 
captain, the figure of Malohi. He now 
that he was in the land of spirits, 
where his victim’s — would eternally 
torment him for his cruelty. But he 
was soon undeceived. i 

«¢ Thou seest me alive,” said Malohi, 
« and my preservation has led to the de- 
tection cas unishment of thy perfidy. 
Where is Mamana ?” 

A faint hope of safety cheered the 

miserable Taiofa. He knew the genero- 
sity of his rival, and eagerly declared 
that Mamana was well and safe, and had 
suffered no insult or injury from him. 
. «Fis well,” said Malohi, “* traitor 
and murderer as thou art, thou hast yet 
forborne one crime. Say, should I ob- 
tain thy life from the white chief, shall 
there be peace between us ?” 

But the reproaches of his rival had 
changed the thoughts of Taiofa. He 
perceived that his power was destroyed 
his reputation gone—his hopes blight- 
ed~and that protracted life would only 
he | ened infamy; nor could he 

t the people of Vavaoo, his 
injured countrymen, would forgive his 
treacherous introduction of their Hamoa 
enemies. He therefore resolved to die. 
“Know,” said he, “that Taiofa dis- 
dains thy intercession. He can suffer 
death as unmoved as he can inflict it.” 

As he said these words, he was seized 
by the French seamen, who dragged 
him into the hold, and loaded him with 
irons. 

Hundreds of canoes surrounded the 
vessel, chi filled with natives of 
Yavaoo. When they saw the fall of so 
many of the Hamoa warriors, they re- 
a= the ge of their speedy de- 

from those invaders. They, 
therefore, ‘shewed no disposition to in- 
terfere. The French captain, however, 
d them all as wen gi and — 

hed ali due precautions ; he was there- 
fote much relieved when Malohi ex- 
ned to him the real state of affairs. 

Tel the jealous rivalship be- 
een hur and Taiofa, and the trea- 

Manner in which that warrior 
his countrymen to the 
he proceeded to nar- 
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~ When I precipitated myself into 
ne "wan — meee 4 com- 
mon, 1 thought merely of disappoint- 
6 wae Vengeanc df ‘ang. rival, by rush- 





™ into the arms of death. ‘But when I 
~. “i to the surface, the instinct of 
i | compelled me to strive for ex- 
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istence. I breathed the air, but seemed 
in utter darkness. With what rapture _ 
did I hear my companion whisper, 
* Courage—be still—you are safe !’—At 
the same instant he assisted me to a 
crag, by which I held for some time. 
**Myeyes soon began to accustom 
themselves to the dim light of the place 
in which we were, and which at first I 
thought quite dark. . 1 then perceived it 
to be a spacious cavern, into which the 
entrance from the sea lay beneath the 
surface. The light was faintly reflected 
from the bottom of the sea, through 
the aperture into this cave. We now 
emerged from the water, and sat on the 
crags in silence, dreading lest any of our 
pursuers should remain on the watch 
near the spot. But when the failure of 
the light warned us of the approach of 
evening we ventured to quit the cave. 
We dived out of it in the same manner 
as we had entered it, swam for a consi- 
derable distance round the projecting 
rock, and at length safely landed. We 
remained concealed among the cliffs 
till the evening, during which time my 
eee informed me of the motives 
y which he had been induced to under- 
take - deliverance, and explained the 
means by which he had effected it. He 
was a young native of Hamoa, named 
Fanaw ; and although I did not remem- 
ber him, yet he fortunately recollected 
that in an invasion of his country by 
the people of Vavaoo, while he was yet 
a boy, I had dissuaded our chiefs from 
putting to death a number of prisoners, 
among whom were himself, his mother, 
and sister. He had accidentally dis- 
covered this cave when fishing, and 
happily for me had never disclosed the 
secret of its existence. At night we 
issued from our concealment, and I found 


-that we had landed near the dwelling of 


the priest of Tooitonga. I had no doubt 
that Taiofa and his Hamoa warriors had 
spared the old man from veneration for 

e god he serves, and I thought that I 
=e: depend on his aid for food, shelter, 
and the means of escaping to one of the 
Tonga islands. We therefore advanced 
towards his dwelling; but as we ap- 
proached, we perceived an unusual 
number of lights, and heard the sound 
of many voices. Fanaw proposed to 
retreat instantly, but I felt an irresisti- 
ble impulse to ascertain who were with 
the priest, and on what occasion. I 
therefore crept through the shrubs close 
up to his house, near the apertures 
wheat ‘only a mat separated me from 
those ‘within. There I overheard the 
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account of your arrival, O brave white 
chief! and the treacherous plot laid for 
your assassination, and the. capture of 
your ship. Fanaw and I determined to 
apprise my of the intended attack, in 
hopes that timely notice might enable 
you to turn the attempts of your ene- 
mies to their own destruction, and thus 
relieve the island of Vavaoo from its 
sanguinary tyrants. For this purpose 
we traversed the country till we arrived 
on the coast opposite your vessel, seized 
a canoe, and came off to you before 
dawn. The event has fulfilled our ex- 
pectations.”’ 

The sorrowful Mamana, exhausted 
by her frantic grief, had sunk into a 
deep but unquiet sleep, in which she 
assed the ni at. The visions of slum- 
er sentatet to her the most fearful 
images: sometimes she beheld her lover 
bound and sinking in his canoe—she 
saw his face sink beneath the waves, 
and heard his last gurgling cries as the 
waters suffocated him. A in he a 
peared as if revived, struggling with his 
terrible rival, and at last slain by his 
spear ; when the victor commanded his 
esh to be prepared for his horrid feast. 
In the morning she awoke to the con- 
sciousness of her dreadful fate. On 
a pile of mats she sat motionless ; her 
arms embracing her knees; her tear- 
less. eyes fixed on vacancy. Her sa- 
gacious. attendant soon perceived the 
symptoms of impending insanity: and 
in hopes to relieve her by exciting her 
tears, she sang in. a lew tone, and 
mournful measure, an old and pathetic 
elegy, of which the following may give 
some idea: 
“ What sounds, in the forest, so mournfully swell- 


ing, 
Thrill, plaintive, and sweet, through the silence 
of night? 
*Tis the heart-broken maid, in her desolate dwell- 
ing, 
Bewailing the youth who has perish’d in fight. 


Fied is the beauty her eyes that enchanted, 
Mute is the voice that pour’d love and delight, 


Cold is the breast on her bosom that panted, 
Fall’n is the youth in the terrible fight. 


Far o’er the waves is an island of pleasure, 
Heroes departed there reign in delight ; 

There, hapless maid, seek thy dearly-lov’d treasure, 
There dwells.thy lover, who fell in the fight. 
Mamana at first seemed unconsciou 


of the ; but atle some parti- 
cular soe wena to so attention. 


She _listened—changed her attitude— 
and towards the conclusion wept abun- 


dantly. . 
yo and continued noise was now 
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heard without ; and in a few minutes th. 
two Hamoa warriors, who had been lef 
to guard them, entered the house, pur. 
sued by a number of theVavaoo people, 
who soon dispatched them with thei; 
clubs. They then explained to Ma. 
mana the revolution of her fortune, ang 
that of her country, occasioned by the 
failure of Taiofa’s enterprise, in which 
the principal Hamoa warriors havin, 
fallen, the people had risen agains 
those who were left behind, and pu 
them to death. They also acquainted 
her with the supposed fate of her lover, 
As she was already persuaded of his 
death, the information that he had ¢. 
caped by a voluntary act from the cruelty 
of his rival, gave her a mournful satis. 
faction. As a chieftainess of rank they 
carried her directly to the marly, where 
all the remaining nobles, who had sur. 
vived the treacherous attack of ‘Taiofa, 
were immediately to assemble to regu- 
late the government of the island. 

As she approached the spot where 
several chiefs had already met, she per. 
ceived another party advancing to the 
place in another direction. This wa 
the French captain and his crew, 
with two other persons, one of whom 
instantly attracted: the eyes of the asto. 
nished Mamana. At the same moment 
he flew to meet her, and in the next 
was in her arms... She clasped the liv. 
ing Malohi; she could not mistrust her 
senses, but her excessive joy was too 
powerful for the weak state to which 
she was reduced, and she would have 
fallen senseless to the ground but for 
the support of her ‘lover. He, who 
thought her dying, uttered frantic cris, 
which happily reaching the ears of the 
French seamen, they ran to the spot, 
when a surgeon among them instantly 
comprehending the affair, promptly bled 
the fair Mamana, who soon recovered 
to life, and love, and happiness. __ 

The assembled chiefs, after lamenting 
the destruction of most of their order 
th h the treason of Taiofa, found 
that. the rank of Mamana was such a 
to entitle her to the sovereignty. ‘They 
therefore declared her -queen, and ap- 
pointed an early day for her marriage 
with Malohi, which took place accord- 
ingly, and conferred on him the royal 
dignity. The wretched ; Taiofa was &- 
ecuted by the French, as an example 0 
the contrivers of similar treachery. M2y 
the reign of Malohi and Mamana )¢ 
long and prosperous—their lives vir'U- 


‘ons and happy. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. G.C.B. P.C. AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


GVITH A PORTRAIT, 


IF to unite a love of science, personal 
activity, energy of mind, and a fortune 
commensurate with the pursuits of its 
possessor, be the best qualifications for 
a modern philosopher, we may safely 

aver that no individual of the present 

day possessed these requisites, in the 
aggregate, to a greater extent than the 
subject of our biography, whose recent 
loss will be felt by all the scientific 
world, but most especially by that learn- 
ed and patriotic body over which he has 
resided for upwards of forty years, with 

a reputation throughout Europe, nay 

the universe, fully equal to that which 

he has maintained at home, in spite of 
the opposition of some of his coadjutors, 
the malevolence of others, and the 

tical satires of one who, with a re- 

Fed taste for literature, and a genuine 

love of art, was unfortunately rather the 

Thersites than the Juvenal of his day. 

Not even excepting the great Swedish 
Naturalist, it may with justice be as- 
serted, that Sir Joseph Banks was the 
most active philosopher of modern times. 
For this he was peculiarly fitted by 
nature, not only in mental abilities, but 
in bodily powers. ‘Tall and well form- 
ed in person, he bade defiance to fa- 
tigue; manly and expressive in counte- 
nance, he spoke confidence to his com- 
panions in enterprize ; whilst his dignity 
and intelligence were ready passports to 
conciliation and friendship. Of later 
years, indeed, old age and the gout, in 
some measure, checked his personal ex- 
ertions; but his mind was ever active, 
as his purse was always open, for the 
cause of science. es 

His family is said to have been of 
noble Swedish extraction ; and the first, 
of whom we find any account, was 
Simon Banke, who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IIT., married the daughter and 
heitess of Caterton, of Newton, 
in Yorkshire. From him descended 

bert Bankes, who, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James 1., was an eminent 
attorney at Giggleswick; and whose 
sons distinguished themselves on the 

8 side in the civil wars. Since 
that period, Sir Joseph’s ancestors have 
intermarried with the families of Frank- 
land, Hancock, Whichcote, and Hodg- 
son, of which latter the fortune was 
wend and the name borne by his 
T, an estimable country gentleman, 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 79. 








residing principally at his seat in Lin- 
colnshire, Revesby Abbey, about 22 
miles E. S. E. of Lincoln, and seated on 
high grounds amongst the fens, over 
which it has a most extensive prospect. 
This house is nearly on the site of 
a Cistertian monastery, which, at the 
dissolution, was granted to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from whom 
it passed to the Burleighs, afterwards to 
the Howards of Berkshire, and from them 
it was purchased by an ancestor of the 
late possessor. There Sir Joseph, an 
only son, with one sister, was born on 
the 13th December, 1743. 

His school education passed rapidly 
over, and he was sent to Oxford at a 
very early age, where he soon formed a 
strong attachment for natural history, a 
love for which was then spreading over 
Europe in consequence of the writings 
of Linnzus; and in that science he 
speedily displayed a great proficiency, in 
addition to the general pursuits of liberal 
knowledge. His ardent ambition, to 
distinguish himself as an active pro- 
moter of his favourite pursuit, soon be- 
gan to manifest itself; and his collegiate 
course being completed at the early age 
of twenty, he nobly resolved to forego 
the parade of courts, the glitter of 
fashion, and the pleasures of a town life, 
for the investigation of Nature in her 
wildest haunts, and in her most incle- 
ment regions. 

This was in 1763, when he left Eng- 
land on a transatlantic voyage to inves- 
tigate, during a summer trip, the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador; both 
of which, though frequented by fisher- 
men, were then unknown, it may be 
said, to the philosophic world. In this 

ursuit he acquired, or improved, those 
habits of investigation excited by the 
contemplation of rare and novel objects ; 
and he found his difficulties and dan- 
gers fully compensated by numerous 
additions to his cabinet of natural his- 
tory: whilst those very difficulties, dan- 
gers, and deprivations, served to fit him 
for further exertions in the cause of 
science. 

It were much to be wished that some 
literary friend of the venerable President 
may yet furnish to the world some ac- 
count of this first expedition from his 

apers. Even at the present moment 
Lalande is very little known, except 
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from some slight observations of the 
late Sir Roger Curtis, when a heutenant 
in the navy; and more recently from 
the pen of the late Captain Cartwright, 
but who scems to have dedicated his 
time solely to hunting, or to the commer- 
cial details of a fishing establishment. 

After his return, he became acquaint- 
ed with the much-esteemed Dr. Solan- 
der, a Swedish gentlemen, the pupil of 
Linnzus, who had recently visited Lon- 
don with strong letters of recommenda- 
tion, which, in addition to his philoso- 
phical merit, soon procured him an ap- 

ointment in the British Museum, then 

rst established. 

Thus occupied in various scientific 
pursuits until the year 1767, having pre- 
viously become a member of, the Royal 
Society, his desire for further investi- 

tion of new worlds was again excited 

y the plan proposed by that learned 
body, for observing the expected transit 
of Venus on some island of the South 
Sea groupes ; then lately introduced to 

ublic notice by the recent voyages of 

yron, Wallis, and Carteret: part of a 
system of discovery and nautical re- 
search, instituted upon the most liberal 
and public-spirited principles by our late 
revered Sovereign, who was scarcely 
seated on his Pechve: when he deter- 
mined to avail himself of the courage 
and abilities of British seamen, to set at 
rest for ever all the geographical doubts 
and theories of the learned world. 

No sooner did Mr. Banks understand 
that the Endeavour, commanded by 
Captain (then Lieutenant) Cook, was 
equipping for her voyage, and intended 
to prosecute further discovery after the 
observation of the transit, than he deter- 
mined to embark in the expedition, not 
only to satisfy a laudable curiosity, but 
also in the hope of enriching his native 
land with a tribute of knowledge from 
countries yet unknown, and on whose 
rude and uncultivated inhabitants he 
might bestow something that would 
render life of more value, by an ac- 
quaintance, though at first a limited 
one, with the arts and productions of 


Europe. 
“ene of Sir Joseph and his philo- 
sophical friend, Captain Cook himself 
I was accompa- 


ur 
S 

ae In th 

says, “In this v \ 

nied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander ; 

the first, a gentleman of ample fortune ; 


f 

Linneus : of di ed 
sil seed kegtbies of vicar, 
accurate natural his- 
tory. These gentlemen, animated by 


the other, an lished discit 
yi er accom isciple 
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the love of science, and by a desire to 
pursue their enquiries in the remote 
regions I was preparing to visit, desired 
permission to make the voyage with 
me. The Admiralty readily complied 
with a request that promised such ad. 
vantage to the world of letters. They 
accordingly embarked with me, and 
articipated in all the dangers and suf. 
erings of our tedious and fatiguing na. 
vigation.” 

Ir. Banks, indeed, entered upon his 
preparations with a most generous spi. 
rit; providing himself with two draughts. 
men for landscape and figures, and for 
natural history, Messrs. Buchan and 
Parkinson, a secretary, and four ser. 
vants, together with all the necessary 
books, instruments, &c.; whilst at the 
same time every convenience and ac. 
commodation were readily and liberally 
afforded by government. The Endea. 
vour sailed from Plymouth Sound on 
the 26th of August, 1768 ; and even be. 
tween the Lizard and Cape Finisterre, 
our philosophers commenced their ad- 
ditions to natural history, not only in. 
vera many marine animals, pre- 
viously unknown to naturalists, but also 
discovering a bird, undescribed even by 
the accurate Linnzus, and evidently 
blown from the land, as it expired in 
Mr. Banks’s hand, from apparent ex- 
haustion. This new species of wag-tail 
Mr. Banks very appropriately called by 
the name of motacilla velificans, saying 
that none but sailors would venture on 
board a ship that was going round the 
world. 

On their arrival at Madeira, Mr. 
Banks had the satisfaction of receiving 
permission for himself and Dr. Solander 
to search the island for natural curiosi- 
ties, and to employ persons to take fish 
and gather shells, which time would not 
permit them to collect for themselves; 
a permission which the ignorant jealousy 
of the Portuguese only granted through 
the urgent solicitations of Mr. Cheap, 
the British consul. 

Our limits forbid us to trace all Mr. 
Banks’s observations on this interesting 
island, but we cannot omit the whims! 
cal ignorance of the nuns of Santa Clara, 
who appear to have sed that phr- 
losophers must be conjufors, inquiring 
of them, when on a visit to their grate, 
when it would thunder, whether 4 
spring of fresh water were to be found 
within the walls of their convent, and 
several other questions equally absurd 
and ex t; the philosophical s+ 
lence upon which, did not tend to rals¢ 


a 
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our men of science high in their esti- 
mation. 

Passing by Tenerifie, they proceede’ 
towards the Cape de Verd Islands, Mr. 

- Banks taking every opportunity of add- 
ing to his stores of natural history, both 
uatic and aérial; and thence, cross- 
ing the Atlantic towards the coast of 
Brazil, they arrived at Rio Janeiro in 
November. 

Here Mr. Banks’s a and expecta- 
tions were completely frustrated by the 
ignorant stupidity, and obstinate politi- 
cal jealousy of the Portuguese governor, 
who, understanding that there were men 
of science on board, not only refused 
them permission to reside on shore, but 
even to land from the ship. Even when 
they attempted to go on shore to pay a 
formal visit to the viceroy, they were 

ented by the guard boats; nor was 

r. Banks’s own memorial on the 
subject attended with any better suc- 





In this dilemma, with a world of new 
creation before his eyes, and the very 
Tantalus of philosophy, his first resource 
was to send some of his servants on shore 
at break of day, who came off after dark 
in the evening with so many plants and 
insects, that he and Dr. Solander were 
induced to evade the vigilance of the 
eer and go on shore themselves 

ensuing day; Dr. Solander getting 
admittance into the town in the charac- 
ter of surgeon of the ship, at the request 
ofa sick friar, where he received many 
marks of civility; whilst Mr. Banks got 
on shore in the country, but did not 
venture towards the city, as his objects 
of pursuit ‘were in the fields.and hedges, 
where he made considerable acquisi- 
tions. ; ‘ 
-Itwas understood, however, the next 
day, that the officers of government 







persons who had been on shore without 
pemmission, and accordingly our philoso- 
; ined to remain on board, 
erence to a Brazilian prison. 
“Shey sailed-on the 7th of December ; 
imo sooner had the guard-boat left 
nem, than Mr. Banks most impatiently 
wailed himself of the opportunity of 
amining the islands at the entrance of 










ees ot rare plants, and a most brilliant 
ety of insects. | 
‘roceeding at me —- nature 
gan to upon them in her most 
ant Rattre. Beds of sea-weed were 
met with, to which they gave the 
ame of Fucus Giganieus, upwards of 
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one hundred feet in length of stalk ; and 
immense numbers of insects were caught 
blown off from the coast of Patagonia. 
Approaching Terra del Fuego they pass- 
ed through Straits Le Maire, where 
Lieut. Cook afforded Mr. Banks every 
possible opportunity of making obser- 
vations, sending him and his attendants 
on shore, and standing off and on with 
the ship when he could not anchor. 

The Endeavour now put: into Good 
Success bay to wood and water, when 
many curious observations were made 
on the rude inhabitants of ‘that wild 
district. Whilst lying there, Mr. Banks 
and his companions had nearly perish- 
ed, in an excursion to the mountains in 
search of plants. Mistaking their route 
on their return, in a snow-storm, though 
then the middle of summer in that he- 
misphere, they were first checked in 
their progress by Mr. Buchan falling 
into a fit, which forced them into a 
chain of circumstances that led to their 
passing the night upon a woody moun- 
tain, exposed to cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, under which a seaman and a 
black servant of Mr. Banks expired ; 
and it was with the ‘greatest difficulty 
that Dr. Solander was saved. During 
the whole of this trying scene, the ac- 
tivity, spirit, and presence of mind of 
Mr. Banks were most admirable ; owing 
to which alone did the whole party 
escape from perishing. ; 

Whilst passing round Cape Horn, 
and in their route to the north-west, 
Mr. Banks made great additions to the 
science of ornithology, he having him- 
self killed no less than sixty-two birds 
in one day ; and as they approached the 
immense, and then new, Archipelago 
of the South Sea Islands, the first land 
seen was discovered by his own ser- 


vant, Peter Briscoe, to which, from its 


shape and appearance, was given the 
name of Lagoon Island. Running 
through a number of new islands, the 
recently-discovered land of Otaheite was 
seen on the 10th of April, 1769, the 
island to which they were directed to 
proceed for the observation of the transit 
which was to take place on the 3d of 
the ensuing June. 

During his long residence amongst a 
newly-discovered people, lively, bold, 
and not half-civilized, Mr. Banks distin- 
guished himself much by his activity, 
good temper, and conciliatory manners, 
which tended much to the comfort and 
success of the expedition. He soon 


became a great favourite with the 


chiefs, and indeed with all ranks, as his 
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leisure gave him more opportunities of 
cultivating their acquaintance and friend- 
ship than Cook could possibly spare 
from his professional avocations. He 
became, aFeouess the friend, the me- 
diator, and the umpire upon all occa- 
sions of doubt and difficulty which could 
not fail to occur in a situation so novel. 
With the ladies, too, he was a great fa- 
vourite ; and a whimsical scene once 
occurred upon a visit to one of the 
chiefs whose wife, Tomio, the moment 
they sat down, did our ane the 
honour to place herself close by him, 
indeed on the same mat. Unfortunately 
the high-bred dame,like some of her sis- 
ters in our world of fashion, was not in 
the first bloom of her youth, nor did 
she exhibit any traits of ever havin 
been a beauty: he therefore manifeste 
no extraordinary titude for those 
public marks of distinction ; but seeing 
a very pretty girl in the crowd, and not 
adverting to the dignity of his noble 
companion, beckoned to her to come 
and sit by him. After a little coquetry 
the girl complied, when, seated between 
his rival queens, he unfortunately paid 
all his attentions to the latter, loading her 
with beads and with every showy trifle 
that he thought would gratify her. 
This soon produced evident marks of 
disappointment in the countenance of 
his more elderly chere amie, yet she per- 
severed in her civilities, assiduously sup- 
plying him with the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, and such other dainties as were 
within her reach, evidently with the de- 
sign of taking his heart or his trinkets, 
if not by storm at least by sap, when 
this most ludicrous scene was hastily 
broken up by the ingenuity of the Bar- 
ringtons and Soameses of the island, 
who had emptied the pockets of some 
of the gentlemen as terously as if 
they had been coming out from the 
ra. 

is produced considerable confu- 
sion, but was, however, at length got 
over by the judicious conduct of Mr. 
Banks, yr ot to the — re- 
covery of the stolen goods. stro 
indeed was his desire to avoid sivas 
any som to the — with whose 
customs were then unacquainted, 
that when tie of his d tsmen, Mr. 
Buchan, died, he declined bringing him 
on shore, and consented to his be- 
ing sunk in the o which was done 
vith as much decency and solemnity as 
circu a situation would ad- 
mito. — 


The natives soon began to put such 
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confidence in Mr. Banks, that, as soo, 
as his tent was set up in the little fori, 
fication constructed on Point Ven, 
one of the most powerful chiefs pai 
him a visit, bringing with him not only 
his wife and family, but the roof of ; 
house, and materials for fitting it up, 
with furniture and oe of vari. 
ous kinds, declaring his resolution to 
take up a residence there ; an instance 
of good-will and confidence highly pleas. 
ing, which Mr. Banks used every means 
in his power to strengthen and im. 
prove. 

Our philosophers were now busily 
employed in collecting and preserving 
such specimens of natural history, in 
various branches, as they could procure; 
but in this pursuit they were much an. 
noyed by flies and other insects, which 
not only covered the paper on which 
Mr. Parkinson, the natural history pain. 
ter, was at work, but actually eat off 
the colour as fast as he could lay it on. 

The voyagers were soon gratified by a 
visit from the well-known Queen Obe. 
rea, who then lived separate from her 
husband, and seemed determined to pay 
every personal attention to Mr. Banks, 
who, on one occasion, happened to 
catch her majesty in a little faux-pas; 
for, proceeding not very early in the 
forenoon, to attend her drawing-room 
in her canoe, he popped unexpectedly 
into her bed-chamber under the awn- 
ing; and stepping in to call her up,a 
liberty which he hen ht he might take 
without any danger off giving offence, he 
discovered there, to his great astonish- 
ment, a handsome-young fellow of five- 
and-twenty. Propriety, of course, in- 
duced him to retreat with some degree 
of haste and confusion ;, but the lords 
of the bed-chamber and dames d’honneur 
immediately informed him, that such 
occurrences never excited the animad- 
versions of tea-tables, or gave offence to 
the prudes, nor brought grist to Doc- 
tor’s Commons, but were as universally 
known as the most secre¢ arrangements 
of the same kind in Euro coteries. 
Indeed the lady herself was so little af- 
fected by the mal-adroit discovery, that 
she rose and dressed with all expedi- 
tion, and admitting Mr. Banks to het 

ing-room, as a mark of special 
— him with her own royal 
ands in a suit of fine cloth, and pro 
with him to the tents, where she 
ived with all due respect and 

‘i . 
Mr. 1 became now the universdl 
of all the’ natives of every rank 
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To him they applied in every emergency 


and distress ; and on his assurances, on 
all occasions, cae eta the most im- 

‘cit confidence. This was of the highest 
consequence to the expedition, when, 
a short time before the expected transit, 
the astronomical quadrant, which was 
then carried on shore for the first time, 
was stolen from the tents during the 
night. The loss of this instrument 
would have amounted nearly to the 
total failure of the object in view, and 
Mr. Banks, who “‘ upon such occasions 
declined neither labour nor risk, and 
who had more influence over the In- 
dians than any” of the officers, deter- 
mined to go into the woods in search of 
it, accompanied only by a midshipman 
and Mr. Green, the astronomer. After 

t fatigue and exertion, and with con- 
siderable presence of mind, as detailed in 
Hawkesworth’s account of the voyage, 
the quadrant was happily recovered, 
and Mr. acme — Han satisfaction of 
displaying his zeal in favour, not only of 
pc = general, but of a beasich, to 
which he was not attached by any per- 
sonal predilection. 

We might fill our pages with many 
whimsical anecdotes of the subject of 
our biography, during his visit to Ota- 
heite, where he was prominent upon all 
occasions, but for these must refer the 
curious reader to Hawkesworth, parti- 
cularly in regard to some adventures 
with Oberea, which, after his return, 

or some wicked wit to write to 

or rather to print to him, a poetical 
epistle from that princess; an epistle 
atttibuted to the late Professor Por- 


, though not correctly, as we have 
waleed in our biography of that gentle- 











"When ot day of —— — 
Cook, in r to gua inst _disa 
pointment from cloudy erenther, dis. 
iehed a party in the long-boat_ to 
imeo, an island in the vicinity; Mr. 
Banks, in his indefatigable zeal for sci- 
ence, determined to accompany them, 
bugh it certainly was at that time a 
ervice of some risk to po = ns —_ 
“Mice amongst strangers. Such, how- 
et, was the confidence with which he 
imsel ‘had ‘inspired the natives, that 
ubdurai Tamaide, one of the princi 
els, toge with his wife, readily 
d ‘the little party without 
thension. 
ent was Mr. Banks in the in- 
1 of every thing novel or curi- 

















at be lly consented to act a 
‘one of their funeral processions, 
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since upon no other terms could he be 
permitted to witness it; he therefore 
officiated in this ceremony in the capa-. 
‘city of Nineveh ; for which purpose he 
was stripped of his European dress, and 
a small piece of cloth being tied round 
his middle, his body wes smeared with 
charcoal and water as low as the shoul- 
ders, until it was as black as that of a 
negro. The same operation was per- 
formed upon several others, amongst 
whom were some ladies, who were re- 
duced to a state as near to nakedness as 
himself; and thus they set forward, not 
as an European procession, with a crowd 
at their heels, but driving every body 
before them with terror and affright. 
when, after half an hour’s marching in 
silence and solitude, the mourners were 
dismissed to wash themselves in the 
river, and to put on their customary ap- 
parel. 

Preparing for their departure, Mr. 
Banks most sedulously employed himself 
in rendering to those gentle islanders all 
the services in his power; for which 
purpose he planted a great quantity of 
water-melons, oranges, lemons, limes, 
and other plants and trees, which he 
had collected at Rio Janeiro, {even at 
the risk of his personal liberty. Nor 
was his generous care unappreciated by 
the natives ; for having planted some of 
the melon seeds soon after arrival, these 
had thriven so well that the islanders 
pointed them out to him with great sa- 
tisfaction, importuning him for more 
seeds, which request, of course, he rea- 
dily ted. 

All ranks were justly partial to him ; 
but one individual became particularly 
attached, so much so indeed, that he 
determined to to England in 
the ship. This was Tupia, who had 


_been prime-minister to Olderea, in her 
prime- 


days of active sovereignty when Captain 
Wallis was there, and who was also 
the chief Tahowa, or archbishop of the 
island, and consequently a most inter- 
esting individual to bring to England, 
either for obtaining information respect- 
ing Otaheite, or for carrying back again 
the arts and knowledge of Europe. 

For various scenes and anecdotes 
during their range through new-dis- 
covered lands, in fheit voyage from Ota- 
heite to New Zealand, we must refer to 
the printed account of the voyage itself, 
merely noting that the name of Banks 
was given to an island on that coast b 
Cook, in lat. 43. 22. S., and lon. 186. 
30. W., not very far distant from that 
point which is the antipodes of London. 
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the two islands which 
form New Zealand, the voyagers pro- 
ceeded towards the coast of New Hol- 
land, to which part Cook gave the name 
of New South Wales, where Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander made so many_botani- 
cal acquisitions in one bay, that the 
name of Botany Bay was even to it; 
but Port Jackson they merely passed so 
as to see that it was a harbour deserving 
ofaname. Whilst .running along the 
coast of New Holland, they met with 
an accident which had nearly deprived 
Mr. Banks, and the world at large, of 
the fruits of all his labours ; for the ship 
having struck upon a coral reef, to the 
manifeet risk of all their lives, of which 
there is a most interesting account in 
Hawkesworth, they afterwards got her 
into Endeavour River, where, on bring- 
ing her by the stern to get at the leak 
under the bows, the water in the lim- 
bers rushed aft into the bread-room, 
where all his botanical collections were 
stowed, together with his other acquisi- 
tions in natural history, which were so 
completely wetted through, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty they could be 
restored. : 

From New Holland they visited New 
Guinea, f jak Ce a thence through the 
Indian Archipelago to Batavia, where 
both Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander had 
nearly lost their lives from that unhealthy 
climate. There too, to his inexpressible 
regret, he lost his Otaheitean friend, 
Tupia, whose superior intelligence and 

ess of heart had endeared him to 
is patron. After visiting the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, the En- 
deavour anchored in the Downs on the 
i2th of June, 1771; and Mr. Banks 
had the pleasure of landing on his na- 
tive shore, after an absence of three 
years all but two months. 

Our enterprising philosopher was re- 
ceived on his. return, by all ranks, with 
the most eager.admiration and the ut- 
yuk pongnase 4,one on -the 10th of 

t, by his Majesty’s express desire, 
Mr. Banks and Dr, 5 See ti accom- 
pau (og John Pringle, then Presi- 
nt of the Royal Society, attended at 
Richmond, where they had the honour 
of a private royal interview, which lasted 
some hours. Indeed neither of those 
ee. ee 

tion w | 
ore e.g. nes cal the great father 


After coasti 
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many specimens for the royal garden; 
at Kew, which were most graciously 
received. ; 

Amidst the display of philosophic ad_ 
miration of the voyagers, there were stil] 
some envious individuals who affected 
to despise their exertions and acquisi- 
tions. The younger Forster, who, with 
his father, accompanied Captain Cook 
in his second voyage, scems to allude to 
this when he says,—*‘ The British legis. 
lature did not send out and liberally 
support my father as a naturalist, who 
was merely to bring home a collection 
of butterflies and dried plants.” Bu 
this is the less deserving notice, as 
Forster was a professed grumbler, be. 
came afterwards an admirer of the rights 
of man, and through the exercise of 
those rights, lost his head somewhere in 
Germany. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Banks in 
London, he became entangled in a dis. 
pute with the relations of one of his 
draughtsmen, Sydney Parkinson, who 
had died in the course of the voyage, 
having been engaged at a salary of 80/. 
per annum, as natural history painter, 
for which he had shewn considerable 
prnnus, Parkinson’s friends seemed to 

ave formed the most extravagant ideas 
respecting the property left by their 
young friend in general effects, curiosi- 
ties, and ate ap and consequently 
they felt much disappointed, accusing 
Mr. Banks, by implication, of having 
unfairly taken possession of various ar- 
ticles, independently of drawings, which 
he Ho as the work of his own 
draughtsman. But these charges, with 
the whole affair of the publication of 
Parkinson’s account of the voyage, may 
be found in the preface to that book; 
but as much of it seems the result of 
passion and prejudice, no farther notice 
of it is necessary here ; and indeed Mr. 
Banks appears not to have considered 
himself as at all called on to offer any 
vindication in the affair. 

Early in 1772 an expedition was pre- 
pores under the command of Captain 
Cook, to proceed in search of the s0 
much talked of Southern Continent ; 0 
which Mr.. Banks most anxiously took 


a intending to rm. the voyage; 
Seto yon i am upon the 
most cy yr He a was to be r 
compani ny the painter, unde 
his Majesty’s express patronage. Onthi 
account orders. were given by the At 
miralty for fitting the ships out with 
every possible accommodation that Mr 
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Banks could desire ; but the Resolution 
having sailed from ong Reach for Ply- 
mouth on the 10th of May, she was 
found so very crank, from the additional 
upper works, even in the smooth water 
of the river, as to be obliged to be 
carried into Sheerness to have the ad- 
ditional cabins cut away, with such 
other alterations as were necessary to 
make her sea-worthy. This of course 
strack at the very root of Mr. Banks’s 
ject, in curtailing him of the space 
accommodation absolutely neces- 
sary for the establishment which he had 
formed; but so anxious were the Ad- 
miralty to do every thing possible for 
him, that thé first Lord, the Earl of 
Sandwich, and Sir Hugh Palliser, actual- 
ly went down to Sheerness to super- 
intend the alterations, and to preserve 
things in such a state as to accommo- 
date the man who was nobly resigning 
all the delights of polished society in the 
cause of science. It was impracticable, 
however, with any regard to the safety 
of the ship, and the success of the geo- 
graphical objects of the expedition, to 
preserve the necessary accommodations ; 
and Mr. Banks gave up his plans, though 
with great regret, and not before the 
early part of June, on the 11th of which 
noah the Been, wore were en- 
to perform the voyage upon a 
aoe ah gi enanntiein'g unis all 
which Mr. Banks most sedulously gave 
his best advice and assistance. 
Disappointed in this expedition, Mr. 
Banks was prompted to engage in some 
other active research, and accordingly 
determined on a voyage to Iceland and 
the western islands of Scotland ; partly 
for the purpose of scientific observation, 
and, as Van Troil states, who accom- 
lied him, in order to keep together 
the draughtsmen, and other 
ersons, whom he and Dr. Solander had 
ngaged for the South Sea expedition. 
The ieee! which he hired for this 
yage was engaged at 100/. per month ; 
i the party was agreeably. increased 
Dr. Jam $ Lind of Edinburgh as astro- 
aided sey pong gst ee who 
companied Cook in his voyage, 
ne al mtenant ; to which hse 
“another Lieutenant of the navy, 
ute draughtsmen, two writers, and sea- 
sand servants, to the number of 
al... | 
Sailed from the river miJuly, 
da mouth, thence z 


id proceeded up St. George’s 
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Man for the purpose of examining some 
Runic inscriptions; but the weather 
being unfavourable, they gave up the 
design, and pushed on for the Western 
Islands, visiting Oransay, Columbkill, 
Scarba, and Stafla,so remarkable for its 
basaltic columns, but till then, we may 
say, comparatively unknown. In fact, 
previous to this, Staffa had only been 
slightly mentioned by Buchanan ; so that 
Mr. Banks had no idea or intention of 
stopping there, nor would he, had it not 
been that the strength of the. tides 
obliged them to anchor, during the 
night, in the sound between the Tsle ot 
Mull and Morven, opposite to Drumen, 
the seat of Maclean, a Highland chief- 
tain, who invited the travellers on shore 
to breakfast the next morning, when 
they received information of the pillars 
from Mr. Leach, who had visited them 
a few days before. Mr. Banks’ desire 
for information could not resist the offer 
of that gentleman to accompany the 
party to Staffa, and accordingly they 
set off in the boats the same day, arriving 
at the spot late in the evening, the dis- 
tance being about nine leagues . from 
their anchorage. For probable incon- 
veniences they had well provided, havin 
taken two days’ provisions, and a sma 
tent, in which they cooked their sup- 
pers and slept, in preference to taking 
up their abode in the only house on the 
island. 

Having ordered their vessel to wait 
for them at Tobirmore, a very fine har- 
bour on the Mull side, they joined her, 
after gratifying their curiosity by an ac- 
curate investigation, and proceeded on 
their voyage, which was now directed 
through seas hitherto unexplored by the 
eye 0 xorg science. 

They passed the Orkneys and Shet- 
land islands without any particular in- 
vestigation ; being anxious to have the 
whole summer before them for the 
examination of Iceland, whose rocky 
coasts promised them great acquisitions 
in .ichthyology, whilst its extensive 

Jains, under the rapid and exuberant 
fertility of the northern hemisphere, 
would present a new scene in the bo- 
tanical world. 

On the 28th of August, 1772, the 
arrived off the coast of Iceland, an 
anchored near to Bassestedr; from 
whence they proceeded to investigate 
the natural curiosities of that extraordi- 
nary, and then little known, island. 
Their journey to Mount Hecla oecu- 
pied twelve days, the distance being 
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considerable, and between three and 
four hundred miles of it being over an 
uninterrupted track of lava. Mr. Banks 
and his party, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, were the first that ever had reached 
the summit of that celebrated volcano ; 
the attempt having until then been pre- 
vented, partly through superstition, ard 
partly from the extreme difficulty of 
ascent, previous to an eruption which 
had taken place some time before. 
Those who have a curiosity on this 
subject, may consult Van Troil’s Let- 
ters, from which we shall select only 
one extraordinary fact, that when at the 
summit, which was a space of ground 
about eight yards in breadth, and 
twenty in length, entirely free from 
snow, but the sand quite wet from the 


snow having recently melted away, they’ 


experienced at one and the same time a 
high degree of heat and cold; for in the 
air Fahrenheit’s thermometer was con- 
stantly at 24°, yet when set on the 
ground it rose to 153°. 

After completely investigating every 
thing curious, they left Iceland, and ar- 
rive at Edinburgh in November, from 
whence they set off by land for London. 


It is gratifying to reflect that the en- 


uiries of our scientific and benevolent 
w-countryman were not confined 


to objects of natural history alone, in 


his hyperborean excursion. e un- 
derstand that Iceland was considerably 
indebted to him, even after his return, 
for various benefits derived from his 
communications with, and representa- 
tions to, the Danish government, in aid 
of extensive plans for the amelioration 
of many circumstances connected with 
the political. and social state of its 
ation. — 

e objects which Mr. Banks had in 
visiting foreign countriés, seem not to 
have fed him to the Continent; to him 
France and Italy had no iar charms : 
but content with his native home, yet 
anxious to embellish and improve it, the 
now passed his time principally in Lon- 
don, or at his paternal seat in Lincoln- 
shire, surrounded by men of letters, and 
by persons of the first rank and fortune, 


ing with the most éminent 
to the meetings of the ci 
forming a splendid ion of natural 
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Sir John Pringle having retired from 
the office of President «of the Roya| 
Society in 1777, Mr. Banks was calle, 
to fill the vacant chair, upon the duties 
of which, however, he did not ente; 
until the ensuing year, when his ample 
fortune enabled him, as his generoys 
spirit prompted, to commence a system 
by which his house hecame, through , 
long series of years, a scene of hospi. 
tality, and of more than* benevolent 
vindneds to genius of every country, and 
of every rank in society. His house 
was, in fact, the common resort of men 
of science from ‘all parts of the world, 
and, upon Sunday evenings, in general, 
during the sitting of Parliament, and of 
the Royal Society, his apartments were 
open to ‘his friends, “and to all stranger 
of fair character ; a decent appearance, 
and quiet, though not polished manner, 
being all that was required in addition 
to genius, to procure for it a libeml 
reception. 

Indeed the humblest votary of science 
found encouragement to resort there to 
enjoy a participation’ m° the convers- 
tions, in a view of models, inventions, 
specimens, &c.; in ready access to his 
magnificent and extensive library, and 
multitudmous, yet select, collection of 
the curiosities of nature and of art. 
The value of such'a boon may be judged 
of by the fact, that the catalogue alone 
amounted to four octavo volumes. 

Yet his liberality at home, and his in- 
defatigable attention to the public du- 
ties of the President’s chair, could not 
secure him from the attacks of envy or 
of party-spirit. But the assailants and 
the assailed are now in the dust; and 
neither our space nor our feelings will 
permit us to enter further upon the 
subject. Those who are fond of com 
troversy may consult something that 
pu to be a memoir of him in the 
“© Public Characters,” but we have too 
high a res both for him, and the 
leaders of his assailants, to render out 
pages the record of what we wish to be 

tgotten. As for the President himself, 
it has been well said, that he maintal0- 
ed his position’ firmly; and that he lived 
to behold that intimate union which 


e close attention which the Pres 
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w paid to the duties of his sta- 
ya ar him to select a rural 
retirement nearer to London than his 
seat in Lincolnshire, meaning also there 





to conduct various horticultural experi- 


ments with more convenience to him- 
self, and to public advantage. For these 

rposes, he, in the year 1779, took a 
a of the premises at Spring Grove, 
on Smalberry Green, from Elisha Bis- 
coe, esq. who built it; and on the 29th 
March in the same year, he married 
Dorothea, daughter and co-heiress of 
William Weston Huggeson, esq., of 
Provender, in the parish of Norton, 
county of Kent: her sister being the 
wife of Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. 

On the 24th of March, Mr., then Sir 
Joseph Banks, was elevated to the same 
honours ; soon after which he was at- 
tacked by the well-known Peter Pindar, 
whose slipshod muse was as capable of 
adorning and of giving dignity to an 

ject, as of revelling in those which 

already disgraced a Swift and a Pas- 

quin. Like his ious monarch, how- 

ever, Sir Joseph laughed at the witty, 

ough virulent, poet, and never caught 

a butterfly less, notwithstanding the at- 
on the E of Morocco ! 

Sir Joseph Banks now became a dis- 
uty nigh in, a oo eerreye i 
patron of, all the ic an triotic 
societies of the ie His re peter 

nt was given to Sir John Sin- 
ir, in and collecting the 
itistical account of Scotland. He was 
amember of the Board of Agriculture ; 
patronized the breed of sheep ; the drain- 
age of the Fens ; and was on all occa- 
sions the steady encourager both of gar- 
dening and husbandry: so that his va- 
nous atocations only permitted him to 
reside on his paternal estate in Lincoln- 
ire, in the autumn of each year. 
foceedings of the African Asso- 
ion Have now acquired so much in- 
fest, that it cannot be irrelevant to 
ot cet he active part which Sir Joseph 
kin. their earliest institution. He 
that period member of a <<‘ Satur- 


ay’s Club “which met at the St. Al- 















ms tavern, consisting, besides him- 
of the | e Earl of Galloway, the 
mes slag: ynis. of Hastings, General 
miway,, Sir. Adam: Ferguson, Sir Wil- 

yee; Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Beau- 
sfort, and Sir John Sinclair. 













erent members had long been 
id with a desire to promote the 
tin of African geography, and 






ie Civilization of African society; and 
SEW Montuty Mac.—No. 70. 
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on the Oth of June, i788, being all 
aor but the three last named mem- 
rs, they entered into various resolu- 
tions, preparatory to more active exer- 
tions: forming themselves into a so- 
ciety for that purpose, for three years, 
with a subscription of five guineas an- 
nually. From such a small beginning 
sprung up one of the most important 
associations of the present day. 

Of the first committee of four, Sir 
Joseph was elected a member, on the 
same day, and their proceedings were 
soon in a state of activity; fer which 
purpose Sir Joseph introduced to’ them 
the well-known enterprising adventurer 
Ledyard, who had just then returned 
from an attempt to cross the Russian 
dominions to Kamschatka and North- 
west America on foot; for which pur- 
pose he had been liberally supplied with 
a pecuniary means by Sit Josey him- 
self. 

With a heart beatin 


with grateful 
loyalty, and warm wit 


national pa- 


triotism, Sir Joseph still considered him- 
9 a citizen of the world in the cause 
o 


fseience, as he evinced in 1796, by 
sf genérous conduct, and which de- 
Saparticular mention. 
Phe ‘uncertainty of the fate of Pey- 
rouse; the French navigator, had for 
sometime interested the whole philoso- 
phical world, and the old French go- 
vernment and national assembly had 
sent out an expedition in search of him, 
under the command of D’Entrecasteaux, 
on board of which was embarked an 
ingenious naturalist, Labitlardiere. Dur- 
ing their absence, the revolution took 
place; D’Entrecasteaux also died, and 
was succeeded in the command by M. 
Dauribeau, who, hearing of the change 
of politics on their arrival at Java, de- 
termined to hoist the white flag, a cir- 
cumstance disagreeable to Labillardiere, 
and some others of the officers. 

The Dutch were then at war with 
revolutionary France, and Labillardiere 
was given up to them as a prisoner, and 
his journals and collections taken pos- 
session of. He was afterwards per- 
mitted to go to the Isle of France, from 
whence he sailed for Europe, and ar- 
rived, in’ 1796 ; soon after which he re- 
ceived information that his collections 
of natural history had been ‘sent to 
England. The French aa im- ~ 
mediately put in their claim for them, 
which was most generously seconded 
by Sir Josep 


h, with all the exertions, as_ 
Labillardiere acknowledges, “‘ that were 
to have been expected from his known 

Vou. XIV. 2C 
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love for the sciences.”” In this he was 
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late Majesty’s unhappy illness, but a 


successful, the British government feel- * terwards. 


ing the same liberal principles, and 
acting as they did afterwards on several 
similar occasions. 

A life of such general advantage to 
the country, could not fail to merit the 
attention of his venerable and patriotic 
sovereign, who speedily selected him as 
an effective aeained of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and conferred upon him, in 1795, 
the red ribband of the Bath. Sir Joseph, 
however, took no part in politics, at 
least as a partizan; he had not even a 
seat in Parliament, notwithstanding his 
parliamentary connexion with Boston, 
as Recorder of that borough. 

In 1804, he became active in forming 
the Horticultural Society, to which he 
was a contributor of several papers, ex- 
planatory of his mode of cultivating se- 
veral scarce, yet useful productions, in 
his garden at Spring Grove, and also at 
Revesby Abbey; particularly his plan 
with respect to the American cranberry, 
the paper on which, in the Society’s 
first volume, gives. an interesting de- 
scription of the garden and orchard at 
his suburban villa, where he expended 
large sums, though only a tenant until 
1808, when he purchased it in fee. 

In 1817, Sir Joseph Banks had _ the 
misfortune to lose his sister; Sarah So- 
wey a loss which he severely felt, as 

er amiable qualities, together with 
those of Lady Hanks, had. often render- 
ed Spring Grove the favourite and fami- 
liar resort of royalty, not only before his 


During the latter years of a well-spep; 
life, Sir Joseph laboured under an af 
flicting complaint, which in a great me. 
sure had so deprived him of the use of 
his lower extremities, that he was yp. 
able to take his accustomed exercise. 
but his spirits still supported him, and 
to the last he was the active patron of 
science and literature. In the month 
of April of the present year, howevye; 
he found himself so totally unable i 
sustain the duties of his office at Somer. 
set House, that he expressed a wish to 
resign : but this resignation the society 
were unwilling to accept of, and he cop. 
tinued to hold the office until his de. 
mise, which took place soon after, op 
the morning of the 19th of May, 1820, 
at his house in Soho-square. 

We have not space to record the nv. 
merous instances which we could ad- 
duce of his liberal encouragement of 
science, of his benevolent attention to 
public and private charities, or of his 
generous hospitality. His last will dis- 
plays his feelings towards his country, 

y the bequest of his library and collec- 
tion to.the British Museum. Dying 
without issue: his title is extinct ; and 
his estates go to collateral. connexion, 
after the death of his dowager. 

We trust that public gratitude will 
do honour to him and to the country, 
by all that can now be done—an appro 
priate monument. 


— 
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Extract from the Epilogue spoken at Reading School, 
after the Representation of the Raging Hercules of 
Euripides, and before the Afterpiece of the Critic.* 


"TIS done—our toils are past—the prompter’s 
bell. 

Bids to the grand heroic style, farewell— 

Of high emprise and tragic rage enough, 

*Tis time for Hercules to yield to Puff. 

O change significant! in thee appears 

The stranger change of earth from eldest years, 
Since men, once terrible in nature’s might, 
Glow but to $peak and only burn to write; 

om demigods to heartless critics sink, 

And kingdoms, not with blood, but ink ; 
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Since past are mantling joys and tragic pains, 
And nothing, save the Farce of Life, remains; 
The pile of earthly grandeur rises taper, 

And what began in gold has end in paper ! 


Blest age of authors! chiefs of ancient time 
Have fought and -died to furnish thee with 
rhyme; m 
Thy tender bosoms learn in song to melt, 
And send their griefs to press as soon as felt; 
No thought in sad obscurity decays, 
But dies away in sentimental lays ; 
No tender hope can bloom and fade unseen, 
__ It leaves its fragrance in a,magazine ; 
Each ba aobay ry which deep emotions bless, 
Hides in the daily press ; 
In high contempt of fame, huge ‘rl piles, 
And nobly scorns. ‘to win its smiles! 
- Hasté, Scienée, onward’! speed the glorious how 
When | shall own mechanic power, 
: nae new mactiines the author's toil remove 
| Spix out notes of love; 
Teach Seas he coeeic skill to 


‘epic by the did of steam ! 
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Behold the wonders of our glorious age, 
Abstracted in its chronicle the stage, 
Which asks no more imagination’ s aid, 

But pours forth pathos in a grand cascade, 
No poet needs Parnassian lights to dare, 
But bids a dancer vibrate in the air, 

Builds in a small saloon Arcadia’s grove, 
And ripens genius at a German stove | 


T. N. T. 





SONNET 
TO THE RIVER THAMES. 


With no cold admiration do I gaze 
Upon thy pomp of waters, matchless river ! 
But my fond heart seems tenderly to quiver 
With every sparkle of the moon’s soft rays, 
And through thy winding paths of coolness strays 
To that sweet region, where a serious boy 
I ponder’d with a melancholy joy” 
On thy full gliding mirror; when thy ways 
Of wealth and majesty, to sight denied, 
Rose on delighted fancy, and for hours 
In richest dream I saw thy lucid tide 
Pass swelling on beneath a thousand bowers, 
And visionary fleets that seem’d to ride 
Beneath old London’s glory-tinted towers. 
Beate Be 





SONNET. 
Fame the Symbol and the Evidence of Immortality. 


The names that wasting ages have defied 
And wild commotion’s earth-appalling shocks, 
Starid in lone grandeur, like eternal rocks 
Casting broad shadows o’er the silent tide 
Of time’s unebbing flood, whose waters glide 
To a dark ocean from mysterious spring, 
And bearing on each transitory thing 
Leave these pure monuments in holier pride. 
There stand they—fortresses uprear’d by man 
Whose earthly frame is mortal—symbols high 
Of life unchanging, power that cannot die ; 
Proofs that our nature is not of a span, 
But, in essential majesty, allied 
To life, and love, and joy unperishing. 
T. N. T. 





WISDOM. 
- (From the Russian of Davidoff.) 


Wane hon’ring the grape’s ruby nectar 


‘All sportingly, laughingly gay; ~~ =~ 
We determined—TI, Sylvia, and Hector, 


To drive old dame Wisdom away. 


“On y children, take care !” said the beldame, 
to these counsels of mine ; 
SR et egsey' ‘for danger is seldom 
“ Remote from the goblet of wine.” 


Bea in his company, no man 
an err,” said our wag with a wink, 

‘Bu thou good-humour’d old woman, 
's a drop in the goblet)—and drink.” 


'd, ‘but her scruples soon twisting 
+ tanith > similingty said : 

zoste—ti indeed no resisting, 
Pi 


1 was never ill- 
continued her teaching, 

yet from ‘indulgence refrain -” 

ver ga ve over her preaching 


ay “Fill the goblet again 1” 
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And she drank, and she totter’d, but still she 

Was talking and shaking her head : 
Muttered “temperance’—* prudence,” until she 
Was carried by Folly ‘to bed. 
J. B. 





SONNET. 
MOUNT ETNA. 


Hail to thy world of desolation! here 
Hath thy rude arm, O ruin, laid sublime 
Thy empire in the wreck of chance and time, 
And storm and earthquake mark’d thy path’s 
career. . 
Kings’ earth-borne sceptres fall—but in thy drear 
And fiery rule—this wild enduring clime— 
There is no change : rejoicing in thy prime 
Thou monarch sit’st on Nature’s funeral bier. 
Like his of Greece thy conquests are achieved : 
Needs not thy burning spirit weep for more. 
From age to age, on every distant shore 
Thy voice resounds—and here thou long hast 
lived 
In dread communion with the weeping shade 
Of desolated Nature thou hast made. 





- 


SONNET. 


Departed hours ! as Memory fondly pores 
Along your page with retrospective ken ; . 
And wanders back, ’midst childhood’s happy hours, 
Far from the more observant eye of men— 
It seems to woo you from a death-like sleep, 
Where, shrouded in the sepulchre of years, 
Oblivion pillows you—Oh ! I would steep 
In Lethean draught, methinks, an age of tears, 
And be the happy being that I was, 
As careless and as innocent—but oh ! 
It wisely is forbidden man to pause 
Amidst this earthly piigrimage of woe— 
He journeys on ;—yet *mid Hope’s withering blight 
Life’s earlier pleasures steal more fair and bright. 
J. A. B. 





HOPE. 


When smiling in the pride of May, 

The meads are green, the blossoms gay, 
When fleecy clouds the sky adorn, 
Across the dew-bespangled lawn, 

The Angler hies with nimble pacey 
Eager to snare the finny race. 

The glowing landscape charms his eyes, 
Within his ardent bosom rise 

Fond hopes, that numerous watery spoils, 
Ere night, will crown his pleaisng toils. 
But ah! ere he his art can try, 

And throw the well-dissembled fly, 
Where in the swift meandring brook 

The trout may seize his fraudful hook ; 
Soon is-his mind with fear dismay’d, 

The landscape darkens into shade, 

Black gathering clouds obscure the skies, 
The winds in hollow murmurs rise, 

The rains in ecopious streams descend, 
And all his fairy visions end. 

The Angler now, with rapid feet, 

Hastens to find a dry retreat, 

And homeward takes his dripping way, : 
Sad disappointment’s pensive prey. 

Still he resolves, the following morn, 
Again to trace the verdant lawn, 
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Again to try his angle’s wiles, 

And trust the weather’s tempting smiles, 
HOPE, like the limpid stream he loves, 
With various course, still onward moves; 
Though rising high, or sinking low, 

Yet never ceases it to flow. 





THE POET'S WISH. 


Quo desiderio veteres revocamus Amores. 
Catullus, 


Recal but life’s first loving year ! 
Which varied joys were wont to greet, 
When faith deem’d partial fortune dear, 
And love made bashful beauty sweet ;— 


When silly boyhood, sanguine, gay, 
Sought all within the passing minute ; 
And if he look’d beyond to-day, 
The morrow brought his wishes in it. 


I mean not that from pleasure’s gleam 
The poet warm’d by fancy guesses ; 
Or lover feigns in morning’s dream, 


When beauty, love, and truth caresses ;— 


I mean not that the cradled boy 
Can picture, rocking life away ; 
Or blushing maid’s ideal joy 
May image in the close of day ;— 


I mean not that the madman’s brain 
May conjare up in wild delight ; ~ 

Whilst laughing, ev’n in spite of pain, 
He charms his visionary night ;— 


I mean not that which hope hath cherish'd 
From futile promises of bliss ;—+- 

But what in one day grew and perish’d, 
Ere scarce it felt the sunbeam’s kiss.— 


When Woman’s smile and Friendship’s tongue 
Impress’d the heart with pleasure’s truth ; 


When Feeling sigh’d and Beauty sung, 
To charm the loving morn of youth ;— 


When all seem’d loving, frank, and fair, 

Free from ambition hope caress’d ; 
When life own’d not a moment’s care, 

But how to make the present blest ;— 


When transport hush’d the virgin’s fear, 
And stole from love its foolish grief; 
When blushes smiled away the tear 
To speak the bosom’s fond belief. 


Recal me love’s first year so gay ! 
When such was life’s delicious bane ; 
And I °ll resign my rest of day 
To live those moments o’er agaln. 


July 8, 1820. OSCAR. 





CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


People of the living God ! 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 


Sheffield, April 1820. 


Lonely I no longer roam 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more, 
Every idol I resign. 


Tell me not of gain and loss, 

Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power ; 
Welcome poverty, and cross, 

Shame, reproach, affliction’s hour ! 
—*“ Follow me !"—I know thy voice, 
Jesus, Lord ! thy steps I see ; 

Now I take thy yoke by choice, 
Light thy burthen now to me. 


J. MONTGOMERY. 





TO NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 


On reading the First Paper in his “ Winter Nights» 


With witching eloquence and truth 
Hast thou described the dear delights, 
Accessible to Age and Youth, 
In frowning Winter’s stormiest nights. 


While turning o’er thy first essay, 
My heart so warmly feels its spell, 
It cannot for an hour delay 
The thanks which thou hast won so well. 


Such pictures—whether they describe, 
in Truth’s own simple eloquence, 
The frolics of a youthful tribe, 
Happy in early innocence ;— 


In whose bright eyes the vivid gleam 
Of Home's loved fire-side gaily glances; 
While the more mild and chasten’d beam 
-From older ones, their mirth enhances; 


Or whether they pourtray the charm 
Which erst o’er Cowper's spirit stole ; 

When evening’s pensive soothing cali 
Sheds its own stillness o’er the soul ;— 


Such pictures do not merely pass 
Before the eye—and fade in air; 

Like summer-showers on new-mown grass, 
They call back living freshness there. 


Aye | e’en to lonely hearts, which fee! 
That such things were, and now are nt, 
Not poignant, only, their appeal, 
But fraught with bliss, yet unforgot. 


Yes, bliss !—for joys so calm and pure 
Leave blessings with the heart they bless‘; 


And still unchangeably endure, 
E’en when not actually possess’d. 


For thee, my friend! if wish of mine, 

A bard obscure, could call down bliss ; 
Could I implore for thee or thine, 

A more delightful boon than this ?— 


Than-——that thy Mother’s green old age 


May be her Child’s, or Children’s t00; 
And that each charm that decks thy pag’ 
Thy own fire-side may prove is tru. 
BERNARD BARTO®. 


Woodbridge, Sth Mo. 25th, 1820. 
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Evhibition of the Royal Academy.— 
Mr. Hilton’s. large picture of “ Venus, 
‘n search of Cupid, intruding on the 
bath of Diana,” is entitled to particular 
observation. ‘The rich and harmonious 
colouring of this picture affords a coup 
@eil highly pleasing, but on examina- 
tion the favourable impression is soon 
eflaced. The subject suggests the only 
source from which the picture might 
have derived excellence, which is fe- 
male beauty; and the painter has by no 
means succeeded in its representation. 
His Venus is a slight oi from 
the antique, in proportions, which, 
however utiful in marble deities, 
lose all their attractions when imbued 
with colour. Diana’s attitude has no- 
thing of grace or dignity; the surround- 
ing nymphs are negligently drawn. 
The landscape is in a very rich, grand 
style. If Mr. Hilton has failed through 
his adherence to the forms of the an- 
tique, Mr. Hayter has‘ been equally 

cky in the indiscriminate imitation 
of nature.. The figure, supported by 
Iris, complaining to Mars, and shewing 
him the woud received from Diomed, 
is certainly not Venus. We do not 
mean to call it an ugly figure. Many 
tight-laced, made-up, shewy dames, 
would suffer greatly in comparison with 
this figure; but as there certainly are 
many individual forms far superior, we 
cannot to let it pass for a Venus. 

Mythological subjects require, above 
all things, beauty of form; they are 
only valuable as illustrations of classical 

ty, from which we have already 

ived impressions of perfect beauty. 
We naturally expect to find, in a pic- 
ture of this class, the pent -images of 
the poet rendered visible: and we feel 
‘Teen as a disappointment. 

British Institution —The Directors of 

this national establishment are now 
iting a collection of portraits of 
characters ‘distinguished in the history 
and literature of the United Kingdom. 
The intention of this exhibition is thus 
plamed in the preface to their Ca- 


“Our object in forming the Collec- 
ion has been to interest, rather than to 
struct. We attempt to guide the 
‘Artist no farther than to offer for his 
observation, from time to time, speci- 
ens, from which we think he may 
“rive improvement—the rest depends 












self. As little do we enter into 
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the examination of questions connected 
with the cultivation of the Arts, which 
have been often discussed, and perhaps 
never satisfactorily decided :—whether a 
School of Painting is more likely to 
create imitators, than to assist extraordi- 
nary talents; whether the facilities 
which it affords, are of material advan- 
tage to the Artist; whether real genius 
will not more probably lead to excel- 
lence by following its own course ; and 
whether it will not surmount all diffi- 
culties, and shew itself still more tran- 
scendant, because it has had to contend 
with them—are questions we do not 
attempt to solve. Our purpose is to 
extend to a wider circle the love and 
admiration, and patronage of the Arts- 
if we succeed in this attempt, we ad- 
vance the cause we have undertaken.” 
This exhibition affords fine specimens 
of the works of Holbein, Sir Antonio 
More, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, 
Reynolds, Copley, Gainsborough, &c. 
It is an assemblage of persons who at 
various periods, and in every walk of 
life, have distinguished themselves, and 
influenced the fate of England. In these 
almost breathing images, we behold the 
~ the noble, and the wise, from 
enry IV. to George III. We seem to 
be introduced into their presence, and, 
in spite of the anachronism, to behold 
at once the Plantagenets, the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, and the Guelphs. When 
we contemplate these vivid lineaments, 
glancing around us on every side, looks 
animated by sentiment, by passion, and 
by pride—when we discern their ve 
characters, their virtues, and their fail- 
ings, legibly written in their faces—when 
ign ourselves to the illusion of the 
art, and unconsciously regard them as 
living and moving—how awfully does 
the stern voice of truth remind us— 
THEY ARE ALL DEAD. We confess that 
although we went to criticize, we could 
not resist a propensity to moralize: but 
as we wish our readers to do that for 
themselves, we shall conclude by. par- 
ticularly recommending them not to 
omit this opportunity of seeing, among 
other admirable portraits, the eques- 
trian portrait of Charles I. by Vandyke ; 
portraits of the same monarch with 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and two of the 
royal children, by the same artist ; Cop- 
ley’s grand historical works of King 
Charles I. demanding the five members ; 
and the Death of Lord Chatham ; Van- 
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dyke’s Earl of Strafford, Countess of Bed- 
ford, portrait of himself, and two sons 
of the Duke of Buckingham ; Rubens’ 
portraits of himself, eens Forman, 
and the family of Sir Balthazar Gerbier ; 
Sir Thomas Gresham, by Sir Antonio 
More; Reynolds’ portraits of himself 
and Dr. 5 emmy and the extraordinary 
fine picture by the same artist, of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and Colonel Barré. Every stage of 
the art of portrait painting, from the 
hard, dry, meagre manner of the prede- 
cessors of Holbein in this country, apd 
of many of his own works, to the magic 
effects of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rey- 
nolds, which art will never surpass, 1s 
displayed in this rich and interesting 
collection. 

The Exhibition of the Society of 
Painiers in Oil and Water Colours, at 
the Great Room, Spring Gardens, 
evinced this year some improvement in 
Art, though perhaps not more attractive 
pictures than have appeared in former 
exhibitions. From many of the artists 
whose works are ae exhibited at 
this room, we cannot now look for the 
rapid progressive advancement which 
mare | their early career: while their 
masterly performances will nevertheless 
prevent our taking that interest in the 
efforts of the present race of rising ar- 
tists, which we felt in their earlier en- 
deayours.. Landscape is, from several 
concurrent causes, the predominant 
branch of art in this society; and seve- 
ral pictures of this class in the present 
collection are truly excellent. great 
variety of pieces from the fertile pencil 
of Robson are distinguished by their 
saa to oor the prasad 

ow na pearances, an 
the means of ee, wen nerally 
characterize this artist’s chee oy His 
distant view of ‘‘ Penrhyn Castle” is a 
bright clear picture, in which an ex- 
tensive landscape is seen through the 
medium of a dry and subtle atmo- 
sphere, stretching beneath an almost 
munclouded sky to an immense dis- 
tance in the truest aérial 
tive... In his beautiful moonlight of 
** Stratford Church,” the ‘‘ pale beams 
of the wat’ry moon” glancing through 
4he ancient windows on the spot where 
“< sweetest S fancy’s child” 
rests silent in the tomb, is an elegant 
tribute to the memory of the poet, and 
-honourable to the feeling by which it 
was : 


" Imene of Robson’s larger pictures we 


are presented. with the most effective 
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image of the awful majesty of mighty 
Snowdon, which has ever been createj 
by the pencil. The light which brigh. 
tens the vale in the etatnnnd, is in. 
tercepted by clouds, whose shadows 
wrap the mountains in gloomy gran. 
deur. . “ Morning Twilight,” by this 
artist, is. a very fine composition, 
Barret’s large picture of ‘ Evening,” 
is a grand and solitary scene, illu. 
mined by the rays of the declining 
sun. A sublime, serene, and elevated 
feeling is produced by the contempla- 
tion of these majestic woods and wa. 
ters. Perhaps the warm brown colour 
is too general in this picture. The 
** Haryest Moon,” by the same artist, 
is a very fine picture. It represents an 
extensive harvest scene, over which the 
moon is rising in full splendour, while 
the foreground is still faintly illumined 
by the yet bright western sky supposed 
to be behind the spectator. Richter’ 
** Tight Shoe” is admirably conceived 
and executed. The glow of the rich 
colouring, the high finish which realizes 
every object, entitle it to the highest 
raise as a picture for the eye. But the 
umour which pervades it, is as rich 
as the colour. A country fellow having 
with great effort forced his foot into a 
shoe which bids fair to cripple him, the 
pert shoemaker. insists that it is “an 
excellent fit,”. though he can scarcely 
suppress a laugh, and maintains his 
point with such  pertinacious impv- 
dence, that he seems likely, if not wo 
convince his customer, at least to sell 
his shoes. .A veteran, whose stumps 
are accommodated with two wooden 
legs, stands behind the countryman 
heartily enjoying a_ practical joke, from 
which he is effectunlly exempted. A 
corn-cutter has run over from his shop 
to participate in the jest, but is recalled 
by his angry spouse; whose _inter- 
ference, as, well as. a matrimonial squab- 
ble seen in the background, seems to 
imply that no one knows where the 
shoe pinches .so_well as the wearer. 
John Varley, in his “ Evening,” bas 
very uocasiaNy embodied Milton’s 
idea. We were mueh pleased with the 
lowing sunsets in the fine sea views 0 
opley Fielding; as well as with his 
s Burt Cuter.” D. Cox’s “ Hayfield 
ing scene,” and Prout’ 


¢ Neen ndiaman,” and several 
views in .F. . a very masterly per 
4 > 


( . s fine classi 
sical taste is displayed in a. noble comp? 


sition, representing. Jupiter nursed 10 
the island of Crete by. the Nymphs and 
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‘orybantes. We regret that our limits 
oetade us from describing this sub- 
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We learn that this Society will in 
future exhibit only Paintings in Water 
Colours, and that their exhibitions will 
take place at the Egyptian Hall in Pic- 
cadilly. 





4 rot and from expressing more parti- 
- ‘cularly the high satisfaction we have 
| derived from many excellent pictures 
"in this exhibition. 

? DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

| ‘THE close of the season at Drury-lane 


Theatre was brightened by the re-ap- 
pearance of Mr. Kean for a few even- 
ings, during which he played Shylock and 
Othello, the first of which has fewer 
faults, and the last deeper beauties, than 
any of his performances. His Shylock, 
though his expression of mere fiendish 
malignity is less striking and prominent 
than that which we remember in Cooke, 
is almost:perfect. ‘The total absence of 
all tragic pomp, which would so ill 
béfit the old ‘usurer, is admirably sup- 
lied by the human intensity and Jewish 
sek of his spirit, crushed, mangled, 
and stung into agony by Christian in- 
juries. His scene with Tubal, where 
the Jew hears of his daughter’s extrava- 
gance and of his foe’s losses, is the finest 
in the play—the quickness of his transi- 
tions hae astonishes like lightning — 
anid his joy in the prospect of revenge, 
which seems thrilling through every 
nefve, and ‘trembling in every tone, and 
dilating his weary and wasted heart, 
agitates the spectator with a strange and 
fearful thy. His acting in the 
trial Seene*is admirable—blending, with 
erful art, or rather intuition, the 
itit of the aged and avaricious mer- 

ity with 'that‘of the Hebrew burnin 

to avenge his ‘national and individu 
| arouses all our indigna-- 
tiom against the base injustice of Shy- 
lock’s’ enemies. We may excuse a 
quibble to ‘frustrate his bloody inven- 
“but when he is stripped ‘of his 
erty and compelled to abandon the 
aithof his fathers, our Christian hearts 
p within us to take ‘his part, and 


Et 
3 
2 
z 









nt the insult which such a repre- 
itation ‘of persecuting injustice offers 
‘the mildest»and ‘purest of religious 


“Mri Kean’s Othello was, to the full, 
ever. “* The force of acting 

go.” The marble «still- 
se—the terriffc flow of 











returns 
is ‘eyes with 
ness 
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of his final despair—with a thousand 
delicate touches of pathos which excite 
thoughts too deep even for tears—are 
beyond description or praise. But we 
must not “let go by the divine Des- 
demona,” who on this occasion was 
represented by a Lady, new to the Lon- 
don theatres, who also performed Portia 
in the Merchant of Venice. Her figure 
and person are well suited to the first 
line of parts, in comedy or in tragedy— 
her genius, we think, inclines most to 
the former. A certain mixture of 
gaiety and feeling, like that required in 
the scene where Bassanio examines the 
caskets, seems to be her best property, 
and might be displayed to great advan- 
tage in the sentimental drama, as well 
as in some of the finest of the old 
comedies. The best part of her Desde- 
mona, was her intercession for Cassio, 
where her manner was as irresistible as 
her reasonings. For tragic declamation, 
or passion, her voice seems as yet to have 
scarcely sufficient power; but this is a 
defect which practice, and a careful 
enunciation, will probably remove: | 
The season has, we fear, scarcely 
fulfilled its early promises to the spirited 
and enthusiastic manager. There ap- 
pears to have been no judicious in- 
spector of the pieces offered for repre- 
sentation —for, with the exception of 
The Lady and the Devil, none of the new 


_pieces have met with any thing like 


genuine success. The fate of some of 
them—as the comedy and tragedy— 
might have been foreseen, we should 
think, by any one gifted with an ac- 
uaintance with stage-eflect, though 
déstitute of any higher power of criti- 
cism. The revivals have been more 
fortunate. If -we were to point out 
the chief remediable causes of the com- 
parative want of success, exclusive of 
the defect in the taste which has se- 
lected the new piéces, we should refer 
it to the protracted repetition of Lear 
—the want of an actress im ele- 
oo comedy—and the'too ‘frequent re- 
iance placed on the attraction of the 
first piece, instead of bringing: forward 
the comic strength of the house in farces, 
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during the many nights of opera and 
tragedy. The first was necessarily 
grievous to the habitual frequenters of 
the theatre, whose tastes the manager 
should as far as possible consult, be- 
cause it is on their enthusiasm that he 
must rely for keeping up the theatrical 
spirit, and on their judgment that he 
must depend for his fame. The want 
of a high comic actress has almost pre- 
cluded true comedy from being repre- 
sented by a comic company, with this 
exception, scarcely exceeded within our 
memory. And if, in farce, we had 
oftener enjoyed the delightful whim of 
the manager himself—the sturdy hu- 
mour of Dowton—the ever fresh sim- 
plicity of Knight—the sublime gro- 
tesque of Munden—and the unceasing 
variety of Miss Kelly—we think the re- 
sults would have been not only very de- 
lightful to the audiences, but beneficial to 
the treasury. We have heard numerous 
stories of the alleged misconduct of the 
manager towards the performers—but 
we are willing to believe many of these 
untrue, and to refer the rest to the har- 
rassing situation which he fills. We 
earnestly hope that his high and hearty 
a may be rewarded with more com- 
plete success in the ensuing season. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Tue closing evenings of the last sea- 
son presented nothing worthy of parti- 
cular remark, except the retirement of 
Mr. Johnstone, commonly known by 
the name of “ Irish Johnstone,” for 
his rich and true delineations of Irish 
character. He first a on’ the 
London stage in the part of Lionel, and 
played and sung in young operatical 
characters with great success. In his 
latter yeare—duting which only we have 
known him—he confined himself 
within the small but choice circle of 
Irish parts, and in those has been en- 
tirely at home and without a rival. His 
humour was as quiet and unobtrusive as it 
was rich enuine :~-with scarcely a 
distortion of re, or the motion of a 
limb, he embodied in ssive looks 
and in rich tones, all the pleasantest pe- 
culiarities, and the true and generous 
heart of the nation to whose honour his 
talents were devoted. His farewell be- 
nefit, which took place on the 28th of 
June, was well attended, and its profits 
increased by many well deserved tributes 
to his worth, among which was a pre- 
sent of £100 from His. Majesty. At 
the end of John Bull, in which he per- 


formed Dennis. y with una- 
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lines, written by the author of th 
comedy :— 


Since in Lionel first your protection I earn‘d, 

The hour-glass of Time mighty often has turn‘¢, 

And in counting the grains that have drop, ;, 
appears, 

The sum total of sand comes to thirty long years. 


Were it not for my having two strings to my bow, 

I *d have certainly taken my leave long ago; 

But the young Lover’s strains ere I thought t, 
resign, 

By the powers I was snug in the Paddy-whack line. 


But, alas! man must finish, whate’er be his cast, 

And even the Pats can’t eternally last ; 

If the Thistle, though tough, like the Rose yijjj 
decay, 

Sure the Shamrock of Erin can live but its day, 


I have blundered through many an Irishman’s part, 

But no blunder, I trust, will be found in thi; 
heart ; 

For ’tis throbbing with thanks, as I falter Adieu! 

And, oh! how it aches, now I am going from you, 


Then, farewell, honoured patrons, and kindest of 
friends : 

Though as Dennis, or Teague, here my mockery 
ends, : ) 

Recollection shall gladden your Actor’s retreat, 

’Till the pulse of his heart discontinues to beat, 


During this affecting farewell Mr. 
Johnstone evidently struggled with great 
emotion, and, at its close, retired with 
slow and trembling steps from the scene 
which he has gladdened so often, amidst 
the loud, deep, and. long-protracted 
cheers of the audience. May be, in the 
evening of his days, enjoy no smali 
portion of that pleasure which he has 
imparted ! 

This theatre closed on Monday the 
17th of July, when an address of thanks 
—neatly worded, but not very particular 
in: allusion—was delivered by Mr. Faw. 
cett. There were at least two grounds 
on which the ts might have 
built a well-founded claim to praise, 
for their conduct during the past season 
—the production of a genuine tragedy, 
and the developement of the powers of 
a great and genuine actor. Varginius 's 
not, indeed; a revival of the dramatic 
style of our elder writers; but we do 
not, on that account, think the less 
oe its beauties. It has Zn pas- 

r, no rapid suc- 
po of delve delicious fancies, like those 
which abound in the plays of the Eliz- 
bethan age; nor-is it so rich in the 
materials of passion or of imagination 
as the works of that golden period. But 
it is more simple, more pure, more C00 
sistent ; more ca of producing # 
single and sweet impression on the 
heart ; and infinitely better adapted for 
representation on stage, than aly 
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hese, excepting the works of the 
ol of ail dramatists. We shall rejoice 


to perceive the spint of our old writers 
st all our literature with its rich 


& 
ai 
a 
PY 


: “ 
: tinges ; but “we freely confess that we 
do not desire. to see our poets attempt- 


ing to produce works exactly similar to 
theirs, nor do we think that such works 
would succeed in the theatre. ‘The ex- 
: uisite grouping of all the persons—the 
| pure, yet intelligible, beauty of the do- 
_  mestic seenes—and the manly and sweet 
' east of the sentiments in Virginius, 

appear to us far more calculated to de- 
light, to move, and to refine a vast.con- 
"course of spectators, than the marvellous 
| pat ill-connected scenes, the wild lux- 
' mance of language, and the strange, 
| bewildering passion of our old drama- 
tists. Asa poem, Virginius has many 

genuine passages—such as the speeches 

of the father in the forum—the mis- 
_ givings of the innocent girl—and the 
_ whole courtship of the lovers, which is 
’ arareinstance of the union of scenic 

eflect with delicate loveliness of fancy. 


| We feelassured, that this piece, which 


dogs so, much honour to Covent Garden - 


theatre, will, whenever the theatrical 
spirit shall, revive, be as fruitful a 
ce of profit, as it now is of fame. 
othe st season, will also be well-re- 
membered . by. the lovers of the drama, 
as having shewn to the world the re- 
nae of, .Mr. Macready’s genius, 
which before were hidden, or only 
au hy.a few attentive. observers. 
© performer, within our memory, has 
wceeeded in spite of such formidable 
slaeles. His appearance had not the 
itesiness of noyelty—he had been seen 
i variety of inferior and often dis- 
reeable characters—and except in a 
ty few instances, had acted parts of 
a0 malignity, not pply, Penaaits ont 
Molly. unsuited to his powers. is 
! formanc : of Rob ea host shewed 


nt and nobleness of his 
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d that of Mordaunt in the 
the intensity of his passion. 
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from any other actor, rendered the play 
attractive for nine or ten nights, at a 
period when theatrical enthusiasm was 
CORIAEST EAT feeble. In Coriolanus, 
the fresh recollection of past greatness 
presented almost as severe an obstacle, 
as the. admiration of present excellence 
in Richard; for an attempt so soon 
after Mr. Kemble’s retirement, to em- 
body the part which the imagination 
identified with him, was regarded as 
little less than sacrilege : Mr, hee 
however, so skilfully brought out the 
more human traits of the character— 
the young patrician enthusiasm—the 
filial love—the swelling and noble con- 
tempt of base disguise—and the terrible 
struggle of affection with pride—that he 
gave a new and striking idea of the 
part, without disturbing that which his 
great predecessor had bodied forth with 
equal vividness and majesty. His Mac- 
beth also was an attempt of great peril ; 
because he had not only the long shadows 
cast by Mr. Kemble’s fame, to cross his 
path, but was unaided by any support 
in Lady Macbeth which could heighten 
the attraction; and the play, with all its 
unearthly grandeur, is a fearful weight 
for one individual to sustain. Yet here 
his bewildered air—his looks of a haunt- 
ed wildness—and his gallant bearing— 
presents a picti re of the pti ee 
ore but, dimly seen even by the mental 
eye. Hjs success in Virginius is less 
extraordinary, because he had less to 
overcome than in either of his other 
principal efforts; and assuredly never 

as there been exhibited on the stage 
a performance of more variety, yet more 
entirely harmonious. We think, there- 
fore, that this season will be fondly re- 
mewabered hereafter in theatrical annals, 
as that which developed the genius of 
an, artist, who has made the oldest gran- 
deurs of romance familiar to us, and 
given to young affections an antique 
grace—who has set characters which 
scemed exhausted, in a fresh and har- 
monizing light—and has shed a new 
breath of sweetness over our acted 
tragedy. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

We hail the opening of our two sum- 
mer theatres—for they are happily alike 
in the facility which they afford of see- 
ing and of C aciaeorgeliiia in other re- 
spects they as happily differ, The Hay- 
market is the place. for winter comfort, 
the snug retreat to which the joys of 
cold weather obstinately retire, al hold 


out against sunshine—and where they 
nestle im 


VoL. 


defiance of the elements. 
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The English Opera House, on the other 


hand, is the tall bower of the summer 
muses, light, cool, and airy, with a 
wide and glittering walk, and flowering 
shrubs, and pleasant noise of waters. 
The saloon is, this year, fitted up more 
tastefully than ever ; for it does not pre- 
tend to the impossibility of a serpentine 
path amidst a wood, nor confine us to 
the formality of a strait promenade ; 
and yet gives all the pleasure of the 
illuminated greenery. The corners of 
this noble room are cut off by an ele- 
gant wainscotting, so as to form it into 
a heptagon; and the triangular spaces 
are filled with evergreens, gracefully 
spiring towards the roof, while the 
centre is occupied by a light temple, 
in the midst of which a fountain plays 
among the pure lustre of waving gas. 
The sides are covered, as last year, with 
bold. and free sketches of Egyptian 
scenery ; and the effect of the whole is 
very cool and enchanting. The com- 
pany of actors engaged this season, is, 


on the whole, gracefully vivacious and 
tuneful. Among the men are, Pearman, 
a sweet and tasteful singer—Broadhurst, 
who gives the truest expression to the 
Scottish tunes, which are the most ex- 
pressive in the world—Wrench, un- 
equalled in delightful ease—T’. P. Cooke, 


** the best of cut-throats ”—Harley, the 
liveliest, drollest, and most conscious of 
comedians—Wilkinson, with quaint 
and irresistible gravity—Chatterly, de- 
lectable alike as a faithful servant or a 
superannuated beau—and though last, 
not least, Bartley, the honest-lookin 

and plain-spoken, with a fund of goo 

‘feeling and good-humour which make 
him an agreeable actor, and, we should 
surmise, a v pleasant manager. 
Among the ladies, are Miss Carew, 
whose silvery voice is heard to better 
advantage here than in Drury Lane 
theatre—Miss Love, with her soft fea- 
tures and softer demeanour—Miss Ste- 
venson, that clever, lively, Se 
rom rs. Chatterly, who understands 
so well to keep the proper pride of her 
sex—and Miss Kell , the truest and 
most English of actresses, who is here 
‘always at home, and enjoys the high 
supremacy to which she is entitled. 
‘How choice an epitome of human life 
is her acti tissue of tears and smiles, 
like a sweet April-day—all hearty and 
genuiné in mirth or in sorrow! She has 
oe ree been ing some rf = 
te in ide of her 
characters, 


and all in her happiest style. 
There has been her spriahtle ‘Gertrea, 
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in Free. and Easy, that piece in which 
the wise enthusiasm of a whole fami} 
for Thomson’s Seasons, sends a sum. 
mer feeling into the soul—her wil, 
fervid,  deep-hearted Yarico—her Fj. 
mund, in which her exquisite sensjbj. 
lity more than supplies the expression 
of eye which the character denies— ay, 
her Rose, in Silent, not Dumb, where she 
compensates for the want of her Crisp 
voice with all-eloquentaction. “ From 
ve to gay, from lively to severe” 
rom noble sullenness to sparkling vivaci. 
ty—from the full-heartedness of swelling 
emotion to the pleasantest indifference 
—she is almost. every evening passing, 
with no connecting link except tha 
they are all parts of healthful humanity, 
and, therefore, cannot be foreign to her 
genius. : 
The Theatre opened with an operetta 
called The Promissory Note, which is 
very pleasant notwithstanding its title. 
It was duly honoured at sight; and, 
therefore, how not require our indorse. 
ment to give it currency. It is taken 
from the French; but the translator 
has put a good deal of English heart into 
it, which we like to see giving a momen. 
tum to the gossamer. Its plot is lively 
and simple. A young gentleman pur 
sued by bailiffs on account of a promissory 
note which he has given to accommodate 
a friend, runs for refuge into:the garden of 
a villa at Hampstead, which is occupied 
by a lady- who is daily expecting her 
husband after a long absence. While 
he is entreating her to conceal hin, his 
rsecutors enter, he flies into an 2z- 
ur, and as they are about to enter it, 
appears attired in the dressing-gown 
and slippers which he has found there, 
coolly requires of his “ dear wife” the 
reason of the disturbance, and sends off 
the bailiffs, with great candour, in search 
of him. He is now discovered to beno 
other than the destined lover of the 
lady’s ward; and, that he may engage 
her affections unknown, it is agt 
‘that he shall pass for the expected hus 


-band. After a charming breakfast, ur- 


der the trees, enlivened by music, the 
husband himself arrives, and is in 00 
small d astonished to find his 

filled by astranger. His distress, 

owever, is soon relieved by a rou 

reme arrest as his runaway sv 
‘stitute—which, of course, discloses the 
trick, and makes all parties happy. Th 


- ¢ 4 T h 
piece is Vv ntly acted by W renc 
as the husbend, Mrs Chatterly as the 
matron, Miss Kelly as the notable s¢* 
vant who orders her master from ™ 
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own house, Pearman, as the. lover, and 
Miss Carew as the gentle, sweet-voiced 
girl, who rewards his. songs, his scam- 
| rings, and his disguises. 
i The burlesque of Don Giovunni, or a 
Spectre on horseback, once popular at the 
Theatre, has been produced here 
r. Dibdin’s permission, and goes 
of very lightly and agreeably to the ge- 
neral gratification of the spectators. We 
are, however, beginning to be tired of 
the: Spanish Libertine in his various 
shapes, from the heartless swaggerer of 
the King’s Theatre, to the Pantomimi- 
cal hero of Sadler’s Wells. We find 
him in all things and every where, in 
opera, pantomime, and parody ; in Se- 
villeyin London, in the Shades; “‘ up 
stairs and down stairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber,” as the old song has it. It is 
not-uninteresting to observe, how the 
tale of Don John has been applied, till 
scarce any thing but the name remains. 
The stony horror of the original is 
almost lost in the gaiety of Mozart’s 
where the terrific fate of the hero 
is subservient to the life and spirit of 
his vagaries, and the music which ac- 
ies,his exploits of cold knavery. 
The popularity of this piece has ocea- 
sioned numerous burlesques, parodies, 
and continuations, in which there is 
scarcely a shadow. of the Spanish story, 
ané.which have nearly worn out all in- 
terest attached to its name. ‘There are 
some good -practical jests in Mr. Dib- 
din’$ piece,» but its popularity arises 
chiefly:from its songs, adapted to well- 
remembered airs, which always stir the 
bleed like the voice of the cuckoo in 
earman and 


spring. It is well 
ihe Balak Opera—by 
Broadhurst, in excellent 
taste; Miss Stevenson, who is a charm- 


erformed at 


who sing 





ho “is the very thing itself;” and 

Mii. P. Cooke, who dies with a deco- 

um worthy of Czsar. Mozart’s won- 

ietiul Overture is performed by the or- 

a with great spirit, and is alone 
to hear. 








She new opera, in three acts, under 
i¢ puzzling title of sie ya Willers 
tuddle, has met with well-merited suc- 
ss. I is, in some degree, taken from 
ne Wife of Bath’s tale of Chaucer; 
i exhibits the adventures of a youn 
» who, on aspiring to the han 
Juche ; of Mantua’s daughter, 
idemned to die if he gives a wrong 
i at a given period: to an enigina, 
atitied to claim the hand of his 
ustfess if he succeeds. This terrible 
is as follows : : 
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Anna ; Harley, in-Leporello, - 


Richer, poorer, humbler, higher, 
What doth woman most desire ? 
Be it good, or be it ill, 

What is always woman's will ? 


The lover sets out to ask every woman 
whom he meets, and the lady follows him 
without any regard to the Duke of Mi- 
lan, who has come to receive her hand, 
and, in several disguises, gives him dif- 
ferent answers. hile this is going 
on, the duke warmly resents the ab- 
sence of the princess, and makes war on 
Mantua, a measure which, considering 
that he loves another lady of the court, is 
not very just or wise, but which gives the 
proscribed hero an opportunity of ex- 
erting his valour in the cause of his op- 
pressor. The princess again meets him 
disguised as a witch, gives him a scroll 
containing the answer, which is, that 
Woman’s Will is to have her will, and 
claims a promise, that, on his success, he 
will grant whatever she shall ask. He 
consents—solves the enigma—and is 
appalled with the demand of his hand in 
sage =. by his preserver. He is forced 
to yield—and after the ceremony the 
hag throws off her cloak, and discovers 
the brilliant Clementine! The piece, 
though of no very deep interest, is well 
diversified, and judiciously interspersed 
with excellent music. One trio, sung by 
Mr. Pearman, Miss Carew, and Miss 
Kelly, beginning ‘ Bright Star of Love,” 
is delightfully harmonized, and will be- 
come a seating favourite. Miss Kelly 
displays her charming versatility of ta- 
lent in her various disguises. Her best, 
we think, is the first, when she appears 
as a servant of all work, in which her 
tired, lazy, and querulous air is both 
natural and new. Harley, as a humour- 
ous glutton, is as amusing as usual, but, 
at last, his ‘‘ eating cares” become al- 


‘most toonumerous. Enough is as good 


as a feast; and the audience, on the first 
night, once or twice seemed nearly sur- 
feited. All the vocalists have good op- 
ortunities, and make good use of them. 
he scenery and dresses are the most 
superb we have-ever seen in a summer 
theatre. Mrs. Chatterly’s beautiful 
dress befits a duchess of Mantua, who, 
of all duchesses, has a right to splendid at- 
tire. The pprightty Pet ome was charm- 
ingly spoken by Miss Kelly, and might 
have decided a more dubious fortune. 


— HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The Haymarket Theatre has opened 


. with even.a richer company than usual. 


Among them: is Terry, with his sturdy 
and commanding satire— Jones, the 
prince of flutterers—Liston, the indescri- 
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bable Liston—the bustling and lively 
J. Russel—Williams, a clever and na- 
tural representative of testy old gentle- 
men —and Charles Kemble, the very 
image of all that is high-souled, gallant, 
and spirited in manhood and in chival- 
ry. Among the female Sato are 
Mrs. Gibbs, who is 4s full of good-hu- 
mour and good spirits as ever—Mrs. 
Baker, a lively romp—Miss Leigh, a 
very gentle and pleasing actress in sen- 
timental parts—and Mrs. Charles Kem- 
ble, whom it is quite delightful to see 
again in a sphere where her fine vivacity 
will have the scope which it deserves. 
To these have been added the great 
vocal attractions of Madame Vestris and 
Miss Rosa Corri—both excellent songs- 
tresses, with very different voices, which 
yet often blend in complete harmony. 
The new farce of Oil and Vinegar, 
with which the theatre opened, did not 
meet with great success, as, though it 
contained many ingenious puns and 
allusions, its plot was not sufficiently 
interesting or well compacted. The 
performance of a comedy entitled Wine 
does Wonders, abridged from the Incon- 
stant of Farquhar, met with even a more 
unfavourable reception. The original 
piece was “ curtailed of fair proportion,” 


the explanatory scenes cut away, and 
thus the incidents, many of which stand 


on the verge of the revolting, were left 
without support or softening. We regret 
this the more, because the play afforded 
room for as excellent acting by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kemble as we have seen in 
comedy. We never witnessed a better 
specimen of light and gentlemanly hu- 
mour, than the earlier part of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s performance, or a more vivid picture 
of unconcern affected to cover agonizing 
suspense, than his acting in the scene 
with the bravos, or a more complete 
representation of the relief given sud- 
denly to an overcharged heart, than in 
his hysteric laughter when the soldiers 


appear and deliver him from his peril. 
Mis. C ‘ 


. Kemble, as Bizarre, went 
through all the changes of whim, ty- 
ranny, submission, and gay defiance, 
with the most charming fidelity and 
spirit. We hope she will. often enliven 

is theatre during the season. 

On Saturday the 22d July, The Beg- 
gar’s Opera was performed to one of the 
most crowded houses we have ever seen, 
with Madame Vestris as Macheath, 
Miss Rosa Corri as Polly, and-Mrs. C. 
Kemble as Lucy. The performance of 
the first of these ladies as the gallant 
gentleman of the road, was the prettiest 
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make-lelicve in the world. It was not, 
of course, the part, which would have 
been intolerable, but a free sketch of j 
in water-colouring. She sung the most 
beautiful of the airs in the purest and 
chastest style; especially “ When the 
heart of a man is oppress’d with care,” 
and ** How happy could [ be with 
either,” though she rather sunk under 
the burthen of * The charge is pre. 
pared,” and some other of the more 
robust songs towards the conclusion, 
Miss R. Corri’s face and form are very 
interesting, and her voice extremely like 
her sister’s, though as yet inferior to 
it in clearness and in power. Her 
taste has evidently been formed in the 
Italian school, and therefore, perhaps, 
the Beggar’s Opera was the most un. 
favourable piece which could have been 
chosen for her introduction to the Ene. 
lish stage. She, however, displayed a 
fine soprano voice and_ considerable 
science, especially in ‘‘ Cease your 
funning,” which was greeted with ; 
rapturous cncore. Mrs. C. Kemble’ 
Lucy was an admirable piece of sullen. 
ness—Mr. Terry’s Peachum hard, in. 
flexible, and caustic~and Mr. J. Rus. 
sell’s Filch, in the highest style of 
Newgate accomplishment and _ cool 
dexterity. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

The manager of this delightful place 
of amusement has proceeded during the 
last month, with his usual taste, vigour, 
and success. A new oriental piece, 
called, ‘* Give a Mun Luck and throw 
him into the Sea,’’ has been the most re- 
markable of his novelties. It is founded 
on one of the richest of Arabian fiction 
—and though these can never be con- 
pletely transferred to the stage in all ther 
gorgeous variety of miracle, it 1s yel 
pleasing to be thus enabled to catch 
glimpse of the “ outer skirts” of their 

lory. The story of this piece is that of 

e merchant cast by the waves, into 
which his sailors have thrown him, 0 
a strange land, where by an old law he 
is entitled to the hand of the first w- 
married lady whom he meets, and 
forced to receive it, on pain of death. 
Its incidents are in the most luxurious 
style of romance—wonder within wor 
der—st fortune as strangely over 
cast, and the fulness of bliss spring” 
out of the depths of despair. ‘The myste™ 
ous introduction of the palanquin which 
the astonished stranger is compelled" 
mount—his introduction to a splen 

ace, where he is greeted by a beaut! 
ady as the master of her affections 
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her fortune — the sudden dissolution of 
theradiant enchantment by the news that 
her husband is living—his condemnation 
to die in the midst of revelry and feast- 
‘ngethe luxurious banquet of death 
which is spread for him—and the final 
catastrophe in which, after he believes 
that he has drank the poison, he is 
awakened to life, and love, and bound- 
less wealth and sovereignty—form asuc- 
cession of as marvellous surprises,as any 
which have half restored us to child- 
hood within the golden circle of the 
theatre. e scenery, dresses, and 
acting, are worthy of the piece. Mr. 
Watkins, who performs the hero, is 
a very ingenious actor, who in comic 
parts Nisplays considerable whim, and 
in serious siiedatere a graceful ates 
Miss Norton, an actress once in high 
esteem at Covent-garden theatre, has 
| repeatedly appeared at this house as 
: Matilda, in a tragic melo-drame entitled 
| The Prophecy. She has much tragic 
_ power, and a style of acting at once 
chaste and impressive. The drama it- 
self, which has been chosen for her 
debit, is not among the most interest- 
ing productions of this theatre. It is 
foamed on that piece of chill and 
dreary extravagance—the Castle of O- 
tranto, the prodigies of which have no 
ideal truth, no imaginative coherence, 
no rootin the affections or fears of the 
_ soul, The story, however, is better told, 
_ andhas more of human interest on this 


stage, than in the original of Horace 
Walpole, 


A melo-drame called The Murdered 
Guest, curtailed from Lillo’s Fatal Curi- 
osity, has been frequently acted here of 
late. The original play of this amateur 
inthe shocking, is built on “an over 
tme tale,’ of the murder of a. ship- 
wrecked merchant on the coast of Corn- 

vail by his own parents, who, ignorant 
of his connexion with them, sought to 
telieve themselves from want by retain- 
ng Ris jewels. ‘There is nothing to re- 
lieve the horror of the incident except 
and unnatural language put 

to the ‘mouths of the a amur- 
, which,as it manifestly never was 

» gives an unreality to the terrors 

i. The mother, from a re- 


lable and suffering lady is converted 
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into a fiend in an instapt by the mere 
sight of the casket, and without the 
least compunction, urges her husband 
to the murder of his sleeping guest, 
as if the greatest of human crimes were 
‘* familiar in her mouth as household 
words.” There is neither nature, nor 
oetry, nor morality in this. There 
ave been, doubtless, strange instances 
of persons apparently virtuous suddenly 
moved to awful trangressions—but un- 
less we could trace all the wild move- 
ments of the heart, and define the nice 
boundary between insanity and guilt, the 
exhibition of the external result on the 
stage, tends to confound all moral per- 
ceptions, to make direness familiar to 
the thoughts, and to take its distinct 
horror from extremest guilt. The act- 
ing of Miss Taylor and Mr. Huntley, 
who represent the guilty pair, is so good 
that it would be quite intolerable if the 
effect were not counteracted by the 
dreary trash which they are forced to 
utter. 

We rejoice to see that The Heart of 
Mid Lothian continues, notwithstanding 
all its repetitions, as attractive as ever. 
On the night when we saw it last, the 
house was completely crowded — the 
boxes with genteel and even splendid 
company—and the ample spaces of pit 
and gallery, filled to the very verge with 
hearty, and tearful spectators. It is 
really delightful to think on the good 
which this piece has done to the many 
thousands who have seen it—to the vast 
crowds of labouring classes pent in a de- 
moralizing city, or its more demoraliz- 
ing suburbs, into whose hearts it has 
sent an unwonted sweetness, which 
will not pass away. We have seldom 
felt so deep and pure a gratification, as 
_on looking at the full gallery the last 
time we saw this piece, and seeing or 
rather feeling the breathless interest and 
deep syaipeatty with which hundreds 
there were hanging on the words of 
Jenny Deans, wishing the plain-hearted 
girl God speed,and joyously bursting into 
audible rapture on her triumph. We 


thought at that moment Sir Walter 
Scott, and the lady who more than em- 
bodied his sweetest creation, as among 
the most genuine benefactors of their 
species ! 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Oxford.—On Tuesday evening, July 11, 
the Warden and Fellows of New College held 
their annual visitation of Winchester Col- 
lege. The following morning a numerous 
and highly respectable party assembled in 
the school-room to hear the recitation of the 
prize compositions, and select speeches ; the 
gold medals having been previously awarded 
to Mr. Gable, for his English essay, Similar 
causes lead to similar effects,” and to Mr. 
Fearon for a Latin poem, “‘ Georgius Quartus 
solium paternum ascendit.” The silver me- 
dals were adjudged to Mr. Bramston, for his 
delivery of the speech of Galgacus, the Ge- 
neral of the Caledonii, tu his army, (Tacitus,) 
and to Mr. Pears, for the oration of M. P: 
Pas, de conjurationis Catilinee sociis; (Sal- 

ust. 

Cambridge, June 16.—Sir Wm. Browne’s 
three gold medals for the present year were 
on Saturday last adjudged as follows :—For 
the Greek Ode and Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Scholar of King’s College; 
and for the Epigrams, to Mr. Richard Okes, 
Scholar of the same society.—Subjects, 

For the Greek Ode :—Myvnuoovrn. 

For the Latin Ode : —Ad Georgium Quar- 
ium, Augustissimum Princtpem, Scepira Pa- 
terna accipientem. 

For the Greek Epigram :—Inscriptio, Jn 
Venam Aque ex imis visceribus Terre Arte 
eductam. 

For the Latin Epigram :—Pnpransi dis- 
qutrite. 

June 30. — The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the Representatives 
in Parliament of this University, for the best 
dissertations in Latin prose, wereon Monday 
last adjudged ‘to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity 
College, and Edward Boteler, of Sidney Col- 
lege, Middle Bachelors.—Subject,— 

In Georgium Tertium, Tov paragerny, 
Oratio Funebris. 

No prize adjudged to the Senior Ba- 
chelors. 

The Porson prize, for the best translation 
of a passage from. Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to Wil- 
liam voygygt Stn Talbot, Scholar of Trinity 
College. subject is from Macbeth, Act 
A Scene a last. Len ie mee between 

acbeth and Lady Macbeth, beginning with 
* We will no further,” and i 
with ** What the false heart doth know.” 

Society.— In consequence of the 
death of the late president, Sir Joseph Banks, 
much speculation has been excited with 
respect to the choice of a successor to that 
lamented philosopher in the chair of the 

iety. On Thursday, June 29, Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston was wr 
elected president, tempore; Dut er- 
manent presi il be conferred in 
vember. The Duke of Sussex and Prince 
Leopold have been mentioned as candidates 
for this important situation, but, we believe, 


without their authority. It is now said tha 
Sir Humphrey Davy will be chosen. W, 
earnestly hope that the interests of science 
will be exclusively consulted by the liberaj 
and independent body whose suffrages are to 
confer this honour. 

Recession of the Magnetic Needle —Co}p. 
nel Beaufoy is induced to believe, from hi; 
magnetical observations, which are pub. 
lished in Thomson’s “ Annals,” that the 
greatest variation of the compass has beep 
attained, and that the needle is now slowly 
retrograding,and returning towards the North 
Pole. In 1580, it pointed 11° 15’ East; in 
1658, due North ; since which time, until 
lately, its Western declination has been in- 
creasing. During the last nine months of 
1818, the variation gradually increased, and 
was, in the morning, 24° 37’ 4”, and at noon, 
24° 41’ 20”. It fluctuated during January, 
1819, decreased in February, and again fluc- 
tuated in March. Since that time, the 
mean monthly variation has decreased con- 
tinually ; and Colonel Beaufoy, therefore, 
places the maximum of Western declination 
about the month of March, 1819. 

Proposed Expedition into Africa. — Mr. 
Bowdich has issued a prospectus, inviting 
the institutions and individuals of Europe, 
by subscribing for shares of £5 each, to raise 
the means of sending another mission into 
Africa under his direction, for the purpose of 
advancing our knowledge of that continent. 
He says, that £700 would be sufficient to 
ensure success. In a correspondence with 
the late Mr. Park, published in the fifth 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, it is remarked, as a subject of re- 
gret, that no attempt has been made to carry 
on these researches by means of the natives. 
A sufficient number of African youth might 
be educated in the various branches of leam- 
ing suited to their intended duties, whether 
as schoolmasters, missionaries, traders, 0! 
naturalists; and, from their colour, consti- 
tution, and language, would be exempted 
from most of the difficulties that bafile the 
exertions of Euro adventurers. 

Growth of the Uredo Nivalis. — Mr. fF. 
Bauer has found that the red globules of 
this fungus, the colouring matter of red 
snow, vegetate and produce new fungi, when 
placed in fresh snow. He also ascertained 
that they vegetate in water alone, but 11 
lea a EN place ef red glo 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Animal Sul- 
stances.—M.Braconnot’s experiments on all- 
mal substances tend to prove, 1.That animal 
substances can be converted into other sub- 
stances, Containing much less azote, by sul- 
phuric acid.—a. That this change is effected 
by the abstraction of hydrogen and nitroge®; 
in the proportion fit to form ammonia, ané 
puataatiby the ene of by the 
sulphuric acid.—s. latine may thus 
be changed into a very crystallizable sugé! 
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which does not appear to exist naturally. 
—4, That this sugar combines with nitric 
acid, without decomposition, and forms a 
liar crystallized acid.—5. That wool, 
and especially fibrine, with sulphuric acid, 
form a peculiar white matter, which may be 
called leucine. —6. That this substance com- 
bines with nitric acid, without decomposi- 
tion,and produces a crystallizable nitro-leucic 
acid.—7. That other incrystallizable and sa- 
id compounds, analogous to certain vege- 
table principles, are produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid on animal substances. 

A New Island —off Cape Horn, in lati- 
tude 61°, longitude 55°, has been discovered 
by the ship William, on a voyage to Valpa- 
raiso. This vessel explored the coast for 
900 miles. The captain went on shore, and 
found the island covered with snow and un- 
inhabited. Seals and whales abounded on 
the coast : it has been christened New Shet- 
land. 

Ficus Australis.—This species of fig-tree, 
a native of New South Wales, has flourished 
for some time in the Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, and even produced fruit in abun- 
dance, in a state of suspension, and wholiy 
without earth, but freely supplied with 
water. ~ 

The Diamond.——Dr. Brewster has discover- 
ed a curious phenomenon, which appears to 
elucidate the nature of this substance. Sir 
Isaac Newton observed, from a comparison 
of the refractive powers of various bodies, 
that amber and the diamond had a refractive 
power three times greater, in respect of their 
densities, than several other substances, and 
he conjectured that the diamond was “ pro- 
bably an unctuous substance coagulated.” 
Subsequent discoveries of the properties of 
sulphur and phosphorus have corroborated 
this opinion. Dr. Brewster has observed, 
both in flat diamonds and those of a perfect 
crystalline form (as well as in amber), the 
existence of globules, or small portions of 
air, the expansive force of which has com- 
municated a polarizing structure to the parts 
inimmediate contact with it. This struc- 


ture is displayed by four sectors of polarized” 


light encircling the globule of air, and can 
be produced artificially in glass and gelati- 
nous masses. It must have been produced 
by the expansive force of the included air, 
when the substance was so soft as to be sus- 
ceptible of compression from so small a 
force, Hence we are led to the conclusion 
that the diamond originates, like amber, from 
the consolidation of perhaps vegetable mat- 
} Stadually acquiring a crystalline form, 
‘influence of time, and the slow action 
ogress of Civilization in New South 
S—A French vessel, called L’Uraniec, 
tain Freycinet, on a voyage of discovery, 
Wehed at Sydney early in December, and 
its stay a mutual interchange of civi- 
between the officers and 
tants. A Russian frigate, 
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also on a voyage of discovery, arrived at 
Sydney soon after the Uranie. At one of 
the balls given by the officers of the Uranie, 
some young female natives from Paramatta, 
educated at the schools established at Sydney, 
partook of the habits of civilized life, and 
were admired for the grace and ease of their 
movements. The reputation of those semi- 
naries, and a desire which is gradually spread- 
ing among the rude people of the Southern 
Ocean to share the benefits of instruction, 
had attracted to Sydney a party of young 
persons from the Bay of Islands, among 
whom was the son of Shungee, their princi- 
pal chief; but the plan of the schools limit- 
ing them to the natives of New South Wales, 
they could not be received, the managers 
fearing, in that case, to be overwhelmed 
with claimants for instruction. , The annual 
assemblage of the native tribes took place at 
Paramatta on the 28th of December, but was 
less numerously attended than usual, the ex- 
treme heat of the weather preventing them 
from proceeding from the interior. About 
250 persons of both sexes were present, and 
were regaled by the Governor with provi- 
sions and liquor. The examination of the 
native children of the institution then took 
place, and some very creditable specimens 
of their progress in writing and drawing were 
produced, The recognition of the children 
by their parents and friends was described 
as extremely affecting. The facilities of in- 
ternal communication had been increased, 
by putting the roads from Sydney to Para- 
matta and Nassau, before impassable in wet 
seasons, under complete repair. At Sydney 
there are at present three public journals, 
and five other periodical publications. A 
second printing-office has also been estab- 
lished lately at Port Jackson. They now 
export cattle to the Isle of France, and the 
market at Sydney is considered as plentiful 
in the different commodities of Europe, as 
well as of India and China. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
Turnip Fly.—We observe, in an Agricul- 


“tural Journal, the recommendation of a new 


preventive of the ravages of this destruc- 
tive insect. It is to mix sulphur with the 
seed previously to sowing : 11b. of sulphur to 
20lbs. of seed. In order to ascertain its effi- 
cacy, some seed should be sown unprepared, 
as well as prepared, in every field where the 
experiment is tried; if, where the prepared 
escapes, the other is eaten, (as flies may at- 
tack one field, and not another, or not very 
injuriously) we shall be. presently convinced 
of the efficacy of the remedy. 

Repair of Bridges.—In an action lately 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Abbot, to 
decide whether the county of Kent, or cer- 
tain Commissioners of Sewers, ought to re- 
pair a bridge at Deptford, the judge laid it 
down, that if the brook over which the 
bridge d was a natural rivulet, then, 
even although it should have been deepened 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Oxford.—On Tuesday evening, July 11, 
the Warden and Fellows of New College held 
their annual visitation of Winchester Col- 
lege. The following morning a numerous 
and highly respectable party assembled in 
the school-room to hear the recitation of the 
prize compositions, and select speeches ; the 
gold medals having been previously awarded 
to Mr. Gable, for his English essay, “ Similar 
causes lead to similar effects,” and to Mr. 
Fearon for a Latin poem, “‘ Georgius Quartus 
solium paternum ascendit.” The silver me- 
dals were adjudged to Mr. Bramston, for his 
delivery of the speech of Galgacus, the Ge- 
neral of the Caledonii, tu his army, (Tacitus,) 
and to Mr. Pears, for the oration of M. P: 
hy de conjurationis Catiline sociis; (Sal- 
lust. 

Cambridge, June 16.—Sir Wm. Browne’s 
three gold medals for the present year were 
on Saturday last adjudged as follows :—For 
the Greek Ode and Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Scholar of King’s College; 
and for the Epigrams, to Mr. Richard Okes, 
Scholar of the same society.—Subjects, 

For the Greek Ode :—Myvnyuoovurn. 

For the Latin Ode : —Ad Georgium Quar- 
ium, Augustissimum Principem, Sceptra Pa- 
terna accipientem. 

For the Greek Epigram :—lInscriptio, In 
Venam Aque ex imis visceribus Terre Arte 
eductam. 

For the Latin Epigram :—HPnpransi dis- 
qutrite. 

June 30. — The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the Representatives 
in Parliament of this University, for the best 
dissertations in Latin prose, were on Monday 
last adjudged ‘to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity 
College, and Edward Boteler, of Sidney Col- 
lege, Middle Bachelors.—Subject,— 

In Georgium Tertium, Tov paxagerny, 
Oratio Funebris. 

No prize adjudged to the Senior Ba- 
chelors. 

The Porson prize, for the best translation 
of a passage from. Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to Wil- 
liam a Talbot, Scholar of Trinity 
College. e subject is from Macbeth, Act 
I. Scene the last. The dialogue between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, beginning with 
** We will no er,” and ending 
with “* What the false heart doth know.” 

Royal Society.— In consequence of the 
death of the late president, Sir Joseph Banks, 
much speculation has been excited with 
respect to the choice of a successor to that 
lamented philosopher in the chair of the 

iety. On Thursday, June 29, Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston was ey 
elected president, tempore; but the per- 
manent presi Pil be conferred in 
vember. The Duke of Sussex and Prince 
Leopold have been mentioned as candidates 
for this important situation, but, we believe, 


without their authority. It is now said tha 
Sir Humphrey Davy will be chosen. \W, 
earnestly hope that the interests of science 
will be exclusively consulted by the libera| 
and independent body whose suffrages are to 
confer this honour. 

Recession of the Magnetic Needle. —Co}o. 
nel Beaufoy is induced to believe, from hi; 
magnetical observations, which are pub. 
lished in Thomson’s *‘ Annals,” that the 
greatest variation of the compass has beep 
attained, and that the needle is now slowly 
retrograding,and returning towards the North 
Pole. In 1580, it pointed 11° 15’ East; in 
1658, due North ; since which time, until 
lately, its Western declination has been in. 
creasing. During the last nine months of 
1818, the variation gradually increased, and 
was, in the morning, 24° 37’ 4”, and at noon, 
24° 41’ 20”, It fluctuated during January, 
1819, decreased in February, and again fluc- 
tuated in March. Since that time, the 
mean monthly variation has decreased con- 
tinually ; and Colonel Beaufoy, therefore, 
places the maximum of Western declination 
about the month of March, 1819. 

Proposed Expedition into Africa. — Mr. 
Bowdich has issued a prospectus, inviting 
the institutions and individuals of Europe, 
by subscribing for shares of £5 each, to raise 
the means of sending another mission into 
Africa under his direction, for the purpose of 
advancing our knowledge of that continent. 
He says, that £700 would be sufficient to 
ensure success. In a correspondence with 
the late Mr. Park, published in the fifth 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, it is remarked, as a subject of re- 
gret, that no attempt has been made to carry 
on these researches by means of the natives. 
A sufficient number of African youth might 
be educated in the various branches of leam- 
ing suited to their intended duties, whether 
as schoolmasters, missionaries, traders, 01 
naturalists; and, from their colour, const! 
tution, and language, would be exempted 
from most of the difficulties that bafile the 
exertions of European adventurers. 

Growth of the Uredo Nivalis. — Mr. fF. 
Bauer has found that the red globules of 
this fungus, the colouring matter of red 
snow, vegetate and produce new fungi, when 
placed in fresh snow. He also ascertained 
that they vegetate in water alone, but 


this case produce green in place ef red glo- 
bules. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Animal Sil- 
stances.——M.Braconnot’s experiments on an! 
mal substances tend to prove, 1.That animal 
substances can be converted into other sub- 
stances, containing much less azote, by sul- 
phuric acid.—a. That this change is effected 
by the abstraction of hydrogen and nitroges, 
in the proportion fit to form ammonia, ané 


probably the —— of oxygen by the 
sulphuric acid.—3. That gelatine may thus 
be changed into a very crystallizable sug@! 
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which does not appear to exist naturally. 
__§. That this sugar combines with nitric 
acid, without decomposition, and forms a 
liar crystallized acid—5. That wool, 
and especially fibrine, with sulphuric acid, 
| forma peculiar white matter, which may be 
called leucine. —6. That this substance com- 
©  bines with nitric acid, without decomposi- 
tion,and produces a crystallizable nitro-leucic 
acid. —7. That other incrystallizable and sa- 
2 id compounds, analogous to certain vege- 
"table principles, are produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid on animal substances. 

A New Island—off Cape Horn, in lati- 
tude 61°, longitude 55°, has been discovered 
by the ship William, on a voyage to Valpa- 
raiso. This vessel explored the coast for 
900 miles. The captain went on shore, and 
found the island covered with snow and un- 
inhabited. Seals and whales abounded on 
the coast : it has been christened New Shet- 

4 Ficus Australis.—This species of fig-tree, 
'  anative of New South Wales, has flourished 
_ for some time in the Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, and even produced fruit in abun- 
dance, in a state of suspension, and wholiy 
without earth, but freely supplied with 
water. = 

The Diamond.-—Dr. Brewster has discover- 
ed a curious phenomenon, which appears to 
elucidate the nature of this substance. Sir 
Isaac Newton observed, from a comparison 
of the refractive powers of various bodies, 
that amber and the diamond had a refractive 
power three times greater, in respect of their 
densities, than several other substances, and 
he conjectured that the diamond was “ pro- 
bably an unctuous substance coagulated.” 

went discoveries of the properties of 
_ sulphur and phosphorus have corroborated 
' this opinion. Dr. Brewster has observed, 
_ both in flat diamonds and those of a perfect 
crystalline form (as well as in amber), the 
existence of globules, or small portions of 
air, the expansive force of which has com- 
municated a polarizing structure to the parts 
inimmediate contact with it. This struc- 









light encircling the globule of air, and can 
be produced artificially in glass and gelati- 
nous Masses. It must have been produced 
by the expansive force of the included air, 
when the substance was so soft as to be sus- 
ceptible of compression from so small a 
force, Hence we are led to the conclusion 
that the diamond originates, like amber, from 
the consolidation of perhaps vegetable mat- 

| §tadually acquiring a crystalline form, 
influence of time, and the slow action 
70g of Civilization in New South 
—A French vessel, called L’Uranie, 
et, on a voyage of discovery, 
t Sydney early in December, and 
Stay a mutual interchange of civi- 
ice between the officers and 
itants. A Russian frigate, 
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also on a voyage of discovery, arrived at 
Sydney soon after the Uranie. At one of 
the balls given by the officers of the Uranie, 
some young female natives from Paramatta, 
educated at the schools established at Sydney, 
partook of the habits of civilized life, and 
were admired for the grace and ease of their 
movements. The reputation of those semi- 
naries, and a desire which is gradually spread- 
ing among the rude people of the Southern 
Ocean to share the benefits of instruction, 
had attracted to Sydney a party of young 
persons from the Bay of Islands, among 
whom was the son of Shungee, their princi- 
pal chief; but the plan of the schools limit- 
ing them to the natives of New South Wales, 
they could not be received, the managers 
fearing, in that case, to be overwhelmed 
with claimants for instruction. , The annual 
assemblage of the native tribes took place at 
Paramatta on the 28th of December, but was 
less numerously attended than usual, the ex- 
treme heat of the weather preventing them 
from proceeding from the interior. About 
250 persons of both sexes were present, and 
were regaled by the Governor with provi- 
sions and liquor. The examination of the 
native children of the institution then took 
place, and some very creditable specimens 
of their progress in writing and drawing were 
produced, The recognition of the children 
by their parents and friends was described 
as extremely affecting. The facilities of in- 
ternal communication had been increased, 
by putting the roads from Sydney to Para- 
matta and Nassau, before impassable in wet 
seasons, under complete repair. At Sydney 
there are at present three public journals, 
and five other periodical publications. A 
second printing-office has also been estab- 
lished lately at Port Jackson. They now 
export cattle to the Isle of France, and the 
market at Sydney is considered as plentiful 
in the different commodities of Europe, as 
well as of India and China. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
Turnip Fly.—We observe, in an Agricul- 


ture is displayed by four sectors of polarized tural Journal, the recommendation of a new 


preventive of the ravages of this destruc- 
tive insect. It is to mix sulphur with the 
seed previously to sowing : 11b. of sulphur to 
20lbs. of seed. In order.to ascertain its effi- 
cacy, some seed should be sown unprepared, 
as well as prepared, in every field where the 
experiment is tried; if, where the prepared 
escapes, the other is eaten, (as flies may at- 
tack one field, and not another, or not very 
injuriously) we shall be. presently convinced 
of the efficacy of the remedy. 

Repair of Bridges.—In an action lately 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Abbot, to 
decide whether the county of Kent, or cer- 
tain Commissioners of Sewers, ought to re- 
pair a bridge at Deptford, the judge laid it 
down, that if the brook over which the 
bridge passed was a natural rivulet, then, 
even although it should have been deepened 
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and widened by the Commissioners of. Sew- 
ers, for the purpose of drainage, still the 
county was bound to maintain the bridge. 
That the stream was a natural stream ap- 
peared rather probable from this circum- 
stance—it divided the counties of Kent and 
Surrey, forming, of course, the boundary of 
each.—Verdict against the county. 
Agriculture and Chemistry. — An agricul- 
tural writer of considerable talent denies the 
truth of some of the doctrines of Sir H. Da- 
vy. He says, it is neither philosophically 
nor practically true, that “‘ the heat produced 
in fermentation assists the germination of the 
seed, and the growth of the plant.” How is 
it possible for 15 or 20 loads of manure to 
impart a continued warmth to 3 or 400 loads 
of earth, exposed to the constant action of 
air and evaporation: a dung heap when 
merely spread, is known to lose nearly all its 
heat. Sir H. would also have done right 
had he told us, ** what woody fbre of the 
farm yard manure contains phosphate of 
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lime.” The author has never scen that sj, 
noticed as a constituent of woody fibre q, 
all; and it has been particularly remarked a; 
an example of extreme ceconomy in nature, 
that it exists in the grain of wheat, but yn; 
in the straw. 

Foot-rot.—In the report of the Merin, 
flock of the Earl of Lismore, by the Rey. 
Thomas Radcliff, it is remarked that ,p, 
flock is almost wholly free from lameness, 
and that this is principally owing to fy. 
quently paring the hoofs. The drying was) 
used by the shepherd when needful, is thus 
composed :—** Take blue vitriol, white yj. 
triol, roch alum, and verdigrease, of eac} 
three ounces ; rub them together in a mor. 
tar, and add one quart of scalding vinegar; 
stir it well, and cover it down till cool ; then 
add half a pint of spirits of turpentine, and 
half a pint of spirits of wine, and cork it wp 
in a clean stone bottle. It is a good wash 
for pinches and recent bruises, and all inci- 
pient inflammations. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE, 
Protestant Museum of celebrated Re- 
formers.—The Protestants of France have 
not only ventured, within a few years past, 
to institute new works explaining and vin- 
dicating their sentiments, but they have 
very recently taken a step that formerly 
would have been deemed the height of 
presumption. They propose to publish a 
collection, entitled Musée des Protestans ce- 
leébres, &C.—Museum of celebrated Protes- 
tants who have appeared from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation to the pre- 
sent day. The work will consist of litho- 
graphic portraits of the earliest reformers, 
and others of the same faith, distinguished 
by their rank, their talents, or their suffer- 
ings, with short memoirs of their lives. It 
is proposed to extend this collection to about 
one hundred.and fifty portraits. It will be 
published at the Protestant Library in the 
Place du Louvre. The nature of the sub- 
jects, and of the histories to be introduced, 
can hardly fail of putting to the test the 
Christian charity and pious forbearance of 
the ultras among the Catholics ; who may, 
if they please, present to the world a collec- 
tion of those heroes of their church who 
most exerted themselyes to suppress the 
progress of the soi-disant Reformation, 
Institution for Commercial Instriction.— 
A short time ago we informed our readers of 
a Commercial Institution recently establish- 
ed in the city of Vienna. The hint has been 
taken by the French, and a similar esta- 
blishment has been opened at Paris. Though 
at present a private undertaking only, it has 
-sanc d by the approbation of the 
t eminent and merchants of 
1, and ered to produce im- 
conseq ine professors are 
to instruct the pupils tn whatever 


appertains to commerce. Courses of lec- 
tures are given on legislation, geography, 
and statistics, on responsibility, the produc- 
tions of different countries, on the languages, 
native and foreign, &c. The productions of 
foreign parts and of home manufactures are 
formed into a museum that comprises sp- 
cimens of whatever is the object of research, 
or the subject of barter, in all parts of the 

lobe. The course of instruction is divided 
into three parts, or compting-houses, an‘ 
occupies two years. We make no further 
remark on this subject than to say, that the 
opportunity of inspecting specimens affords 
means of improvement of which all Dic- 
tionaties of merchandize, and other works 
consisting of description only, must be de- 
stitute from their very nature, however cart- 
fully and accurately executed in other t- 
spects, 

The Arabian Romance.—Antar has been 
translated into French from Mr. Hamilton's 
translation of the Arabian. 

New Epic Poem.—The Princess (Alexan- 
drine) of Canino, has, we observe, added 
herself to the list of literati, in the Buona- 
parte family, An Epic Poem, entitled 
“« Batilde, Reine des Francs,” and dedicated 
to Cardinal Sommaglia, has been published 
at Rome by this lady. 

Musical Invention.—M. Galin, a musical 
professor, has lately introduced in Paris @ 
new instrument for teaching music, called 
the Meloplaste. M. Galin’s ingenious mé- 
thod consists in making his pupils sing from 
a stave, without either clefs or notes, 
cording to the movements of a portable ro¢. 

| is now almost universally 


S fraaily catiena 
Modern Latin Town.—M, Olmo, 
of the Upper Garonne, has formed the plan 
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of founding a town, in which no one is to be 
rmitted to speak any language except that 
of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. his eccle- 
siastical Romulus invites all the friends of 
e classic literature to assist him in carrying 
' his plan into execution ; but he has appa~ 
. gently forgotten that the rigorous condition 
| he imposes on his learned colonists may 
FS give rise to some difficulty with respect to 
| the admission of ladies, and that, 
4 Pour etre savant on n’en est pas moins homme. 


He should have recollected, that the phi- 
losophers of the present day have, in gene- 
ral, a tolerable relish for gastronomy, and 
that their cooks must be excellent Latin 
scholars to understand the minute directions 
they may receive for preparing a dinner. 

The Medical Society at Paris proposes the 
following question :—‘‘ To determine the 
nature, the causes, and the treatment of the 
convulsions which occur during pregnancy, 
in the course of parturition, and after delive- 
ry.” The Memoirswrittenin Latin or French, 
bearing an epigraph, repeated in a sealed 
billet, which shall contain the name, qua- 
lity, and residence of the author, should be 
sent, free of expense for carriage, to the Se- 
cretaire Générale, before the 31st of Oct. 
1820.—The prize is 300 francs. 

A Tragedy without Female Characters— 
Certainly the French stage must be strangely 
metamorphosed, at this time, from what it 
‘once was, when a dramatic writer could al- 
low himself to think of composing a Tragedy 
without emotions of love, without a heroine, 
in fact, without one female character in it / 
Addison did not dare to venture such a thea- 
trical solecism even for his Cato; and, be- 
cause his stern Roman was, of necessity, 
past that time of life when the calms or 





the calamities, the uncertainties or the exi-— 


" gencies of the tender passion command the 
sympathies of spectators, his machinery of 
love was managed by a daughter. Mari- 
vaux chose Hannibal for his hero, a hero 
not less advanced in life than Cato, not less 
Stern, and certainly not less intrepid though 

a fugitive and an outlaw; but Marivaux 

deemed the laws of the stage indispensable, 

and his Hannibal was a lover ; very lately, 
fever, the famous Carthaginian chief 
$met,in M. F, Didot, with a writer who 
boldly trusted the success of his drama 











© the effect of political intrigue, to the 
Workings of the more stormy . passions, 
Piide, revenge, ambition, emulation, trea- 
$0, national hatred, and personal enmity. 






Sy é 


| {is not with it, difficulty, or without the 
g and powerful accessa- 





mes, that Shakspeare himself succeeds, 
When his characters are of a class from 
Wich the all-powerful passion is excluded : 

yy Whate may be thought of Shak- 
Wwe should never have expected such 
mpt in a French writer, in a Parisian, 
@ piece datedis20. That, which on 
€ iS too frigid, too simple for action, 
itics, may, nevertheless, be tole- 
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rated in perusal in ghe closet; and such is 
the character they assign to M. F, Didot’s 
Hannital, a ‘Tragedy in three acts, without 
female characters. 

A Mr. Durand, of Paris, has invented a 
mode of printing by which the pressure is 
conveyed by an iron roller over the tym- 
pan. A boy, we are told, may manage the 
press. 

ITALY. 


The Jesuits have purchased at Sabina, in 
Italy, in the neighbourhood of Monte Leone, 
a considerable estate for the sum of 36,000 
piastres. It is to serve asa receptacle for 
those members of the order who have been 
banished from Russia, or who arrive from 
Spain, and who intend to settle in the Roman 
States. 


M. Ré, Professor of the Materia Medica 
at the Veterinary School of Turin, has dis- 
covered in a common plant a real suc- 
cedaneum for Peruvian bark. This plant is 
found in Piedmont, and principally in 
marshy places, as if Providence had intend- 
ed to place the remedy by the side of the 
evil. It is the Lycopus Europeus of Lin- 
neus, and called by the peasants of Pied- 
mont the Herl of China. The trials and 
experience of M. Ré give every confidence 
in its efficacy. 

Excavations at Pompeti.—In the prosecu- 
tion of the excavations at Pompeii, several 
buildings have lately been laid open in the 
fine street leading to the temples of Isis and 
Hercules, and to the theatre. In one house, 
which is supposed to have belonged to a 
man of letters, some surgical instruments of 
excellent workmanship were found, and 
several paintings of fruit and animals, very 
well executed. 


Ancient Latin MSS.——Baron Niebuhr, 
Prussian Ambassador to the Holy See, has 
again discovered and published several an- 
cient MSS. hitherto unknown. They are 
chiefly fragments of Cicero’s Orations pro 
M. Fonteio, and pro C. Rabirio; a fragment 
of the-gist-book of Livy; two works of 
Seneca, &c. Baron Niebuhr has dedicated 
this edition to the Pope, by whose favour he 
was enabled to discover these literary trea- 
sures in the library of the Vatican. 


Excavations at Rome.—Count Blacas, 
French Ambassador at Rome, has caused 
excavations to be made for several months 
past, in the Temple of Venus at Rome, 
built by Adrian, situated between the Co- 
liseum and the Temple of Peace. They are 
superintended by M. Fea, one of the Anti- 
quarians of Italy, and by M. Landon, an 
architect, and a pensioner of the King of 
France. The excavations which have been 
made near the Arch of Titus, have been at- 
tended with results which were not expected. 
They found there six white Grecian marble 
steps, which conducted them to the portico 
of the buried temple, and a large pedestal 
which supports the steps, a part of the an- 
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cient way, five feet agd a half in breadth 
and thirty in length, on which a balustrade 
of white marble was supported, the frag- 
ments of which have been found. Oppo- 
site to the Temple of Peace they have dis- 
covered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two 
feet in diameter, with a Corinthian capital 
of beautiful workmanship, an entire entabla- 
ture covered with ornaments, in a very good 
style, and several Corinthian bases. All 
these fine fragments are of the same order. 
In the same place have been found the re- 
mains of several} private habitations, which 
had been taken down by Adrian, in order to 
make room for his Temple. Two rooms 
still exist, which are decorated with paint- 
ings: they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of cal- 
cined materials and broken marbles have 
been found. They have also found two 
human skeletons, some pieces of terra cotta, 
a little bust of Bacchus, and several orna- 
ments in bronze and marble. 

Etna and Vesuvius,—aA letter from Pa- 
lermo says, ** that the academy of that city 
had sent some persons to Mount Etna, who 
affirm that, while they stood on the crater 
of that volcano, they heard from it the thun- 
dering of the late eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius ; which gives room to conjecture that 
these two volcanoes have some subterrane- 
ous communication with each other, 

Gepe of Jupiter Ammon.—M. Frediani, 
an Italian traveller, writes from Egypt that 
he has succeeded, after sixteen days of ex- 
cessive fatigue across the deserts of Lybia 
and Marmorique, in reaching the famous 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, called the Great 
Temple, which no person appears to have 
visited since the time of Alexander the 
Great. M. Frediani had with him an escort 
of 2,000 men, and had to fight his way to 
this celebrated monument. 

GERMANY. 

Anecdote of Goethe.—A minor poet. had 
addressed some verses to one of the reign- 
ing family, which contained some most ex- 
aggerated compliments. In criticising the 
production, the old poet remarked, that 
“* there was too much sugar in the composi- 
tion ; that princes were pleased at sugar- 
— being given to them, but did not like 

ing pelted with sugar-loaves.” 

Measurement of the Meridian.—The ope- 
rations now carrying on, by order of the 
king of Denmark, for ing an arc of 
the meridian, in Denmark and Holstein, are 
to be continued through the kingdom of 
Hanover. For the purpose of 
examining and describing the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the kingdom of Hanover, his 
Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
appointment of a. i for that 
oc yp Aina co Boas ion of Dr. G. 
. W. Meyer to the office, with the title of 
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words an edict which every liberal ming 
will; peruse .with equal satisfaction as th, 
following ; which therefore we leave, wit). 
out note or comment, to the consideratioy 
of our readers: it is an ordonnance of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Schweriy 
and was published in February last.—* w, 
make known, that aftera mature delibera. 
tion with our most faithful knights ang 
Provincial States, and in concert with the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, we 
have abolished personal servitude through. 
out the whole of our dominions.” 

Under the title of the Ethnographic Mv- 
seum, in a foreign journal, we learn that 3 
collection is formed at Gottingen, which js 
now very complete, of the dresses, fashions, 
ornaments, utensils, arms, and idols of al! 
the nations which inhabit the islands and 
the shores of the Great Ocean. Beginning 
at the north, these people are the Samoiedes, 
the Tchoukehis, the Kamtchadales, the Cu- 
riles, the Eleuths, the natives of Ounalaska, 


of Kadiak,—then the inhabitants of China, 


of Japan, of Thibet ;—those of the San¢- 
wich Islands, of Otaheite, &c. Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del Fuego, 
the most southern point of the globe, have 
furnished their necklaces of shells to this 
Museum. Among the most curious articles 
contained, are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp; overalls 
against rain made of fish-skin, and the cloth- 
ing made of furs of Kadiak and the north- 
west coast of America; also the imple- 
ments for tattooing, and the mourning-dress 
of Otaheite; the needles made of fish- 
bones ; the thread made of the tendons of 
animals, and the beautiful patterns wrought 
by the natives of the north-west coast of 
America, with instruments apparently the 
most uncouth and clumsy. Besides the 
curiosity of this collection, it may furnish 
materials for thinking to the philosopher 
and the philanthropist. The first may re- 
flect on the infinite diversity of tastes, and 
the pains taken by man, the lord of the 
creation, to obtain additional beauty of per- 
son beyond what Nature has appointed— 
the final purpose of such pains and labour; 
in many cases, also, such sufferings and in- 
conveniences—the exertion and diligence 
used to convert the bounties of Nature to 
his own use—whether bestowed on the 
vegetable or the animal creation—the dex- 
terity and skill, the patience, also, consum- 
ed in this pursuit. The philanthropist wil 
rejoice in the reflection, that in every pat 
of the world Nature has previded for the 
welfare of man, and something more: | 
rests with him to turn to account, and (0 
apply according to his inclinaticn and pu 
poses, whatever of non-necessaries strike his 
eye, or captivate his fancy. This employs his 
leisure; and often frivolous, is U2 
questionably better than that idleness which 
consumes time and life in total unproduc 
tiveness. To render this Muscum cot 
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pletely what its name imports, “a represen- 
tation of people,” the variations of fashion 
should be obtained, from time to time, 
where practicable, or at least delineations of 
them ; by which means past ages might be 
brought under the inspection of the observer, 
no less than the most distant parts of the 
world p'and nations calling themselves civi- 
lized, no less than others to which we kindly 
apply the appellation savage or barbarous. 

Humboldt, on the Increase of Sound during 
the Night.—It has been remarked, even by 
the ancients, that the intensity of sound is 

tly increased during the night. Hum- 
boldt was particularly struck with this fact, 
when he heard the noise of the great cata- 
racts of the Orinoco in the plain which sur- 
rounds the Mission of the Apures. This 
noise is three times greater in the night than 
inthe day. Some writers have ascribed this 
to the cessation of the humming of insects, 
the singing of birds, and the action of the 
wind upon the leaves of trees ; but this can- 
not be the cause of it at the Orinoco, where 
the humming of the insects is much greater 
in the night than in the day, and where the 
breeze is never felt till after sunset. Hum- 
boldt therefore ascribes it to the presence of 
the sun, which acts on the propagation and 
intensity of sound, by opposing them with 
currents of air of different density, and par- 
tial undulations of the atmosphere, caused 
the unequal heating of different parts of 

the ground. 

AUSTRIA. 

Regulations for the Jews.—The Emperor 
of Austria has published the following or- 
donmance concerning the Israelites which 
reside in his dominions. ‘ Before they are 
allowed to exercise any religious function, 
the Rabbins shall undergo an examination 
in’ respect to their acquaintance with the 
principles.of the Jewish religion, and their 
progress in the philosophical sciences: the 
appointments allotted to them will be in pro- 
portion:to their acquired knowledge, and 
their talents. The prayer-books of the Is- 
taclites shall be translated into the language 


ofthe country, which shall be exclusively — 


in religious offices and discourses 
essed to the people. The Israelite youth 
participate among others in the benefits 
of the ished. public instruction. 
‘New Code of Regulations for Mechanics.— 
The Aulic Commission of Commerce estab- 
hed at Vienna, has received orders to em- 
‘itself on the preparation of a new code 
Half of industry, the provisions of which 
- €Xtend throughout the monarchy. 
§ regulations which already exist on this 
ubject in the different provinces, are to be 
eWatded to this commission, within a 
ith, at the latest ; and it is most likely 
ftom these local rules a selection of a 
§€neral nature will be abstracted, with 
Mprovements. 
PRUSSIA. 
ism.—The Royal Acadeiny 
have proposed animal 
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magnetism as a prize subject, essays on 
which are to be rewarded in: August 2920. 
It is desired that the phenomena known by 
the name of animal magnetism, be described 
so as to admit of a positive judgment respect- 
ing their mature; and it is observed that, 
though there are many difficulties attached 
to the subject, still it appears that the num- 
ber of facts ascertained is such as to admit 
the hope that, in the present state of the 
physical sciences, some light may be thrown 
on animal magnetism, when the probability 
of these facts has been estimated, and when 
their analogy with the better understood 
phenomena of natural sleep, dreams, som- 
nambulism not magnetic, and many nervous 
affections, has been established. ‘The aca- 
demy also would be glad to receive essays on 
the medical properties of magnetism. The 
prize is 300 ducats, and no memoirs can be 
received after 3d August, 1820. 


RUSSIA. 

Philology.—M. Frederick Adelung, coun- 
sellor of state to the Emperor of Russia, has 
lately published, in 153 pages, ** A view of 
all known Languages, and their Dialects.” 
In this view we find in all 987 Asiatic, 587 
European, 276 African, and 1264 American 
languages and dialects, enumerated and 
classed: a total of 3064. This very remark- 
able publication is only the introduction toa 
Bibliotheca Glottica, on which this indefa- 
tigable philosopher has been long employed. 


SWEDEN. 


Professor Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to 
publish Memoirs of the celebrated Linnzus, 
written by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the University 
of Upsal. The work will, we hear, be trans- 
lated into French, German, and English. 
Lord Strangford has undertaken the English 
translation. 

DENMARK. 


PrizeQuestion.—Variation of the Compass. 
—The Royal Academy of Copenhagen pro- 
poses the following prize question :—‘* Num 
inclinatio et vis acus magnetice’ iisdem, 
quibus declinatio diurnis variationibus sunt 
subjecte ? Num etiam longiores, ut decli- 
natio, habent circuitus? Num denique 
has variationes certis finibus circumscribere 
possumus?” The prize is 50 Danish ducats. 


HOLLAND. 


Medical Prize Question.—The following 
is proposed by the Society of Sciences, at 
Haerlem. The essays should be sent to the 
secretary before the 1st January, 1821. 
*¢ What advantage has medicine derived from 
the reformation and extension of chemistry 
since the time of Lavoisier, in making’ ts 
better acquainted with the chemical agency 
of the medicines usually employed for the 
cure of several diseases of the human body ; 
and what means should be taken in order to 
acquire a solid knowledge, useful in: medi- 
cine, of the: hitherto-unknown chemical 
agency of several medicines ?” 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

New Lamp.—A new lamp has been in- 
vented by Mr. Parker of Argyll-street, 
which casts no shadow, and can increase its 
light on the lower or upper part of the 
apartment at pleasure. Its application is 
either for reading or general illumination. 

Method of Preserving Vessels —An Ame- 
rican ship now at Cowes, built with spruce 
and white oak, sixteen years ago, has all her 
original timbers and planks in the most 
perfect state of preservation and soundness, 
owing to her having been, while on the 
stocks, filled up between the timbers with 
salt; and whenever she has been opened for 
examination, filled up again. 

Dr. Laennec, of Paris, has invented a 
machine for investigating diseases in the 
organs of the chest. It is a cylinder about 
a foot long, and 14 inch in diameter, pierced 
lengthwise bya hole three eighths of an inch 
wide, and widened at one end in the form 
ofa funnei the whole diameter of the cy- 
linder. It acts partly as a prolongation of 
the external ear, partly by magnifying the 
souncs within the chest ; and is well calcu- 
lated to improve the knowledge of several 
important and obscure disorders. 

Ships’ Cargoes.—It has often been a sub- 
ject of complaint, that there was no method 
that could be wholly depended upon for as- 
certaining the amount of the cargo which a 
vessel is able to contain, and also to discover 
the exact weight of the cargo. Mr. Jacos 
Rei TMAYER, a mechanist of Mayence, has 
succeeded in remedying this defect, by 
means of a new invention, a model of which 
has been presented to the central committee 
for regulating the navigation of the Rhine 
now sitting here. This machine resembles 
in its principles the platforms used on land 
for weighing waggons, &c. It is built in 
the water, at a place where the depth is al- 
ways the same, whither the ships, when 
empty, are brought, and you may tell with 
the greatest acc » by means of a scale 
(or scales) at the sides of the machine, how 
high and broad the vessel is, and what is its 
weight in the water when empty. As the 
scale is calculated upon hydraulic principles, 
from decimeter to decimeter, according to 
the make of the ship in its cubic contents, 
and according to the buoyant power of the 
water, nothing more is n ary than to 
place the vessel, when loaded, in the ma- 
chine, which will immediately shew the 
weight of the vessel and cargo, from which 
the weight of the vessel when unloaded i 
to be deducted. | 

Pyrolignous Acid.—This acid, formed by 
the destructive distillation of wood, has the 
same properties of pre animal sub- 
stances from as the smoke of 
burnt wood. antiseptic effects of this 
acid are obtained, by simply ng the 
substance intended to be into it. 
If immersed for several hours, a partial 


decomposition will commence, and a dis. 
agreeable empyreuma and acid taste will be 
occasioned. 

MatueaBite Tron Passace Boat.—A 
passage vessel was Constructed last winter 
and spring, for the service of the Clyde and 
Forth Canal Company, by Mr. Wilson, 
ship-builder, from the design and under tie 
direction of Mr. Henry Creighton, of Glas. 
gow.—The hull was built of iron, in order 
to avoid the often recurring and expensive 
repairs, to which the wooden vessels had 
been found liable. Considerable opposition 
to the plan was made by the persons con- 
nected with the navigation of the boats, who 
said it would be found inconvenient, and 
unfit for the service: but experience has 
proved it otherwise, and fhe Vulcan has been 
found to be the most agreeable and manage- 
able of the passage vessels in every varicty of 
weather, while, though carrying more pas- 
sengers than any on the old plan, itis as 
easily tracked as the smallest of them; and 
from the lowness of the centre of gravity, it 
admits of a large cabin and awning on deck, 
where the passengers are better accommo- 
dated than in the former way below. The 
dimensions are, 

Feet. 
Extreme length, - - - 63 
Beam - - - - - 13 
Depth (including 5 inches keel) 5 
Draft of water of Abaft. Forward. 
the iron hull when >22 inches, 149 inch. 
launched 
Ditto, when fitted 
up with cabins, &c. 
Ditto, with 200 ef 
sengers and their bag- >48 on an even keel. 
gage - - under 

The weight of iron employed is little more 
than twelve and a half tons, which is rather 
less than that of a wooden vessel of the same 
external, and smaller internal, dimensions. 
The iron was of the kind called Scrap, and 
was rolled and forged at the Monkland Steel 
Company’s works. 

An unforeseen advantage has been expe- 
rienced in the use of this vessel, the cause 
of which is not very apparent. When any 
of the other boats have been laid alongside 
of the canal bank, to take in or discharge 
passengers, they continue, on being put in 
motion, to rub on the bank, until they 
acquire head-way enough to bring them 
under command of the rudder; but the 
Vulcan immediately springs off the bank, 
and fakes into the middle of the canal. The 
form of the bottom of this boat was copied 
from a thodel sént by Admiral Shank. !t 
excels the others which have been tried, 4 
it occasions little agitation in the water, an¢ 
is, therefore, favourable to the preservation 
of arity banks. tome bt 

Pumps for clearing away leakage or bilgt 
water were put into hie, ‘bur, itis believed, 
they have hardly been required to be used. 


37 inches, 25 inch. 
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It has been under contemplation to cause 
the horses to track the boats through the in- 
tervention of a spring, in order to equalize 
their exertions, which vary, in very minute 

ortions of time from 1oolb. to idoolb. 
while the average strain on the line is be- 
tween 2501b. and 3oolb. It has been found 

;mpracticable to procure springs combining 
sufficient power of extension and strength, 
and perhaps it will be necessary to resort to 
one consisting of air acted upon by a piston, 
in a barrel of adequate dimensions. , 

Ivory Paper for the use of Artists.—This 
is the invention of Mr. S. E1ns.e, of Strut- 
ton Grounds, Westminster, who received 
from the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, thirty 
guineas for this communication. 

The properties which render ivory so de- 
sirable a substance for the miniature painter, 
and other artists, are, the evenness and fine- 
ness of its grain, its allowing all water-co- 
lours laid on its surface to be washed out 
with a soft wet brush, and the facility with 
which the artist may scrape off the colour 
from any particular part by means of the 
point of a knife, or other convenient instru- 
ment, and thus heighten and add brilliancy 
to the lights in his painting more expedi- 
tiously and efficaciously than can be done in 
any other way. 

The objections to ivory are, its high price, 
the impossibility of obtaining plates exceed- 
ing very moderate dimensions, and the 
coarseness of grain in the larger of these ; 
its liability, when thin, to warp by changes 
of the weather, and its property of turning 
yellow by long exposure to the light, owing. 
to the oil which it contains. 

The candidate produced before the com- 
mittee several specimens of his ivory paper, 
about an eighth of an incl thick, and of 
superficial dimensions much larger than 
the largest ivory: the surface was hard, 
smooth, and perfectly even. On trial of 

by some of the artists, members of 
the napa it appears that colours may be 
washed off the ivory paper more completely 
than from ivory itself, and. that - the process 
may be repeated three or four times on the 
same » Without rubbing up the grain 
ofthe paper. It will also, with proper care, 
bear to be scraped, with the edge of a 
knife, without becoming rough. 

Traces made on the surface of this paper 
Ce black-lead pencil are much easier 

laced by means of India-rubber, than from 
mon drawing-paper. 

48 superior to ivory itself in the white- 
| Of the surface, in the facility with 
hich it receives colour, and in the greater 

mancy of the colours when laid on, 

 t© the superior whiteness of the 
e on ivory are apt to be in- 










a oY the transudation of the animal oil, 
ect which the ivory paper is free from ; 


r sn to become yellow or dis- 
mi i tatping. The following ac- 
‘the method of making it. 
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Take a quarter of a pound of clean parch- 
ment cuttings, and put them into a two- 
quart pan, with nearly as much water as it 
will hold ; boil the mixture gently for four 
or five hours, adding water from time to 
time, to supply the place of that driven off 
by evaporation; then carefully strain the 
liquor from the dregs through a cloth, and 
when cold it will form a strong jelly, which 
may be called size. (No. 1.) 

Return the dregs of the preceding process 
into the pan, fill it up with water, and again 
boil it as before, for four or five hours; 
then strain off the liquor, and call it size. 
(No. 2.) 

Take three sheets of drawing-paper (out- 
sides will answer the purpose perfectly well, 
and, heing much cheaper, are. therefore to 
be preferred), wet them on both sides with 
a soft sponge, dipped in water,, and paste 
them together with the size (No. 2). While 
they are still wet, lay them on a table, and 
place upon them a smooth slab of writing- 
slate, of a size somewhat smaller than the 
paper. Turn up the edges of the paper, and 
paste them on the back of the slate, and 
then allow the paper to dry gradually. Wet, 
as before, three more sheets of the same 
kind of paper, and paste them on the others, 
one at a time; cut off with a knife what 
projects beyond the edges of the slate, and 
when the whole has become perfectly dry, 
wrap a small flat piece of slate in coarse 
sand-paper, and with this rubber make the 
surface of the paper quite even and smooth. 
Then paste on an inside sheet, which must 
be quite free from spots or dirt of any kind, 
cut off the projecting edges as before, and 
when dry rub it with fine glass paper, which 
will produce a perfectly smooth surface. 
Now take half a pint of the size (No. 1.) 
melt it by a gentle heat, and then stir into it 
three table spoonfuls of fine plaster of Paris ; 
when the mixture is completed, pour it out 
on the paper, and with a soft wet sponge 
distribute it as evenly over the surface as 
possible. Then allow the surface to dry 
slowly, and rub it again with fine glass- 

—paper. -Lastly, take a few spoonfuls of the 
size (No. 1.), and mix it with three-fourths 
its quantity of water; unite the two by a 
gentle heat, and when the mass has cooled, 
so as to be in a semi-gelatinous state, pour 
about one-third of it on the surface of the 
paper, and spread it evenly with the sponge; 
when this has dried pour on another portion, 
and afterwards the remainder; when the 
whole has again become dry, rub it. over 
lightly with fine glass-paper, and the process 
is complete; it may accordingly cut 
away from the slab of slate, and is ready for 
use, : 

The quantity of ingredients above men- 
tioned is sufficient for a piece of paper 
pe yey and a half inches by fifteen anda 
half. 

Paris plaster gives a perfectly white sur- 
face : oxyd of zinc, mixed with Paris plaster, 
in the proportion of four parts of the former 
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to three of the latter, gives a tint very nearly 
resembling ivory: precipitated carbonate of 
barytes gives a tint intermediate between 
the two. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Rosert Raines Baines, of Myton, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, Glue Manufacturer ; for 
a Perpetual Log, or Sea Peramtulator. 
Nov. 16, 1616. 


The object of this invention being to as- 
certain the rate of a ship’s way, or going, at 
sea, with a greater degree of accuracy, and 
with much less trouble than is at present 
performed, is effected by means of a vane, 
composed of sails or flyers, similar to wind- 
mill sails, fixed on the stern-post of the 
vessel, mear the keel, so as to front the 
current of water made by the ship’s way, 
which acts upon the sails or flyers as the 
wind does upon the windmill-sails. To this 
vane is connected a dial or index, by which 
the distance the vessel has made in a given 
time is shewn or ascertained, and the time 
may be known by any ofthe usual means. 

And another machine of the same kind 
being placed below the keel, but parallel 
with the keel of the vessel, or by placing 
it in a hole through the stern-post, suffi- 
ciently large to admit the vane or fly, and 
at an angle of fifteen degrees (the angle on 
both sides being alike); it will then shew 
the lee-way the vessel has made in any 
given time, adding or deducting the tide or 
current, which are known, or may be 
known, by anchorage, and seen on the dial 
of the index of the machine for shewing 
the ship’s way. 


Witi1aM Bunpy, of Camden Town, Mid- 
dlesex, Mathematical Instrument Maker ; 
for certain Machinery for Breaking and 
Preparing Hemp and Flax. April 1, 1819. 
This machine consists of a strong frame 

of wood or cast iron, supporting two cunical 

rollers, which revolve (without touching) 
in proper carriages; over which rollers, an- 
other similar roller revolves in like manner. 

These rollers are all frustra of cones, with 

flutes or longitudinal teeth on their ex- 

ternal conical surfaces; the. teeth of the 
upper roller work into those of the lower 
ones; and the whole revolve together. The 

rollers are set in motion by the action of a 

treadle or lever, and the flax being intro- 

duced between them, is to be drawn several 
times through the machine until finished. 


Wittiram Lewis, of Brimscomb, Gloucester 

; for a new Machine for filling 

oollen or other Cloths that require such 
Process. ‘April 5, 1816. | 


Useful Arts. 


[ Aug. 1, 


its texture, and render the burling more 
difficult; and that it occasions considerable 
damage in every part of the operation of 
fulling. On the other hand, in this new 
machine, the cloth being made to run be. 
tween rollers, which are made to press jt 
with any desirable force, it is cleansed with. 
out being felted in the least, or in any de. 
gree injured ; and in this stage, Fuller’s-earth 
and water, moderately heated, by steam or 
otherwise, are quite sufficient, without using 
seg or stale urine. ‘The work is also per- 
formed more equally, with much less me. 
chanical power, and more speedily, than 
with the stock. 

With regard to the last part of the pro. 
cess of fulling, namely, felting, the cloth 
is placed in, and supported by, a kind of 
cask, in the new machine, open at both 
ends, and made to revolve round its hori- 
zontal axis with any desirable speed, for the 
purpose of presenting the cloth in different 
directions to receive, through the open ends 
of the cask, the blows by which it is felted. 
A power of increasing or diminishing the 
action in the cloth is obtained by an ad- 
justment to the apparatus, which makes the 
cask revolve. By this means the cloth is 
less rubbed than in the common stock, and 
consequently there is less waste of its sub- 
stance; and it is not liable to the damage 
of rents, so common with the latter ma- 
chine. The cask is at rest, while the blows 
are made, in opposite directions, against the 
cloth contained in it; and moves a portion 
of a revolution only in the interval of time 
between every two, every three, or more 
blows. This part of the machine may be 
usefully applied to cleansing linens or cot- 
tons. Instead of a cask, for supporting and 
turning the cloth in the interval between 
the blows of the beaters, a machine may be 
constructed with a bowl, sufficiently wide, 
supported and turned’ round by a vertical 
axis. 


JosepH WeaTuerty Puipson, of Bt- 
mingham, Warwick, Metal Merchant; /o 
an Improvement in manufacturing Pipes, 
Tubes, or Conductors, for Gas, and other 
Purposes. April 24, 1819. 


A tube is to be formed of rolled copper, 
by drawing it through a plate upon a man- 
drill, or without a mandrill, The edges o! 
the copper are to be soldered together with 
Bath metal, or silver solder, so as to form 
a permanent and safe joint. The superfluous 

r is dressed off, and the tube again 
drawn through the plate: this done, a pie 
of lead pipe is drawn through a plate on 4 
mandrill, of the diameter of the tube 
quired, and placed within the said coppt 
pipe; and .by-passing it a conics 
mandrill, attached to alate lead pipes 
forced against:the inner surface of the ©oP 
per tube,-'so’ as to-leave ‘them in perfect 
contact with eachother. “Or a lead pire 
may be prepared upon a mandril!, of t& 
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_atameter of the tube required; draw over it 
pga pipe, already soldered, and pass 
them both together, on the mandrill, through 
a draw-plate, so as to bring tht interior sur- 
face of the copper and the exterior surface 
of the lead pipes into complete contact; the 

Jead pipe is proof against the action of the 
& and serves to conduct it without the 
risk. of escape ;—Copper is not, but it supports 

and defends the Jead, admits of a better 

lish, and is more pleasant to the eye than 
lead: pipes or tubes thus constructed, will 
conduct various fluids and inflammable 





Pris SpraTLeyY, of the Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, Coal-merchant; for an Improve- 
ment in the Axletree of Wheels for Car- 
riages of different Descriptions, Dec. 20, 
1814. 

This invention consists in a certain com- 
bination of parts for securing the wheel 
upon its axle, which will admit of giving 
any determinate degree of end play or late- 
ral motion to the wheel, which under some 
circumstances is so much desired; at the 
same time it affords additional security, a 
more perfect confinement of the oil in its 
various parts, less friction in motion, and a 
greater ease of ma:-agement than the most 
approved axles now-in use. 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Joun Hacue, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
talfields, Middlesex, Engineer; for an im- 
provement in preparing the materials for 
making pottery-ware, tiles, and bricks. June 
2, 1820. 

WitutramM Bare, of Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, Esq.; for a combination of, 
and additions to, machinery calculated to 
increase power. June 3, 1820. 

WitiaM Bare, of Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, Esq. ; for certain improvements 
in preparing hemp, flax, or other fibrous 
matcrial, for spinning. June 3, 1820. 

SimMEON Tessier, of Paris, but at. pre- 
sent residing in Bucklersbury, London, Mer- 
chant; for certain improvements in propel- 
ling vessels. Communicated to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad. June 3, 
1820. 

Jacos Perkins, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now residing at Austin Friars, 
London, Engineer ; for certain improvements 
in the construction of fixed and portable 
pumps, such as pumps fixed for raising wa- 
ter from wells and other situations, or ships’ 
pumps; or for portable pumps, which may 
be employed for garden-engines, or in en- 
gines for extinguishing fires, or other pur- 
poses. June 3, 1820. 





MONTHLY 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, By John Sell Cotman, With his- 
wsleih and descriptive Notices. Part 2. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture, in Answer to all foreguing Systems. 
+ otal Lascelles, Esq. Barrister, of the 

Temple. Royal 8vo. 7s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard 
Augustus Wyvill, late Major of the 3d Ve- 
teran Battalion; with Descriptions of va- 
rious parts of the World in which he has 
been stationed. $vo. 14s. 

Letters from Mrs. Delany (Widow of Dr. 
Patrick Delany) to Mrs. Francis Hamilton, 
from the year 1779 to the year 1788; com- 

i§ Many unpublished and interesting 
Anecdotes of their late Majesties, and the 

y- Now first printed from the 
miginal Manuscripts. Post svo. 6s. 6d. 
The numerous opportunities of observing the 
tic lives of our late lamented King and Queen, 
h Mrs. Delany owed to their condescension 
ne atie: P, give a powerful interest to this 
Ok, which exhibits a picture of conjugal and 
parental virtue and happiness, of religious and mo- 

Conduct, and propriety of manners, which in 
meh an exalted and conspicuous station, was 

lal to the nation. We have no longer 
ple before our eyes, but it is che- 
memory; and the pages which recal 
amiable form, are a valuable acqui- 
next Number, we purpose giving 
ig extracts. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek. With 
the Comments and Illustrations of Wieland 
and others. By William Tooke, F.R.S. 
In 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. with a Portrait of Mr. 
Tooke. 
EDUCATION. 


Early Education, or the Management of 
Children considered with a view to their 
Future Character. By Miss Appleton. Au- 
thor of ‘ Private Education,’ &c. 


This is in every respect .. very excellent produc- 
tion. It is evidently the result of an attentive 
observance of the wants and habits of infants, and 
“of an affectionate solicitude to promote their hap- 
piness and welfare. The author seems less anxious 
to make out a correct and imposing theory, than 
to, shew. what is easily practicable, and sure of 
producing desirable results. In the most amiable 
manner she points out the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which nature herself prescribes to infants, 
and shews how an ample indulgence in them may 
yet be so managed as to be productive of moral 
good to the little creatures, who, at their engaging 
and innocent period of life, ought to be as exempt 
from needless suffering, as they are from actual 
guilt. She goes always upon the kind and judi- 
cious principle that prevention is the best cure ; 
and she earnestly exhorts parents to spare them- 
selves the pain of detecting faults in their children 
by their own watchfulness in preventing occesions 
for them to appear. If we had room for extracts, 
we could easily bring numerous passages from this 
work, to justify any degree of praise we may be- 
stow uponit. The beauty of the author’s remarks 
on the infantine affections, the judiciousness of 
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her directions respecting the treatment of an elder 
child, when a rival is introduced to him, under the 
title of a baby, strong in its very weakness, and 
the beautiful feeling with which she impresses the 
importance of removing far from the tender sensi- 
bility and lively imagination of infants, all un- 
hallowed scenes of anger or cruelty, and all im- 
patient expressions, would, amidst many other 
admirable instances, amply bear us out in our 
admiration of her judgment and her principles ; 
but, limited as we are, we must content ourselves 
with briefly saying, that no mother will open this 
volume without wishing to peruse it throughout; 
nor can she arrive at the conclusion without 
being benefitted by the author’s remarks, and 
feeling an affectionate gratitude for that considera- 
tion for both the parent and the child, by which 
they have been suggested. 

The chapter on early instruction is excellent, and 
the more so, as the Author does not fall into the 
error of the present day, of teaching too much at 
too early a period, and too long a time together.— 
Nature and observation are a child’s best teachers 
for the first seven years of his life. The work is 
closed with a list of children’s books, and com- 
ments wpen them, which will be found very useful 
to those who wish to inculcate betimes a love of 
reading in their children. 


A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood; drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, with the Approbation and 
under the Superintendence of the Emperor 
Napoleon. In English and French, with a 
Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 

This very extraordinary Work is of some value, 
as elucidating the excessive pride and vanity, and 
the mongrel philosophy of the late ruler of France. 
His visionary projects for forming the mind of his 
son, are extremely characteristic of his sanguine 
temper. 


A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the 
Greek Language, inclusive of several leading 
Derivatives. By the Rev. John Booth, Cu- 
rate of Kirkby Malzeard, near Ripon, York- 
shire. v0. Qs. 

Essentials of English Grammar done into 
Metre, for the Instruction and Amusement 
of Young Persons. By Thomas Sternhold, 
jun. Derby. 

FINE ARTS. 

Robinson, Hurst, and Co’s Catalogue of 
Engraved Copper-plates by the most esteem- 
ed Artists, after the finest Pictures and 
‘Drawings of the Italian, Flemish, German, 
French, English, and other Schools. 2s. 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of choice 
Foreign Engravings, Etchings, Lithographic 
Productions, Wood-cuts, and Books of Prints, 
collected last year on the Continent ; pub- 
lished gratis. 

Twenty-four Select Views of the principal 
Ruins of Rome; with a Panoramic Outline 
Esq. from Drawings taken 

To 


Sketches illustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
‘By R. Bridgens, royal 4to. containing five 
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City from the Capitol. . By . 
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coloured plates, with descriptive letter-pres. 
No. I. ; to be continued Monthly. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinsop 
Crusoe, embellished with Engravings from, 
Designs by Thomas Stothard, Esq. R. 4 
Royal 8vo. with the Plates on India Pape, 
51. 5s. Royal 8vo. with early Im ressions, 
$1. 13s.6d. Demy 8vo, 2]. 2s. The Plates 
separate, on India paper, folio, in a por. 
folio, 51. 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Historical Account of Discoveries an; 
Travels in Asia, from thé earliest aces ty 
the present time. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo maps, 2l.2s. ~ 

This Work appears to comprise, within , 
moderate compass, whatever is most importay 
and amusing in the narratives of the various Ty. 
vellers who have visited this extensive quarter o 
the globe. Besides the best works of known ani 
standard travellers, the Author has introduced , 
considerable number, which, as they exist only jy 
the less known European languages, or in the Mss, 
of our public libraries, may probably be new to the 
English reader. ; 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal Description of Hindostan, and the adja- 
cent Country, composed from the most av- 
thentic printed Documents, and from the 
Manuscript Records deposited at the Board 
of Controul. By Walter Hamilton, Esv. 
With maps, 2 vols. 4to, 41. 14s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 

The Parliamentary Debates ; comprising 
the Session Nov. 23, 1819, to Feb. 28, 1520, 
the close of the Reign of George III. Vol. 
XLI. Royal 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

This work commenced with the year 1503; and 
forms a continuation to the present time of the 
work entitled “ The Parliamentary History of 
England, from the earliest period, viz. 1066.” 

Letters from Germany and _ Hollani, 
during the years 1813, 14, containing a de- 
tailed account of the Operations of the Br- 
tish Army in those Countries, and of the 
Attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen op Zoom. 
By the Troops under the Command of Si 
Thomas Graham, K. B. Pest 8vo. 

LAW. 

A Splendid Speech, delivered for the 
Plaintiff, in the case of Sir John Doyle versus 
Browne, in Dublin. _ By Holwell Wals!, 


wf 1s. 6d, 

e Doctrine and Description of Divorce; 
with a Preface, referring to points of a deep 
and powerful interest at the present crisis: 


together with Notes explanatory and illustr 


tive ; with a Review of the Controversy be 
tween Milton and his Opponents. By ® 
eminent Civilian. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Cases of a Serious Morbid Affection, 
chiefly occurring after Delivery, Miscarras* 
&c. from various Causes of Irritation a 
Exhaustion ; and of a similar Affection U 
connected with the Puerperal State. By 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F. R.S.E. &. & 
8vo, 4s. sewed. . 
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A Letter toa Professor of Medicine, &c. 
respecting the Nature and Properties of the 
Mineral Waters at Cheltenham. By Adam 
Neale, M.D. London, pp. 40. 

A Refutation of a Letter from Dr. Adam 
Neale to a Professor of Medicine, of the 
University of Edinburgh ; with a Statement 
_¢ulterior Proceedings to quiet the Minds of 
the Public, respecting Cheltenham Waters. 
By Thomas Jameson, M. D. of the hoyal 
Colleges of Physicians of London and Edin- 
burgh, and Resident Physician at Chelten- 
ham; Author of a Treatise on the Chelten- 
ham Waters, &c. &c. 2s. sewed. 

These pamphlets form part of the ammunition 
expended in a paper war amongst the doctors, oc- 
casioned by their conflicting statements with re- 
spect to the virtues of Cheltenbam waters in gene- 
ral, and the different Mineral Wells there, rela- 
tively to each other. We think both parties en- 
titled to equal credit. 

A Treatise on the Mineral Water of As- 
kerny near Doncaster, Yorkshire. By T. Le 
Gay Brewerton,; Surgeon. $vo. 5s. 6d. _ 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant; con- 
taining Instructions for the Prevention and 


F “@reatment of the Diseases of Infants and 


Children. By Sir A. Clarke, M. D, &c. Au- 
thor of an Essay on Bathing. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

When a man of profound science divests the 
valuable results of his extensive experience and 
accurate observations, of all technical and scientific 
phraseology, for the purpose of increasing the 
sphere of their beneficial operation, he deserves to 
be classed with the benefactors of the human race. 
This observation is peculiarly applicable to the 
Author of the present treatise, and of the Essay on 
Bathing, lately published ; both of them works ex- 
pressly designed and eminently calculated to en- 
lighten society on the important subject of health; 
and by substituting preventive for remedial care, to 
diminish the necessity of medical aid, and the in- 
fluence of disease. The mortality which prevails, 
to am unaccountable degree, among the young of 
the human species, Sir Arthur justly considers as 
arising from the mismanagement of mothers, 
nurses, and attendants; and the present Work is 
intended chiefly to assist those mothers who are 
willing to exert their intellectual faculties upon the 


subject which is generally most dear to them, the 


health of their offspring. In recommending it to 
their notice, we do not, nor does the Author, in- 
tend to substitute it for medical advice altogether. 
But, by imparting to the careful and anxious mo- 
the?.a general notion of the animal economy, and 
the causes of its most ordinary derangements, he 
has endeavoured to enable her to preserve health, 
rather than cure disease—to reject the officious, 
: and mischievous suggestions of foolish 
ssips (the most effectual of all existing checks to 
: and to supply occasionally the defi- 
of pro aid. The first chapter’ em- 
treatment of new-born infants, the ad- 


a } of suckling, &c. The second, the proper- 
, t parts of human milk, proper 


oe tor infants, diet for nurses, the effects of heat; 
“+ *he third, the vital organs of infants; and the 
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Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. 
8VO. pp. 267. 

The appearance of this Work is a subject of pub- 
lic congratulation, for it is symptomatic of the 
decline and extinction of the pernicious art of 
book-making. Here we have an Author who 
writes, not because he wishes to make a book of a 
certain size, but because he has something to im- 
part. The unconnected manner in which his lu- 
minous views of a great variety of subjects are pre- 
seuted, is not well suited to the indolent majority 
of readers; but if they once begin the book, his 
originality, acuteness, and laconic terseness, will 
certainly induce them to go through it, independ- 
ently of the glory they will thereby acquire of 
being classed with the thinking part of the human 
race. In his preface the author says, “I have ad- 
dressed this volume to those who think, and some 
may accuse me of an ostentatious independence, in 
presuming to inscribe a book to so small a mino- 
rity. Buta volume addressed to those who think, 
is in fact addressed to all the world; for although 
the proportion of those who do think, be extreme- 
ly small, yet every individual flatters himself that 
he is one of the number. In the present rage for 
all that is marvellous and interesting, when writers 
of undoubted talent consider only what will sell, 
and readers only what will please, it is perhaps a 
bold experiment. to send a volume into the world, 
whose very faults (manifold as i fear they are) will 
cost more pains to detect, than sciolists would feel 
inclined to bestow, even if they were sure of disco- 
vering nothing but beauties. Some also of my con- 
clusions will no doubt be condemned by those who 
will not take the trouble of looking into the postu- 
lata; for the soundest argument will produce no 
more conviction in an empty head, than the most 
superficial declamation; as a feather and a guinea 
fall with equal velocity in a vacuum,” 


The Hermit in the Country. By the Au- 
thor of the Hermit in London. 3 vols. 18s. 


Essays, and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter. By a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. 12mo. pp. 248. 

These sketches are by a masterly hand, and 
comprehend an extensive view of society, while 
they evince a thorough knowledge of fashionable 
life. Among their numerous excellences, we were 
much pleased with the Author’s views of the heart- 
less civility and apathy of metropolitan society ; as 

_well as with his remarks on the improvement at- 
tained by travel. 


London, ‘1820, 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Sintiam, and his Companions : a Romance 
from the German of Frederic Baron.De La 
Motte Fouqué, Author of Undine, &c. In 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 

We regret that our arrangements will not allow 
us to give a more extended notice to this extraor- 
dinary work than it can receive in the Register. 
We should, however, strive in vain to convey, by 
minute analysis, any idea of the general spirit and 
design of its author. It is a wild, strange, and 

my romance—fiuctuating between the allegori- 
cal and the real—and, even in its more ordinary 
relations, deéply imbued with a mystical piety and 
human love for “ things not made with hands.” 
Its supernatural machinery has not that appalling 
power which genuine superstition possesses—for 
its wonders are not those. which have ever lived in 
the faith of: reason, or haunted childhood with 
their terrors. They rather result from mortaliy 

Vor. XIV. OF 
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borrowing the imagination’s aid, and making itself 
visible in clouds, and storms, and dreary appari- 
tions, and at last in gentle and mild imagery, 
than from the deep yearnings of the soul after the 
unknown, and its intense desire to trace palpable 
links of connexion between its present and its fu- 
ture condition. The romance before us exhibits 
the son of a Norwegian Baron, attended by com- 
panions who are no other than Death and the Devil 
in visible shapes—tempted by the evil spirit, and 
by his own wild and impetuous disposition, to 
wrong and outrage—becoming truly penitent and 
childlike, after many starts of repentance and re- 
lapses—and, at last, in a terrible valley undergoing 
his great trial—choosing of his two companions 
Death rather than the Fiend, who offers him the 
gratification of all his appetites—and finding, on 
his choice, that the grim spectre drops its terrors 
and speaks gently to him, and only claims him as 
its victim after years of virtue. Upon this triumph 
he is permitted to see his mother, the lady Verena, 
who, on the impious conduct of his father, with- 
drew to a convent to avert the effects of his curses. 
A friend of the woman whom he had once madly 
loved, and of her husband, he afterwards passes his 
days “in the long sabbath of subdued desire.” 
Vague and cloudy as this tale is, and little as its 
more awful scenes have power to stir the blood, 
the picture of the haunted Sintram, whose rough 
and melancholy features are softened by a gleam 
of his mother’s sweetness, is very touching even 
to our human feelings. And, in the dim image of 
that mother, there is something more sainted, 
more pure, more abstracted from the world, yet 
more tender and gentle, than we can elsewhere re- 
member. The interview between this lady and her 
son, after his moral victory, is most beautiful and 
affecting—‘*‘in this world yet not of it *—where 
the deepest and purest of earthly loves is shaded 
and, hallowed by something of celestial sanctity. 
The work is, on the whole, richly deserving of at- 
tentive perusal. 


Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Hofland. 
4 vols. 12mo0. 11. 4s. boards. 

Variety ; a Novel. In 3 vol’. By Fliz. 
Louisa Princeps. 

Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vels. 
12mo, 11. 8s. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

POETRY. 

Robin Hood: a collection of all the an- 
cient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now extant 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw ; 
to which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes 
of his Life. In 1 vol. foolscap vo. 

This publication is a reprint of Mr. Ritson’s col- 
lection of the Remains of Robin Hood, which were 
published in the year 1795, in two small octavo 
volumes, but omitting such parts of that learned 
antiquarian’s notes as are unfit for indiscriminate 
perusal. The volume is a very complete collection 
of the old ballads relating to the outlaws in Sher- 
wood Forest, which are so characteristic of merry 
England. The character of Robin Hood himself 
will be more truly felt in the perusal of this volume, 
than in a view of the deiineation of him in “ Ivan- 
hoe,” which is exceedingly inadequate, as it neither 
vividly sets forth the nobleness nor the gentleness 


of his nature. | 
Select Works of the British Poets, with 
and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
In 1 thick volume, royal 8vo. | 
This tion includes the best works of all 
the most celebrated British poets from Ben Jouson 
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to Beattie, arranged in chronological order, with, 
alteration or abridgment, with biographical anq 
critical notices. Few poems of the best order ar 
omitted, except such as are unfit for the perusaj 
of the young; but there are a few — such as War. 
ton’s sonnets, which are the finest ever penned, — 
which might have been admitted with advantage, 
and without materially increasing the cost of the 
volume. We think also that a few of our bes 
dramas might have been inserted, with little rea 
ground of objection. The work is, however, 
singularly comprehensive, and far preferable to 
books of extracts, which surfeit with disjointed 
beauties, and do not allow the mind to feel the 
entire harmony and proportion of the dissected 
work of genius. The biographical notices ar 
brief, carefully drawn up with an eye to truth, and 
expressed with felicity and neatness. 


Ensaio sobre o Homem, traduzido pelo 
Visconde de Sao Lourenco. 3 vols. 4to. 


This is a private publication, printed at the 
Chiswick Press, under the authority of the Portu. 
guese government, and embellished with four 
highly finished engravings by C. Heath, Scott, 
Rhodes, and Warren, from designs by Uwins, and 
a full-length portrait of Alexander Pope, from a 
painting by Jervas, never before engraved. 

The work contains translations into Portuguese 
verse (by the Principal Treasurer of Brazil) of The 
Essay on Man, and Messiah, with the Original 
Poems printed in opposite columns; of the 13th 
and 14th chapters of Isaiah, and various other 
pieces, ancient and modern: also, passages ex. 
tracted from the writings of Camoens, Sa de 
Menezes, Quita, Barreto, Caminha, Garcao, Fran- 
cisco Manoel de Nascimento, and other Portuguese 
poets; together with similar selections from the 
literature of Greece, Ancient Rome, Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and England, besides 
much original matter in the form of notes, It is 
designed as a kind of compendium of Moral Pii- 
losophy and Polite Learning for the use of the Por- 
tuguese Student; the whole edition, with the ex- 
ception of a very limited number of copies, which 
remain in England, being intended for distribution 
in Brazil, &c. 


The Angel of the World, an Arabian 
Tale ; Sebastian, a Spanish Tale ; with other 
Poems. By the Rey. George Croly. 8v0, 
8s. 6d. 

British Portraits ; or, Lines written on 4 
Visit to the British Gallery, June i820. 3s. 

Stanzas to the Queen, and other Vers¢s. 
By the Rev. Lionel Thomas Berguer. 

America; an Epistle, in Verse, with other 
Poems. 12mo. 3s. . 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Giovanni rf » a Venetian Tale. 
Taken from the French. By Percival Gor- 
don. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

A Monody on the Death of Mr. Grattan, 

PP. 8- 
_ The Castle and Tomb of the Patriot Mo 
narch; or a Visit to Windsor, on occasion 0 
the Funeral Procession of George the Third, 
= a Sketch of his Character. “yer 
with Engravings. a Clergyman !ate ° 
Oxford. 8s. on hd - 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods ; from the 
Italian of Torquato Tasso. By Leigh Hunt 
12mo0, pp. 145. 
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pOLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Critical Examination of the whole Sub- 
ject of Reform in the House of Commons, 
and of the Rights of Man. By George Wirg- 
man. 25. 

Senatorial Functions ; or, How the Mem- 
bers of Parliament represent the Empire. 1s. 

Lives of the Cato-street Conspirators. 18.64. 

France and South America.—Monarchi- 
cal Projects, or the whole of the Documents 
relating to the Buenos Ayres Monarchy. 
With other illustrative Matter. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Present 
Distress of the People. By Charles Hall, 
M.D. London. §8s. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions 
on the Corn Trade considered, together with 
a Letter on Rent. 4s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, 
M.P. on the Necessity of further Prot.c- 
tion to the Agriculturist. 1s. 6d. 

Details of a Combination to Raise the 
Price of Bread. By the Author of a Pam- 
phiet entitled, ‘ Relief of the Poor,” 3s. 

Letters addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
on the Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, 
Agricultural, and Manufacturing Interests ; 
with the several Remedies proposed. By 
Jos. Pinsent. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, First Lord of the Treasury, on 
the present Distressed State of Agriculture, 
and its Influence on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and Commerce of the United King- 
dom, #vo. 3s. 6d. 

What have we got? or, All our Glories. 
A Poetico-Political Morceau. Fragment the 
First. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St. 
Omer’s © a Member of Parliament, con- 
taining several particulars relative to the 
Queen’s Stay at that place, and some Ac- 
count of her Chamberlain, Pergami; togc- 
ther with Observations on several of the 
Arguments made use of by her Majesty’s 

cates, 

Journal of an Illustrious Traveller; in- 
cluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 
Court, Correspondence with the Earl of Li- 
verpool, Mr, Whitbread, &c. &c. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Third Edition. 

The Reviewer Reviewed ; being a Critical 

Ny to an ets entitled ‘ Restrictions 
on i mmerce,’ contained in the 
Edinburgh Review for May 1820. 6d. 

A few plain Facts and Observations rela- 
© the Situation of the Country at the 
nenc t of the 1820, in regard 
s Finances, Seta ted Religion, with 
to their gradual Improvement. 8vo. 













_ _ SERMONS. 

‘he Scripture Doctrine of the Pas 
y Mated. and explained, and the Churc 
d vindicated from the charge of 
Miabieness, in retaining the Athana- 
eed. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
®t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
“the United Parishes of Christ 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 
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Church, Newgate-street, and St. Leonard, 
Foster-lane. 8vo. 5s. 

This is a valuable summary of the doctrines of 
the Church with respect to the Trinity, which we 
sincerely recommend to the perusal of Unitarians. 
The author proves that the names, attributes, and 
works of the Deity are ascribed in the Scriptures 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He then 
enters into a very learned defence of the Athanasian 
Creed, particularly refuting the cé6mmon and po- 
pular objection, that it consigns to perdition all 
who do not believe it in every article; an assertion 
equally odious and unfounded, As explained by 
this divine, the Athanasian Creed is, in the words 
of the learned Hooker, “a treasure of inestimable 
price.” We trust we shall not be suspected of 
bigotry or illiberality, and therefore hope that our 
recommendation of this work will operate as an 
inducement to others to seek in its arguments the 
satisfaction it has afforded us on these infinitely 
important subjects. 

THEOLOGY. 

Humble Requests to Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, touching their temper and beha- 
viour towards each other, relative to their 
different Forms of Worship. By the Rev. 
John Howe, A.M. 6d. 

The amiable and conciliatory spirit of this little 
Tract cannot be too warmly commended, or too 
generally practised. Those in whom zeal degene- 
rates into uncharitableness, are not universally 
aware how directly opposite to the precepts of the 
Scriptures is such a disposition ; and this Work is 
well calculated to awaken them to the real state 
of their minds, 

FOREIGN. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, 
comprising Dissertations, on the Political 
Conduct observed by Cicero, on his Villas, 
and Monuments. ‘To which is added, Ex- 
cursion from Naples to the Isle of Capri, 
with a Map illustrative of the Villas of 
Tiberius, By Chas. Kelsall. With Engra- 
vings, 8vo. 12s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyage to South America, performed, by 

order of the American Government, in the 

Years 1817 and 1818, in the Frigate Con- 

gress. By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. Se- 
_Cretary to the Mission. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Journal of a short Captivity in Dahomy, 
in Africa, with some Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of that Nation. By John 
M‘Leod, M. D. Author of Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of the Alceste. svo. 5s. 6d. 

This Narrative affords some curious information, 
and is written in a lively amusing style. 


Sketches descriptive of Italy in the Years 
1816 and 1817, with a brief Account of 
Travels in various Parts of France and Swit- 
zerland in the same Years. 4 vols. 11. 12s. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
the Continent and Islands of Europe. By 
Mrs. Jamieson (late Miss Thurtle), Author 
of “* A History of France,” &c. 12mo. 
with 13 Views, gs. boards. ; 

Popular Voyages and Travels in Asia, 
Africa, and America. -By the same Au- 
thoress, 12mo. with 7 Views, gs. boards. 

This judicious and industrious Writer is emi- 
nently qualified for the Instruction of Youth. 
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Her “* Avhford Rectory,” and Histories of France 
and Spain, have already ranked her with the ablest 
Authors in this meritorious department of Litera- 
ture. The present Works have been compiled 
from the best and latest Authorities, with equal 
industry and discrimination. The style is collo- 
quial; and originates in the imaginary Travels of 
a Tutor and his Pupils. The numerous natural 
phenomena which are necessarily described, are 
scientifically explained and illustrated in a manner 
peculiarly clear and impressive. 


The History of Greenland; including an 
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Report. 


Account of the Mission carried on by th, 
United Brethren in that Country. Frop 
the German of David Crantz. With a Cop. 
tinuation to the present Time ; illustratiy, 
Notes, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 

In this free Translation the original is_jyqj. 
ciously abridged, and the History of Green|, 
subsequent to the date of Crantz’s work, is eo). 
cisely and perspicuously given. The deplora\, 
superstitions to which the natives of this wretch, 
country are attached, have, in a great degree, 
yielded to the efforts of the Christian Missivnaries 





LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. J.H. Burn, who has recently pub- 
lished beautiful reprints of Barker’s Art of 
Angling, and Barker’s Delight, from the 
rare editions of 1651 and 1657, and other 
elegant works connected with the diversion 
of Angling, has announced as preparing for 
the press, a Bibliographical List of all the 
Books written either for Improvement 
in, or that are Descriptive of, the Art of 
Angling ; commencing with the Treatise at- 
tributed (though perhaps erroneously) to 
Juliana Barnes, or Berners, published in 
1496, and continued to the last work which 
has appeared on the Subject, with Notices 
of the various Editions and Peculiarities of 
each; brief Biographical Sketches of Au- 
thors and Editors, and copious Extracts ; 
comprising the most interesting portions of 
the rarest and most valuable Works. 

The Author of ‘ The Widow of Nain,’ 

intends shortly to publish a new Poem, un- 
der the title of The Outlaw of Taurus, with 
a few Specimens of a free translation of the 
* Gédipus Colonos,’ of Sophocles. 
_ In a few days will appear the History 
of the Causes and Effects of the Rhenish 
Confederacy. By the Marquis Lucues- 
sini. From the Italian. 

James Grey Jackson, Esg. is preparing 
for the press a New Arabic Grammar. 

__ The Third Part of Select Biography, con- 
taining the Life of Archbishop Cranmer by 
Gilpin, with a Portrait, is nearly ready for 
publication. . 

Cotonet ve Bosset has nearly ready 
for publication, a Second Edition of the 
Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, 
with a Series of Correspondence and other 
justificatory Documents. This Edition com- 
prises many additional Papers, and an accu- 
rate Report of the Trial of an Action brought 
by the Author against Sir T. Maitland. 

Litut-cot Leaxe has in the Press, the 
Topography of Athens, with some Remarks 
on its Antiquities. 

The Rev. Wm. Orme will soon publish, 
in an octavo volume, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Religious Connections of the 

v. T. Jess is preparing a work on 
pores ee 
and Isaiah of Bp, Lowth, and an application 


of those Principles to the Illustration of the 
New Testament. 

The Rev. J. Lewis, of Margate, wij 
soon publish in octavo, the History of the 
Life and Sufferings of the Rev. Dr. John 
Wiclif. 

J. Bisset, Esg. Author of the Guide to 
Leamington Priors, is preparing for the 
Press, Royal Coronation Claims, a comic 
Poem. 

Mr. J. Zweep, of Bocking, will soon 
publish, Popular Observations on Regimen 
and Diet; with Rules and Regulations in 
regard to Health. 

Mr. E. Howitt is printing, Selections 
from Letters written during a Tour through 
the United States, in 1811, illustrative of 
the Native Indians, and of the Emigrants. 

Letters written for the Post and not for 
the Press, will soon appear in a small oc- 
tavo volume. . 

Preparing for Publication. | 

Select Cabinet of Natural History, with 
an Account of the Silk Worm, and an ele- 
gant Method of obtaining very exact and 

leasing Representations of Plants. By the 
ate Dr. Suaw, F.R.S. Principal Natural 
ist of the British Museum. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of Mor- 
bid Local Affections of Nerves, to which 
the Jacksonian Prize of the College of Sur- 
geons was adjudged. By Joseru Sway, 
Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital. 

Devonia: a Poem, in Five Cantos, de- 
scriptive of the most interesting Scenery, 
natural and artificial, in the County of 
Devon ; interspersed with Historical Anec- 
dotes, and Legendary Tales. By the Rev. 
G. Wooptey. . 

Margarita and Yackoot. An Esgyptiat 
Historical Tale. By Mr. A. Satame, &- 
2 Vols. crown 8vo. 

Life of William Saneroft, Archbishop o! 


Canterbury; compiled principally from 
emery _copled pracy 
Lettres 4 Monsieur Malthus sur differens 


Sujets d’Economié Politique, et notamme" 
sur les Causes de la tion du Com 
merce: Par J’ B. Say, Auteur du Trait 
d'Economie Politique. 1 vol. svo. price 5% 

Jack Randall’s Diary of Proceedines * 
the House of Call ‘for Genius ; to which 
arcadde4, Mr. Breakwindow’s minor Poems. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


IN our last retrospect we brought down 
the proceedings of her Majesty’s case to 
the period when she was advised to re- 
ject the proposal of the House of Com- 
mons, for an accommodation. We shall 
now detail the events that followed upon 
that refusal : went form the only topic 
npon which we shall have to dwell ; for 
all the ordinary political transactions of 
the country and of Parliament have 


been suspended. ' 

On Monday, the 26th of June, the 
following petition from her Majesty was 

resented to the House of Lords by 
Ford Dacre :-— 

To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled, 
“ CAROLINE REGINA. 

“ The Queen having been informed that proceed- 
ings are about to be instituted against her in the 
‘House of Lords, feels it necessary to approach your 
Lordships as a petitioner and a fellow subject. She 
is advised, that, according to the forms of your 
Lordships’ House, no other mode of communica- 
tion is permitted. 

“ Now, as at all times, she declares her perfect 
readiness to meet every charge affecting her honour, 
and she challenges the most complete investigation 
of herconduct, But she protests, in the first place, 
against any secret inquiry; and if the House of 
Lords should, notwithstanding, persist in a pro- 
ceeding contrary to every principle of justice and 
of law, she must in the next place declare, that even 
from such an unconstitutional course she can have 
nothing to apprehend, unless it be instituted before 
the arrival of those witnesses whom she will summon 
immediately to expose the whole of the machinations 
against her, She is anxious that there should now 
be no delay whatever in finishing the inquiry, and 
none shall be occasioned by her Majesty. But the 
Queen cannot suppose that the House of Lords will 
commit so crying an-injustice as to authorize a 

, Meret examination of her conduct, in the absence 
of herself and her counsel, while her defence must 
obviously rest upon evidence which, for some weeks, 
camnot reach this country. The instant that it 
arrives, she will entreat the Housé of Lords to pro- _ 
ceed in any way they may think consistent with 
the ends of justice ; but in the mean time, and be- 

| fore the first step is taken, her Majesty desires to 
be heard by her counsel at your Lordships’ bar this 
day, upon the subject matter of the petition.” 


| Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were 
cordingly heard at the bar, and urged 
with their accustomed ability the prayer 
tition, which was for delay. 
had retired, Lord Liverpool 
‘postponement of the meeting 
mnnittee till Wednesday, the 


ee e House of Commons Lord Cas- 
1, on the same evening (Monday) 

ed the further consideration of 
gS message to Thursday, the 6th 
» By which time it was expected 
would haye determined what 














mode of proceeding they meant to adopt, 
and the Commons would consequently 
be enabled to decide whether they should 
originate any and what process in their 
own House. 1 

On Tuesday, the 27th, Earl Grey made 
a motion for faelinraii the order, which 
appointed the sitting of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the papers in the = samy bag, 
and proposing, that if the House pro- 
ceeded at all, it should be by open in- 
quiry. This motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of 55; the numbers being, con- 
tents, 47; non-contents, 102. 

The Committee accordingly met, and 
on Tuesday, July 4, they made the fol- 
lowing report to the House :— 


‘* By the Lords’ Committee, appointed a Secret 
Committee to examine the papers laid before the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, the 6th of June last, 
in two sealed bags, by his Majesty’s command, and 
to report thereupon, as they shall see fit, and to 
whom have been since referred several additional 
papers, in two sealed bags, relative to the subject 
matter of his Majesty’s most gracious message of 
the 6th of June last.—Ordered to report, 


*“* That the Committee have examined, with all 
the attention due to so important a subject, the 
decuments which have been laid before them, and 
they find that those documents contain allegations 
supported by the concurrent testimony of a great 
number of persons in various situations of life, and 
residing in different parts of Europe, which deeply 
affect the honour of the Queen, charging her Ma- 
jesty with an adulterous connexion with a foreigner, 
originally in her service in a menial capacity; and 
attributing to her Majesty a continued series of 
conduct highly unbecoming her Majesty’s rank and 
station, and of the most licentious character. 

“ The charges appear to the Committee so deeply 
to affect not only the honour of the Queen, but 
also the dignity of the Crown, and the moral feel- 
ings and honour of the country, that, in their opi- 
nion, it is indispensable that they should become 
the subject of a solemn inquiry; which it appears 
to the Gommittee may be best effected in the course 
of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of which 
they cannot but most deeply deplore.” 


On the next day, Lord Liverpool 
brought in the following bill of pains 
and penalties, which may be comailenid 
as a necessary consequence of the above 
report by the Secret Committee :— 


“A BILL 
To deprive her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of 
the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges, and pve- 
tensions of Queen Consort of this Realm, and to dis- 
solve the Marriage between his Majesty and the said 

Queen. 

** Whereas, in the year 1814, her Majesty, Caro- 
line Amelia Elizabeth, then Princess of Wales, and 
now Queen Consort of this Realm, being at Milan, 
in Italy, engaged in her service, in a menial situa- 
tion, one Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo 
Bergami, a foreigner of low station, who had before 
served in a similar capacity : 

“ And whereas, after the said Bartolomo °Per- 
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gami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, had. so en- 
tered the service of her Royal Highness, the said 
Princess of Wales, a most unbecoming and disgust- 
ing intimacy commenced between her Royal High- 
ness and the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami : 

** And whereas her Royal Highness not only ad- 
vanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
tolomo Bergami, to a high situation in her Royal 
Highness’s household, and received him into her 
service, and that in high and confidential situations 
about her Royal Highness’s person, but bestowed 
upon him other great and extraordinary marks of 
favour and distinction, obtained for him orders of 
knighthood and titles of honour, and conferred 
upon him a pretended order of knighthood, which 
her Royal Highness had taken upon herscif to in- 
stitute, without any just or lawful authority : 

** And whereas her said Royal Highness, whilst 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo 
Bergami, was in her said service, further unmindful 
of her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your Majesty, and wholly regardless of her own 
honour and character, conducted herself towards 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo 
Bergami, in other respects, both in public and 
private, and in the various places and countries 
which her Royal Highness visited, with indecent 
and offensive familiarity and freedom, and carried 
on @ licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous inter- 
course with the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, which continued for a long 
period of time, during her Royal Highness’s resi- 
dence abroad, by which conduct of her said Royal 
Highness, great scandal and dishonour have been 
brought upen your Majesty’s family and this king- 
dom. 

** Therefore, to manifest our deep sense of such 
scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious conduct on the 
part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated 
the duty she owed to your Majesty, dnd has ren- 
dered herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of Queen Consort of this Realm, and to 
evirice our just regard for the dignity of the Crown 
and the honour of this Nation, we, your Majesty’s 
most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, do hereby entreat your Majesty that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that her said Majesty, 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, shall be, and is hereby, deprived of 
the title of Queen,.and of all the prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions appertaining to 
her as Queen Consort of this realm; and that her 
said Majesty shall, from and after the passing of 
this act, for ever be disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the same, or any 
of them; and moreover, that the marriage 


wholly dissolved, annulled, and made void, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.” 
After the bill was read a first time, the 
Earl of Liverpool moved, “ that copi 
should be sent to her Majesty, and her 


Attorney-General, and also to 
the’ Kags Attorney-General ;” which 
was agreed to. 


Digest of Political Events. 
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Lord Dacre presented the following pe. 
tition from her Majesty :— _ 
“ THE PETITION 
Of Caroline Amelia, Queen Consort of England, 4, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliamen 
assembled. 

“* The Queen has heard, with inexpressible asto, 
nishment, of the proceedings of the House of Lords; 
proceedings which have in view the dissoiving of 
her privileges, and founded upon the Report of , 
Secret Committee, before whom she had no counse| 
to assert her rights, and who have proceeded ey. 
tirely on written papers, and by whom no witnesses 
have been examined. She further learns, wit) 
surprise and regret, that her counsel were last night 
refused a hearing at the bar of the House of Lords; 
and further, that a list of the witnesses, on a future 
occasion to be produced against her, has been re. 
fused to her. Under such circumstances, her M,. 
jesty doubts whether she can do more than make 
her most solemn protest against the whole of such 
proceedings. Still, however, she relies on the justice 
of your Lordships, and still prays that her counsel 
may be heard at your bar to-state her claims.” 

The concluding prayer of this pe. 
tition was forthwith complied with, and 
Messrs. Brougham and Denman were 
called in. e cannot do better than 
extract the following passage from the 
speech of the former, which will exhibit 
at once the object of her Majesty’s a). 
plication. He said, “ he was instructed 
to make answer generally, and to take an 
objection to the whole of the proceed- 
ings. Her Majesty had been last night 
served with a copy of the bill which had 
been read a first time and ordered to be 
printed. ‘That bill contained charges of 
the grossest nature against that Tilus- 
trious Personage, and her Majesty could 
not suffer the shortest interval to elapse 
without preferring at the bar, by her 
counsel, objections to the whole course 
of proceeding funditus. As a bill had 
been brought in and read a first time by 
their Lordships, her Majesty could not 
but express her regret and disappoint- 
ment that she had not been heard by her 
counsel yesterday, before the first read- 
ing of the bill; and that, under all the 
circumstances of the case, their Lor- 
ships had not thought fit to comply with 
her request. On her part he had 0 
state objections applicable to the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which her pi 0 
was placed, and to thé relation in whic 
their Lordships might possibly be placed 
with to her, in case the proceet- 
ing went forward. He was also I 
structed to s to the mode of pre 
ceeding; and touching the time, whe- 
ther @ stated period was fixed upon, ™ 
if it was intended to delay the further 
proceeding; without specifying any p" 
ticular time. These matters he was 
go into either entirely or partially, * 
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was a possibility that circumstances 
ght YS cable naar make a further 
delay requisite. He was also to speak 
to certain matters that might be well 
calculated to produce an immediate ef- 
fect in regard to the further proceedings 
' of their Lordships. He was authorized 
to state that this was the only stage of 
the business that now could allow her 
Majesty to make the statements to which 
he alluded, with any effect. And that 
she felt it a matter of serious detriment, 
that her petition should have been re- 
jected yesterday, and that she was not 
allowed to be beard before the hill was 
read a first time. Last of all, her Ma- 
jesty had to complain of a certain Report, 
which was stated to have been Jaid on 
the table of that House, but of which, 
as a Parliamentary document, of course, 
her Majesty could know nothing. How- 
ever, it was not to be concealed that 
that Report had gone abroad, and had 
been made known to the public in every 
shape and form of announcement. Its 
substance had been stated in print, and 
spoken of, and every | pawns man, wo- 
man, and child, could repeat it to the 
letter. It had appeared in all the news- 
papers; it formed the subject of all con- 
versation ; it was a topic of universal 
interest; but it might, for aught he 
knew, be a fabrication—a gross and 
scandalous libel on their Lordshipe’ com- 
mittee. But as the charges which that 
Report was said to convey had been so 
generally and consistently circulated, and 
as their Lordships had not committed or 
visited with any marks of their displea- 
sure, any of the persons who had dared 
to prostitute their pens and tongues to 
Poe of such charges, he could 
not but feel such conduct on the part of 


2 
A 
= 


foundation for believing that the Report 
had a Lona fz existence ; and upon this 
it her Majesty was most desirous of 
g heard. If the Report did exist, it 
te statements which went even 
beyond the bill; and which could not 


be affirmed by the passing of the bill, 


Tho by its being thrown out. 
nose statements might, however, have 
the ¢ ect of exciting prejudices the most 
njutious to her Majesty’s cause, and 
ight to be answered without delay. 
“€ Meretore submitted, with all respect 
Me House, that counsel were to speak 
erally to the whole of the proceed- 
‘a dha lich he 
ih ucularized were the only ones on 
vhich-he had received instructions.” 
us onection was made to this mode 
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their Lordships as at least affording some__down to the mode and time. 
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of argument, and the counsel being 
ordered to withdraw, the House pro- 
ceeded to deliberate. After a time, 
they were again called in, and the Lord 
Chancellor informed them that “ he 
was commanded by the House to allow 
them to be heard at the bar, confining 
themselves to the mode of proceeding 
upon the bill, and the time and times 
of the proceeding.” 

Mr. Brougham then proceeded with 
his address. He said, ‘‘ he had some 
difficulty to comprehend what the par- 
ticular points were to which the House 
had limited or rather tied him down; 
but taking them up with all possible 
te faith and zeal, he begged the 

ouse, if he failed in not catching the 
right sense of these restrictions, and 
should therefore say anything which 
might not come exactly within their 
limits, to impute it to misapprehension 
on points which he had not had time to 
consider, and not to any intentional de- 
viation from the strict meaning of their 
Lordships’ injunction. He had been 
instructed by her Majesty to speak 
against this procedure by bill; but he 
now gathered from the restriction im- 
posed upon him, as to the points to 
which his observations were confined, 
that he would be right in assuming 
that their Lordships had sanctioned 
the proceeding by bill, and had not 
only done#hat, but had come to a so- 
lemn decision to go on with it; and al- 
tho’ there were grave objections against 
it, had so inflexibly decided as to refuse 
to hear one word against that deter- 
mination.—This bill was, then, to be 
looked upon as unalterable for the pre- 
sent, and irrevocable God knows how 
long, and therefore he was now tied 
As to the 
former of the two, he did not see what 
he could say upon it. There could be 
but one mode of proceeding with re- 
spect to a particular bill that was 
established by tlie rules of the House, 
and it was not the part of coun- 
sel to instruct them upon it. He had: 
no new mode to propose. He did not 
mean to suggest that the third reading 
should take place before the second— 
(A laugh.) — or that another Secret 
Committee should be appointed to back 
by their report the opinion of the first. 
Such modes le did not mean to propose, 
or any other equally novel and fanciful, 
and which he could hardly state with a 
grave countenance. On the mode of 
proceeding, therefore, he was left no- 
thing to object, either matter of fact, or 
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matter of law. But as to the second 
point, the time, that indeed he could 
not understand; but this was but the one 
point on which he was permitted to ad- 
dress their Lordships, whereas he had 
naturally thought, in the first instance, 
that there were two—which mistake 
arose from the. mode having been se- 
parated from the time, as a distinct and 
substantial topic; but if he were to go 
into an argument to prove that their 
Lordships should change the mode of 
woceeding before the second reading, 
- should be sto yped by the -rules of 
the House, nentedinn to which, when 
strictly enforced, counsel could not be 
heard against the bill until the second 
reading. He was, consequently, to 
speak as to time, and that only. He 
was not allowed to urge those weight 
considerations to their Leeishion which 
might counteract the effect of the 
charges suspended over his Illustrious 
Client, and which were, perhaps, sus- 
ange for her absolute destruction ; 
ut the very existence of charges, which 
were not allowed to be answered, made 
it the interest of her Majesty to require 
justice in the speediest manner. She 
asked for no seine was ready to 
enter at once upon her defence, and to 
repel the charges in the Report and 
preamble of the Bill—and to prove 
them in the whole, and every rt, a 
tissue of unparalleled falsehood! She 
called upon their Lordships with an 
earnest, a pressing, and he might say, a 
clamorous voice, for open and imme- 
diate justice! —She was prepared to 
enter into her defence that evening, if it 
was their Lordships’ pleasure, or to- 
morrow ; and, in her behalf, he had to 
gat that the second reading of the 
bill might be brought on as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of throwing it 
out. He pone on this point princi- 
pally from his own feelings as an indi- 
vidual; and he had to implore their 
Lordships not to interpret any thing 
that he might say, under the pressure of 
these, in his own disfavour or that of his 
Illustrious Client. He must. deprecate 
their Lordships laying any stress. upon 
anything that res from unfounded 
rumour or interested misrepresentation. 


He trusted nothing of that kind would. 


from whence equal justice 

emanate to the lowest as well as 

to the hi individual in the realm. 
God she had never risen hi 

than to the humblest of the King’s 

subjects! She would thea, in. sucha 


qpemte to the prejudice of his Client in 
sh 
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case, have those benefits which wer. 
allowed to the meanest; she Would, 
with reference to trial, have been fy; 
nished with a copy of the indictment, , 
list of the witnesses, and all those othe; 
squeninges which the equal laws os 
England extend te all under their pro- 
tection. The evidence against he; 
would be examined in a Court of Jys. 
tice, and she would have the bene. 
fit of a verdict of a Jury of her country, 
None of those persous would have bee, 
the followers of party, or influenced by 
gratitude for favours received, or infly. 
enced by hope of favours in expectation; 
but she would be tried by twelve ho. 
nest, upright, and impartial Englishnea, 
Such would have been the lot of his ||. 
lustrious Client, had her fortunes been 
among the humblest; but her presen 
very exalted station tended to destitute 
her of all these fair and legal advan. 


tages.”’ | 

The bill was read a first time, and the 
Earl of Liverpool stated, that on the 
following Monday he should be pre. 
pared to name the period for the secon 
reading. Lord Grey pressed the neces- 
sity of an earlier day, and moved, that 
their Lordships should be summoned 
for to-morrow ; but this was negatived 
upon a division, by a majority of 37. 

On the same day, in the House of 
Commons, Sir R. Fergusson submitted 
the following motion with respect to the 


Milan Commission :— 

*“* That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying him to give directions to the pro- 
per oilicer to lay before the House copies of a! 
Commission or Commissions, Instruction or In- 
structions, which have been issued by his Ma 
jesty’s command, since the departure of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen from this kingdom, in the year 
1814, for the purpose of taking depositions, ot 
otherwise making inquiry, respecting her Majesty's 
conduct, together with the amount of all sums «i 
money, and by whom they were issued, to tle 
same end.” ide 

In reply to the speech with which 
Sir R. Fergusson introduced his motion, 
Lord Castlereagh gave some explani- 
tions touching that Commission, which 
it is of importance should be put upon 


record, Ss 

« The Commission, if it was to be 99 
perso said the Noble Lord, “ was 10 
stituted upon the principle of umting 
| inialieace, anery,. and skill, 


with a view to separate truth from false- 
hood. Nor was the Commission co! 
fined to Milan, but extended to all Ev 


rope. He he need not assure the 
honourable. member of the indisposit!o" 
of Ministers .to:take any step that w® 
not perfectly consistant with the pi 
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ciples of British justice ; and when the 
opportunity shouls arrive, he had no 
doubt of being able to prove that such 
an indisposition was entertained and 
acted upon by Ministers. He would 
submit to the House, that it was im- 
ssible for Ministers, when facts and 
communications were flowing in upon 
them, to avoid instituting some procecd- 
ing, which was calculated to satisfy, 
from its character, the minds of those 
most concerned in the result of the in- 
quity. The honourable member had 
: ken of the Vice-Chancellor, and cer- 
- tainly there was ae in the conduct 
of that gentleman calculated to blemish 
his character. Certainly there was no 
nd of objection to his being em- 
ployed in 1818, or before it, by his = 
' sent Majesty, then Prince of Wales ; 
' and certainly, in any evert, he (Lord 
_ Castlereagh) was yet to learn, that there 
was any thing in the conduct of that 
distinguished lawyer, connected with 
this transaction, inconsistent with his 
character. On the contrary, the inter- 
ference of such an individual might well 
be considered as a pledge for the in- 
tegrity and propriety of the proceeding 
in which he had engaged. e Vice- 
Chancellor had applied to Mr. Cook to 
superintend the Commission, He (Lord 
Castlereagh) had not the pleasure of 
knowing this gentleman; he saw him 
but once, but certainly he never saw an 
individual better calculated to excite fa- 
vourable impression than this gentle- 
man, by the respectability of his appear- 
ce, and the gravity of his character !— 
(Loud laughter. Pe Cestainly the gentle- 
en Opposite must admit, that it would 
ighly improper to have sent a young 
iieman upon such a mission, who 
ught indeed have been more enabled- 
Get into secrets of that nature. He 
uld not imagine a character more 
ited to the nature of the task, than 
of the individual who had been em- 
Moyed. As to his epyance of foreign 
ges, did not that fact convey an 
Tance that it was not intended that 
18. n should arrive at his ob- 
jects by the arts of insinuation. He 
(Lord. C; ereagh) would assure the 
a0use in the strongest manner, that no 
puunetion, no caution, had been omitted 
eGovernment, against receiving, or 
‘Pisjudiced by hearsay statements ; 
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impression that the individuals going 
out would derive any advantage from 
succeeding in making out matter of 
charge against her Majesty. He was 
satisfied, in short, that as soon as the 
whole of the case was laid before them, 
they would see reason to respect the 
principles and the mode in which the 
proceeding was carried on.” 

The previous question upon this mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 

On Monday, the 10th, the Earl of 
Liverpool, pursuant to notice, and after 
a short introductory speech, fixed Aug. 
17 for the second reading of the bill; or, 
in other words, for the commencement 
of the trial of her Majesty. On the se- 
cond reading the witnesses will be exa- 
mined de die in diem at their Lordships’ 
bar. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, Lord Dacre 
presented the following petition from 
the Queen :— 

* CAROLINE REGINA. 

** To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled, 

* The Queen having received information that 
the House of Lords have appointed the second 
reading of a bill for the Degradation and Divorce 
of her Majesty for Thursday, the 17th of August 
next; and as it is necessary and expedient for her 
defence, that she should be furnished with a list of 
the witnesses to be preduced against her, the 
Queen desires such list may be forthwith commu- 
nicated to her Majesty’s Attorney-General.” 


The specific prayer of this petition 
was brought before the House in a dis- 
tinct shape, the following Friday (July 
14), by Lord Erskine, who moved— 

‘* 1. That a list of the witnesses should be fur- 
nished forthwith to her Majesty’s legal advisers. 

‘© 2. That the delivery of such list should not 
exclude the House from the right of examining 


other witnesses, if necessary, not named in the list. 
“3. That copies of the depositions should also 


_be furnished.” 


This motion was resisted chiefly on 
the ground of precedent ; a Committee 
having been appointed to search the 
Journals, and they reporting that there 
existed no case prerucly analogous. 
While, however, it was deemed expe- 
dient, for obvious reasons, to withhold 
the required list of witnesses, it was ex- 
plicitly stated by Lord Liverpool, that 
after the evidence for the Crown had 
been heard, any time which her Ma- 
jesty’s legal advisers might consider ne- 
cessary, would be granted, to enable her 
to enter fully and completely on her de- 
fence, The motion was rejected, upon 
a division, by a majority of 50. 

This was the last parliamentary pro- 
ceéding upon the subject, and it is not 
probable that any thing more will he done 
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now, till the 17th Aug. to which period 
both Houses are expected to adjourn. 

Her Majesty has received Addresses 
from the Common Council, and Com- 
mon Hall, of the City of London, from 
the electors of Westminster, &c. and 
the inhabitants of various places in 
different parts of the country. 


The Coronation, which was to have 
taken place on the first of August was 
postponed by proclamation in the Ga- 
zette of the 15th of July. No day is 
named for performing the august cere- 
mony. 

In Scotland the trials for High Trea- 
son, of those who were concerned in 
the rebellious outrages at Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, &c. in the beginning of last April, 

ve commenced. Two of the Bonny- 
muir Radicals were found guilty at 
Stirling, when the remainder withdrew 
their plea of Not guilty, and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the Crown. 
The last accounts from the North stated 
that the commission was sitting at Glas- 
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ow, from whence they will proceed to 
aisley. 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Two occurrences have taken place 
which deserve to be noticed under thj, 
division of the Digest. On the 9} 
inst. the Spanish Cortes were solemnly 
installed, and the King proceeded jy 
state to open their session. His Ma. 
jesty’s speech was moderate, wise, and 
apparently sincere. We may now, 

refore, venture to enroll Spain upon 
the list of free countries, and its govern. 
ment among the limited monarchies of 
Europe. 

The other occurrence to which we 3]. 
luded, is a revolution at Naples. We 
know, as yet, toolittle of its origin, pro. 

ess, and object, to reason upon them, 

hat 7s known, indeed, or rather wha 
is stated, would lead us to consider the 
transaction with no favourable eye. | 
appears to have been purely a military 
insurrection, and we are no great ad. 
mirers of that liberty which owes its 
birth to camps and garrisons. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, July 20, 1820. 


THE fluctuations of the weather have had, as mie be expected, considerable 


effect-on the prices current at the Corn Market. is is always the case, ina 
greater or a less degree, at this season of the year, but has lately been felt witha 
promptness not to be passed by without observation. According to the best in- 
telligence we have been able to obtain, assisted also by much personal inspection, 
the late rains and storms have been local; and some places have rather wanted 
rain, while others have had a superabundance. ‘This may account for that for- 
wardness to. watch the market, to.which we have alluded. In some districts the 
corn has been very much laid, and the prospect of its recovery is very uncertain; 
im others, the grain has stood extremely well, and promises an abundant supply. 
Hence, also, a variety of opinions are afloat, and are likely to continue, for some 
weeks to come ; till, at length, the close of the month of August will cancel ot 
confirm them. We expect, however, that the harvest will not be uniformly 
good, or bad; and that there will be this year a considerable difficulty in striking 
a fair average for the kingdom at large. . 

Somewhat of the same pee x Ss the plantations of Hops : in Kent ané 
Sussex ‘they have been very much incommoded by vermin, while in Worceste!- 
shire they have been comparatively free. The same may be said of that singular 
- phenomenon the honey-dew . the Jate rains had refreshed the bines, and they 
“once more looked cheerfully ; but the effect has~not been permanent (in the 
Eastern counties), and fresh honey has-made its a ce. However, the calcv- 
lations of the duty have risen from 90,000 to 100,000, and even to 105,000/. which 
shews, a the planters are far from being out of heart with respect to the ult- 
mate ;: 
iF oe may on information that has reached us, the price of our nauvt 
‘Woots has been gradually i ing, of late ; and with this must be connected 
a concurrent decline in the price of foreign wool, especially the inferior kinds of 
German. ish wool itself steadily. From hence we infer, thi! 

wool of the. descri ‘will not reach us: abroad in the abundance " 
has done ; and that our farmers may contemplate ‘the value of this part of the 
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property—a natural and native production, — with increasing satisfaction. The 
remark applies also, as we are told, to Scotland. 

Ir1tsH Provisions are rather languid, at this moment, in the market; that is 
to say, the demand is not brisk ; and of those articles which maintain their price, 
as butter for instance, the quantity that can be disposed of is very limited. 

If we direct our attention to internal trade and home demand, it is understood 
that a kind of sullenness has lately shewn itself, especially since the Coronation 
has been postponed. To that event, as to an era of splendour, the eyes of all con- 
nected with the world of fashion were anxiously directed, and very great prepara- 
tions had been made by many tradesmen to supply the brilliancies called for by the 
occasion. ‘These, we are told, will not all keep : some will lose their lustre ; and 
others will be su rseded by devices still newer, and for that reason, if for no other, 
more elegant. This is always a part of the character of that inconstant goddess 
Fashion. Her votaries must obey, whatever it may cost her handmaids ; her hand- 
maids must provide, whatever be the consequences ; they must invent—combine 
—persuade—insist : and, if they please to live, must live to please. To what other 
notorious circumstances combine with this postponement, we have no occasion 
to advert. 

We are led to believe, from the report of those who shou/d know, that the work- 
men in our chief manufacturing towns are in employ, very generally, if not uni- 
versally : it is true, however, ni the rate of wages is stated to be too low; on 
which we do not presume to offer a judgment: probably, this estimate is formed 
on recollection of what has been ; they certainly were, at more than one period 
within memory, too high. 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 26th June to the 25th July, 1820, inclusive. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
FROM JUNE 10 TO JULY 11, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 
N. B. la Bankrupteies in and near London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London; and ;, 


Couatry Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 


AIKIN, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Wheeler, Castle-street, 
lolborn 


Aiuley, J. Blackmoor-foot, Yorkshire, clothier. (Willis, 


Clarke & Willis 
Ansel, W. Cambridge, apholsterer. (Smith, Alderman- 


bury- stern 

Archer, T. Hereford, butcher. (Stocker & Co. 

Ashby, W. M. Albury, Surrey, paper-manufacturer. 
vens & Wood 

Askey, W. Oxford-street, taylor. (Roberts 

Aston, R. Red Marle D’Abitot Worcestershire, dealer in 
coro. (A’Beckett, Broad-street, Golden-square 

Aspinall, Blackburn, Lancashire, brazier. (Armstrong, 
Staple Inn 

_J. Rotherhithe, 

ousins 

Bage, ‘IT. South Shields, joiner and builder. 
ton-garden 

Bagnall, T. Birmingham, toy-maker. 
lon-square 

Bailey, J. Watling-street, merchant (Maugham 

Baker, E. Pope’s lead-alley, Cornhill, broker. (Templer 

Ball, Albury, Surrey, paper-manufacturer. (Stevens & Wood 

Bentley, R. jun. Liverpool, grocer. (Chester, Staple lan 

Betty, \V. 8. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, apothecary. (Knowles, 
New Ina 

Bibby, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, Staple Inn 

Bignell, J.Phoouix-place, Knightsbridge, carpenter. (Wrent- 


(Ste- 


Austin merchant. (Cuppage and 


(Smith, Llat- 


(Egerton, Gray’s 


more 
Blackbura, W. Blackburn, Lancashire, shopkeeper. (Wig- 
lesworth, Gray’s Inn 
Bleasdale, 'f. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger. (Alexan- 
der & Holme, New Ino 
Boucher, J. sen. Cheltenham, cabinet-maker. (Williams, 
Exchequer-office 
Boullen, P. Norton Falgate, hosier. (Hindman 
Bramall, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 
(Wiglesworth, Grey’s Inn 
Brennand, Bread-street, 
(Bourdillon 
Bubb, I. G. Grafton-street East, sculptor. 
Burlingham, T. Worcester, grocer. 
verie-street 
Butt, T. Southampton, shoe-maker. (Slade and Jones, 
Soe eezect : . wr 
Cadogan, J. Water-street, carpenter. att 
Carr, T. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger. 
gt gg a 
Cassidy, T. Liverpool, feather merchant. 
ford-row 
Chalker, R. North Walsham, Norfolk, scrivener. (Warner 
» grocer. Lever, Gray’s Inn 
Conduit-street, linen-draper. 
treet, Red Lion-sq. coal-dealer. 
Tottenham-court-road, baker. (Hurd and 
nson 


Cragg, J. Empingliam, corscdealer, ""(Alextader, New I 
. co er, xa. ew inn 
Crawshaw, B. a G. Birstall, Yorkshire, carpet-manufac- 
turers. (E Hatton-garden 
Cc .  (Lodington, Temple 
vesend, 


Coney 'e regson, Angel-ct. 
Cryer, . Siston, Gloucestershire, dealer in flour. ai 


ington, row 
Da ‘el, CW. Bath jeweller, (Easton, Lambeth-road 
Davis, ¥, jun, Little Baddow, pledsalse. (Richardson 
— New Ian 


draper. (Scultho 
& W. Chester, eurriers. "Tehitpote & Co. 
urch-passage, Guildhall, warehouseman. 


Cheapside, warehouseman. 


(Hackett 
(Bousfield, Bou- 


(Retheram, 
(Adlington, 


Jones 
(Bartlett 


ky Malling, collar-maker. (Brace, 
Desiiett™ shad Fame phere *Geuie atten 


ow & Co, 


T. Hol sho 
i a 
Garlick, sk, M. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller (Beckett, 

Market, Norfolk,tanner (Tooke, 


\T. laceman (Long & Austen 
. FP. f 
Godtene J & N. Wood, Gosport, mercers (Alexander 


Golding, H. Oxford, cabinet-maker (Robinson, Charter- 
Haighy J Ley Moor, Yorkshire, games sat (Walker, 
Hale, W. Milton eehiites, cabeeseee (Bridger, An- 
Hanne, 1. Bath, cabinet-maker | (Smith, Aldermanbury 
Hardwick, W. Poynings, Sussex, farmer (Sowton, Hol- 


(Darke & Co. Reg 


Yr (Hellyer 
¢ aylor, Johi-st, 


(Bell, 
(Scudamore, 


(Wigles. 


Hawkins, D. Sheffield, innkeeper 
Lion-square 

Hellyer, E. Kennington-lane, master-mariuer 

Henderson, J. Rotheram, York, grocer 

dford-row 

Henzell, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper 
Bow-church-yard 

Hitchon, J. H. Kidderminster, 
Temple 

Ilolden, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, druggist 
worth, Gray’s Inn 

Holmes, W. Brimington, Chesterfield, flour-dcaler 
veason, Lincola’s Inn , 

Hoyle, T- Wadsworth, Halifax, Yorkshire, manufacture; 
(Milne and Parry, Temple 

Eye 2 he, Si Cheshire, merchant 


emple 

Izod, J. Hetbora-brid e, hardwareman (Long & Austey 

Jackson, J. Liverpoo!, sail-maker (Lowe, Southampton. 
building s 

James, G. Liverpool, merchant 
Holborn 

James, W. jun. Bromyard, Herefordshire, auctioneer (Wil. 
liams & Co. Gray’s lan 

Jeeves, J. St. Ives, hatter (Ellis, Chancery-lane 

King, C. M. Upper East Smithfield, wine-merchaut. 
(Younger 

Langhorn, R. & W. Brailsford, Bucklersbury, merchants, 
(Lane & Bennett 

Lee, R. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant (Rosser & Son 

Littler, W. 5. Eccieshall, schoolmaster (Chester, Staple 


factor. 
(Ste- 


(Brundret:, 


(Wheeler, Castle-street, 


an 
Macdonald, T; Rathbone, place, printseller (Robinson & 


Hine 
M‘Farlane, A. Postern-row, toyman ( feppen 

Magor, M. jan. Truro, linen-draper (Makinson, Middle 

(Tad- 

(Adlington, Bedford-row 


emple 

Mars, J. Stow’s-field, Bermondsey, leather-dresser 

hunter 

Martin, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Mee, W. Market Harborough, spirit-merchant —_(Nelson, 
Barnard’s Inna ; 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer = (Blake- 

Maertap, S*Lseorpeel, bet (Lowe, Temp! 

orley, J. Liv » hatter we, Temple 

tg Geant Ereminte-cnepet merchant (Poole 

Morris, T. Pitfield-street, Hoxton, brush-manufacturer 
(Slade & Jones 

Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
buildings 

Needham, C. jun. Liverpool, merchant 
cery-lane , 

Oakey, i. Mary le bone-lane, boot-maker (Jones, New lon 

Oldham, W. er anseens, St. Martin’s-lane, warehouseman 
(Windle & Co 


Paine, T. Banbury, hardwareman a, Gray’s Ina 
Park, T. Dudbridge, Gloucester, wool-stapler = (Adling- 
ton, Bedford-row a 
T. Rosehill, Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, miller. 
Baxter, Gray’s lun 
Perry, T. & J. Reading, iron-founders (Few, Henri- 
etta-street 
Pettinger, W. Sculcoates, wood-turner (Shaw, Ely-place 
Pilling, J. Rochdale, ashire, woollen-manufacturer 
ngdill, Gray’s Inn ; 
Pittit, R. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, oilman 
Pocock, G. Tiverton, Somerset, butcher 


(Meredith, Lin- 


(Lowe, Southampton- 


(Ellis, Chan- 


(James 
(Adlington, 


Pratt, J. R. New London-street, corn-factor (Singleton 
Pratt, J. R. & W.R. Ravenscroft, 


New London-street, cort- 
ors leton : 
Robbins, E. _ Muchall, Birmingham, merchauts 


(lang Austen 
Rood, J. Portsmouth, brewer inchin, Gray’s Ino 
e, JI.N treet, u terer (Gatty & Co. 
Runcorn, R. . ber aylor 
ini, I. Mall, medicine-vender (Harnett 
W. Liverpool, provision-merchant —(T2y!*" 


e 
Sa ©. marine-insurance broker —_(Alexanéer, 


Scott, J Head sfield, wool-stapler (Fisher Thavies Ina 

Searle, i. bookseller * (Parker 

Shaw, W. 1, Westmoreland, cattle-dealer (Moar 
¥ rae (Griffiths, Sout! 


Shaw, ] d » Victualler 
Shelley, J Fal Z Ne ce, shopkeeper (William 


Simpson, J. & dealer in cattle (Cooker, Nt 


Bath, ¢ (Williams, Geils, Chance - 


Tr, man 
5 we Townley, Manchester, 


( emple er, New 
Spelm . Great Yarmouth, grocer _(Stocke?» 
Botwelhcoert » 
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(Richardson & Miller 
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a nddersfield, corn-factor (Fisher, Thavies Inn Wateou, R. Leyland, Lancashire, farmer Miln 
; Stead, S. mt Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller (Beckett, Welch, J. Nantwich, sho keeper i Gravel ~ 
w Earl-street ; ; : Wilby, B. Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier. Lake, Catea- 
; n, J. & J. W. Mitchell, Dorking, carri rs (West, _ ton-street ‘ 
2 Sugd Southam pton-buildings Wilcox, I. Towcester, innkeeper  (Longdill, Gray’s Inn 
i. Swain, G. J. Mansell-street, warehouseman. (Jones, Will, C. Hatton-garden, scrivener bee J 
: BA Willis, T. Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, ell-monger (Sewell 
| Taylor, J. Shorediteh, comchand! nestor, Staple I Withers, W. Cheltenh 1 iams 
4 Liver , tailor ester, Staple Inn — ithers ° eltenham, coal-merchant illi 
ra a T. Newcastle-upon- yne, joimer (Marriot, Woot ite Lincoln’s In oe ° 
s Inn Ss, 5. Havant, Southampton rocer. i 
Tolson B jun. Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer (Clarke, Gray’s Inn” oe Ragen = 
hancery-lane Worth T. Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, haberdasher. 
Triphook, T. St. James’s-street, bookseller (Poole _ . (Thomas 
Wright, W. Bellbroughton, Worcestershire, mercer (Con- 


‘upli Strand, silversmith 
cup liogs W. Pall Mall, tailor 
Wal er, W. Leeds, merchant 
Warwick, J. Rotherhithe, ship-builder 


ABRAM, R. Liverpool, July 21 
Adkins, J. Workworth, July 17 
Allan, W. Throgmorton-street, July 29 
Allen, A. Pall i all, July 22 

Anderson, A. Philpot-lane, July 29 
Anderson, M. Southampton, June 29 
Aubert, N. B. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 


} a Ww tton, July 11 

it . a 

e: ered C.R. H. Swallowfield, July 11 

Baker, T. Rochester, a 18 

J. Watling-street, June 3 

Bamford, W. Houndsditch, July 22 
Barclay, J. Old Broad-street, July 18 
Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, June 27 

Barfoot, J. Arundel-street, July 22 

a Rell, J. R. Old Broad-street, July 18 

e Bell, R. & R. Hedley, Neweastle-upon- 

Beaven, J. Old Cavendish-str. July 25 

Beanett, S. A. Worship-street, June 27 

Bensly, C. Stroud, June 27 

Beswick, T. Manchester, July 

Blakey, G. Bishop Monck 
W. Leeds, July 15 

Blow, W. Whittleford, July 25 

on, W. Bury-street, July 21 

ing, J. A. Aldgate, Ju y 29 

; Bolingbroke, H. Great Yarmouth,July 3 

e; t Emsworth, Aug. r 

y J. & W. L. Grocers’ Hall-court, 

a ~ 

J.R. & H, M. New Poultry, 

22 

, W. Jewin-street, July 29 

R. Warrington, June ¥ 

. A. Rotherhithe-wall, July 25 

5 iene Lincoln’s Inn- 

1 


1 
ton, j uly 15 


i: 


Hila 


F 


ae 


a 
us 


wrence-lane, July 15 
- Caddington, Aug. 1 


., B. Harper & A. Baillie, 
oS ae July 8 


il 
ing-stree Holbo n, Jul 
 Mincing-lane, Aug. 8 “s 


J. July 15 
E. Crooked-lane, July 22 
D. Back-street, Horsley- 


ar tton, Cambridgeshire, 


C. Isle of Ely, July 1 
i Melte “al “5 
u 


Southwark, July 25 

ORT. Hill, jun: Biddermin- 

_J. Osborn-street, White- 

Curlewis, Ye King-street, Covent- 
: Alie-street, June 24 


ob 
het india Chaners, 


i 





FF 
ri 
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July uu 
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J » Aug. 4 







weet, July 1 








(Slade & Jones 
(Few, Henrictta-street 


(Tyrrel & Son 


DIVIDENDS. 


Foot, B. Gracechurch-street, July 25 

Forbes, A. B. Bristol, July 26 

Ford, G. Oxford-street, July 4 

Forder, W. Basingstoke, July 22 

Fourdrinier, H. Cannon-street, and S. 
Fourdrinier, Charing-cross, June 27, 
July 11 

Forster, E. & R. Wylam, Newcastle- 
nog July 17 

Frears, E. Birmingham, Aag. 12 

Garratt, D. Portsea, June 

Gibbons, T. J. & B. Wolverhampton, 
July 10 

Goddard, S, Cornhill, July 25 

Gooch, J. B. Northampton-sq. July 1 

Graham, R. & S. Sharman, Leicester-sq. 

Grant, G. Coleman-street, July 15 

Greathead, T. & W. Outhwaite, July 29 

Gregson, W. Kingston - upon - Hull, 
July 22 

Green, J. Brauncewell, July 8 

as rf J. B. Kingston - upon - Hull, 

u 

Pa hal R. Broad-street-buildings, 
July 8, 18 

we S.T., C. Oakes & T. Willing- 
ton, Tamworth, July 17 

Hardisty, G. & J. Cowing, Bedford-ct. 
Covent-garden, July 1 

Harkness, J. Addle-st. July 15, 29 

Harvey, J.P. ppemies July 1 

Haslam, T. S. J. & R. Bolton-le-Moors, 


July 4 
Hill, T. Ledbury, July 26 
Hobson, J. Manchester, Aug. 7 
Hockley, D, Brook-st. Holborn, Aug. 1 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-st. June 17, July 15 
Hollands, J. Romney-terrace, West- 
minster, J uly 22 
Holman, W. Totness, July 3 
Hornby, G. Liverpool, Aug. 10 
Hornsby, T. Cornhill, July 1 
Hort, A. Finsbury-square, July 1 
Hudson, J, Birchin-lane, July 25 
Humble, M. Live 1, June 
Hasephreye, S. Charlotte-st. Portland- 
place, July 25 
Hunt, Hi. J. ning, July 17 
Illingworth, J. Leeds, Aug. 11 
Josling, N. Bexley Heath, July 15 
Johnson, R. S. Great Yarmouth, July 8 
| ean i Send, = 29 
an - Liverpool, July 12 
Kendle T. Great Yarmouth, iy 8 
Kennel J. & J. P. Church-st. Westmin- 


ster, my is 
Kirkman J. ey July 29 
Knight J. Fore-street, July 25-  - 
Langley E. &, W. Belch, July 8 
Lankester, Blackman-street, Jul 

La Souef P. Great Winchester-st. 5 al 29 
Leach H. & J. Ambrose, Bristol, July 1 
Leadbitter T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


July 26 
Le Mesurier P. and H. & Co. Austin- 


fi Aug. 19 
Lloyd T. Tibberton, July 18 
Lubbock J. W. Potter 





, eigham, July 7 

Lucas H. Live 
Macdonald R. Frant, Sussex, Aug. 1 
Maddock E., R. Quinn, & J. Uniacke, 

Etverpeet 
Masefield W. Newport, Aug. 8 
Miller R. Old Fish-street 
Martin G. Gloucester 


Marshall J. King’s Head-court 
Mayhew J. Keppel-street 
Moody 5 York Mews, Paddi 

. or ews, ngton-st. 
Moore T. Paddingson 
Morrall C. & J. Boxland, Liverpool 
a J. Manchester : 
organ P. & A. Strother, Crescent, Mi- 


M J. Bishopsgate-street 
use E. S. G. London 
Mallion M. Liverpool 
Nailer J. Jeffries-square 
Nash T. Chesham 
Newman §, Finsbury-place 
Noble M. Lancaster 
Noble G. Ely-place 





stable & Co. Symond 
Wright, C. Old Ford, Middlesex, wharfinger 


s inn 


(Gellibrand 


Norris P. Liverpool 

Nuttall J. Manchester 

Oakden T. Manchester 

Oakley W., W. Overend, & W. S. Oak- 
ley, Church-street, Southwark 

rn Ee ae mer 
earsou G. Macclesfield, and W. 
Milk-street , late 

Peel J., C. Harding, and W. Willock, 


Faze 
Perris Ww. Bath 
Perring J. Chalford 
— — yg Hounslow 
egrom M.a - Artillery-street 
Philip D. Fenchurch-street 
Phillips L. and J. High Holboru 
Pratt J. Banbur 
Preece J. Pelesbavough-court 
Price D. Watford 
Price G. Threadneedle-street 
Prior J. H. London-road 
Powell G. Little Trinity-lane 
Pugh J. Red Lion-street 
Rabbeth W. Red Lion- 
Rains J.S. Wapping-wall 
Ray J. and J. R., Clare, Suffolk 
Read A. Lower Grosvenor-street 
Ready 8S. Southampten 
Rees R. Chatham 
Richards H. Beaconsfield 
Ridge G. Readin 
Roberts S. Sheffield 
Robertson J. and J, Stein, Lawrence 
Pountney-hill 
Rowland R. Strand 
Shelly G. M. Whitechapel 
Silvester H. P. Newport 
Slocombe J. Bristo 
Smith J. S. Brighthelmstone 
Smith W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Smith J. and J. Forsyth, Princes-street 
Southey R. and T. Fish-street-hill 
Spence W. Bishop Wearmouth 
Stephenson L. Beverley 
Stevens J, Cheltenham 
Summers W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Swan W. New-street, Commercial-road 
Taylor W. Durham-street, Strand 
Taylor R. Witney . 
Thompson E. Globe-stairs, Rotherhithe 
Timberlake E. Great Mary le bone-str, 
Tomling J. Gray’s Inn-lane 
Tomlinson C. Hawarden 
Turner W. Whitchurch 
Tyler J. Petworth 
Veugben W. Pall Mall 
Walker J. Harp-alley 
Walker R. S. E. Smithfield 
Waddington H. Deidge-ct. Blackfriars 
Waddington G. Blackburn 
Watts W. Thorley 
Walcot T. Portsea 
Wardale G. & F. Thames-street 
West T. Gracechurch-street 
Wheelwright C. A. Cullum-street 
White H. Warminster 
White T. jun. and J.D. Lubbren, Great 


Winchester-street ‘ 
Cipireed 
. Clarke, Ba- 


ssage 


White J. Windsor-stree 
Whiteheed G. jun. and 
inghall-street 


Wilkinson J. 
Wilson E. H. Liverpool 
Wolff J. and J. Dorville, New Bridge-st. 
Se arg J. ond Mincing-lane 
Woodroff I, Gun-street 
Sg aa 

ra 0 
Wright Ww. M. sad J, Aidemmanbeey 
Lag ng ry sen. os 

htson G. jun. 

Wyllie H. and W. 1) Rickerdeon 


yatt J. goes! 

Yates J. E. Shoreditch 

Younger J., J. C. Wardrop, and J. 
Lamb, Crescent, Minories 

Young J. Carlisle 

Young D. A. T. and W. W. Abbott, 
Water-lane 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE last month being the principal season of hay-harvest throughout the 
greater part of England, the result necessarily becomes a prominent feature in oy; 
present report. It will be recollected that the few days immediately preceding 
the 30th of June were excessively hot, during which a small portion of the early 
grasses were cut and made in good order ; subsequently, the operation of hay- 
making has been excessively tedious. The former part of July, as it afforded no 
sun (although not otherwise bad weather); was illadapted to the performance, 
and the greater part of the hay which was carted, will be found either mow-burnt, 
or iaouitied in the rick. Three days of fine weather intervened between the 15th 

and 18th, and we anticipated a happy conclusion to the hay-harvest ; but our 
- hopes have been Sustiater by the heavy showers in the latter part of the month. 
The turnip-sowing has been no less perplexing ;—the early Swedes are nearly all 
taken off by the fly ; and many of the white varieties have shared a similar fate, 
even after a sedated and third sowing—a circumstance much to be regretted, as the 
hoeing will now unavoidably interfere with the harvest, and it will still be unceriain 
whether a crop will eventually be obtained. This extraordinary consumption of 
turnip-seed, together with the inconsiderable quantity grown in the present year, 
has had the effect of raising the price of the article very materially. 

“< The nodding wheat-ear,” which to the morning of the 17th “ formed a grace. 
ful bow,” now lies prostrate in rude disorder on the earth ; the heavy rain in the 
evening of that day, although unaccompanied with wind, made lamentable havock 
in the corn-fields, but more particularly amongst the first-sown barleys on strong 
and lusty soils. We fear that being lodged thus early, it is enc Sls that 
it will again rise sufficiently to mature the grain, and that sound malting samples 
will be limited to a small portion of the whole produce. The like is not so 
much to be apprehended with respéct to wheat, which is not only ma more ad- 


vanced stage, but the stem is unusually stout, which will probably enable it to 
rise sufficiently to prevent material injury to the keruel. 

Peas and beans are greatly i 
crop clover also is fi Tita 
of fe 


improved, and promise an abundant produce. Second. 
in its growth by the late rains, and will afford plenty 


ed, or a good swath if destined for the scythe. 





INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. : 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


On Saturday, June 24th, Robert Waith- 
man, esq. al an and frame-work knit- 
ter, and James Williams, esq. citizen and 
goldsmith, were duly elected sheriffs of 
London for the year ensuing.—Richard 
Clark, esq. was unanimously re-elected 
chamberlain; and Messrs, Galabin and Tho- 
dey, bridgemasters. 

Custom-House Fees.—Our commercial 
readers are aware that officers, clerks, and 
others in the service of the Customs, have 
long been prohibited by law from taking 
fees. It is right that the public should know 
also ro he act 7 eet (ist Geo. IV. 
_ Cap. 7 just been passed, imposing a 
penalty of 5001. for offering such fee, whether 
it be oe or not. ; 

Court of Excheguer.—In pursuance of 
the late act for appointing an accountant- 
general and two masters, &c., in the court 
of Exchequer, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chief Baron has conferred the offices of ac- 
countant and one of the masters of 
that court on Richard Richards, of the In- 
ner Temple, esq., barrister-at-law ; and the 


office of joint master on Jeffries Sprange, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, esq., barrister-at-law; and 
at the same time his lordship was pleased to 
appoint Mr. David Lewis, of New-inn, the 
clerk of the reports and certificates: by 
this legislative regulation the moneys and 
effects belonging to the suitors in this great 
Court of Record are placed upon the same 
basis of security as the money and effects of 
the suitors in the Court of Chancery. 
Royal Exchange.—The new regulation of 
the Gresham Committee for closing the 
doors of the Royal Exchange at half-past 
four o’clotk has been carried into effect. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C. 


The Rev. Dr. Kaye, master of Christ’ 
college, ‘Cambridge, has been preferred © 
the see of Bristol, vice Dr. Mansel ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, rector of Lambeth, 
to the mastership of Trinity college in that 
university,’ also vice Dr. Mansel. | 

Major-gen. Lewis Grant is appointed 
governor-in-chief of the Bahama islands ; 
Lord Gwydir sworn a member of the pr'"y" 
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council; the Marquis of Buckingham in- 
yested with the ensigns of the Order of the 
Garter; Sit G. Campbell and Sir T. Foley 
with those of the Bath; and the honour of 
knighthood has been conferred on Sir A. 

ith. K.C. B. 
ait e Lord St. Helen’s, is appointed 
one of the lords of his Majesty’s bedcham- 
| per, in the room of Lord Charles Spencer, 
deceased. 

Charles Bagot, esq., page of honour to 
the king, vice the Hon. T. W. Graves, pro- 
moted. 

The King has approved of James Colqu- 
houn, esq. as agent in the United Kingdom 
for the city of Hamburgh, and of Mr. N. M. 
Rothschild, as consul-general in the United 
Kingdom, for the Emperor of Austria. Also 
of Mr. Peregrino Aigen, as consul at Gib- 
raltar, for the Emperor of Austria. 





Fe * 
HA 
4 
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NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


of Truro.— William Gosset, esq. 
Borough of Saltash.—John Fleeming, esq. 
Borough of Oakhampton, the Hon. John 
. Campbell, commonly called Lord Glen- 
orchy, 

City of Dublin.—Thomas Ellis, esq. 

Borough of Ennis.—Richard Wellesley, esq. 
Borough of Malmesbury.—William Leake, 


City of York.—Robert Chaloner, esq. 
_ Borough “J Petershield,—Sir Philip Mus- 
ie soft of Dundalk, Geo. Hartopp, esq. 
_ Borough of Colchester, Henry Baring, esq. 
Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, Henry He- 
neage St. Paul, esq. 
The King has ‘been pleased to distinguish 
the Royal Academy by a new mark of his 
favour, in giving to its President for 
the time being, Sir Thomas Lawrence, a 
gold medal and chain, to be worn by him 
as res aye Of oo aN The medal 
cars ‘poftrait of his Majesty, and is in- 
pat heey Majesty King George 
he Fourth 
The House of Peers. —Of the House of 
Peers, disch A at present such important 
were, we wing view is given by a 
called The Peerage Chart. The whole 
mber of peers is 371, viz. 6 of the blood 
al, a9i lay peers, 26 ecclesiastical peers 
mgiish), 16 representative peers of Scot- 
of Ireland, and 4 bishops of the 
Among these are 11 minors, 
Catholicks; and 3 of the 
been created peers of the 
+ Singdom since their election, 20 
ast be Ceducted from 371, leaving a clear 
is6 OF 351 members. There are 54 ba- 
ws, 41 widowers, 237 married. Of 
42/8 Of the two latter classes, 60 are 
ee the remaining 218 have a pro- 
‘Say 01068, The Earl s Lindsay, aged ip 
p_, eungest peer, and the Marquis o 
o~ heda, aged $0, the eldest. Lord Col- 
a the most recent creation. Lord 












same ¢ 

























Births, Marriages, Deaths, §c. 


the President of the Royal_ 
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Lansdowne, ‘as a representative of the Ba- 
rons of Kerry, ennobled in 1181, the most 
ancient. | 

Births.| The Countess of Shannon, of a 
daughter—The lady of the Hon. Col. Low- 
ther, of a son—The lady of L. Manners, 
esq. of a son and heir—The Duchess of 
Rutland, of a son—At Somerset-house, the 
lady of Stephen Lee, esq. of a son—Vis- 
countess Cranley, of a son and heir—The 
lady of James Cainpbell, esq. in Cavendish- 
square, of a daughter—In Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, the lady of Richard Purcell, 
esq. of a son—In Parliament-street, the lady 
of Robt. Westley Hall, esq. Wyefield, Essex, 
of a daughter—In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square,the lady of the Hon. Wm. Cust, M.P. 
of a daughter—At the house of her father, 
Lord Robert Seymour, in Portland-place, the 
lady of J. H. Allen, esq. M. P. of a daughter 
—In Hans-place, the lady of the Hon. James 
Stewart, of a son—At the house of Dr. Ba- 
bington, Aldermanbury, the lady of Benj. 
Babington, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
of twin sons. 

Married.) At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Capt. 
H. Leraine Baker, C.B, R. N. eldest son of 
Sir. Robert Baker, bart. to Louisa Anna, 
only daughter of Wm. Williams, esq. M. P. 
for Weymouth—Thomas Howard Fenwick, 
esq. Royal Engineers, to Marianne, second 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough 
—At St. James’s Church, the Hon. and Rev. 
George Pellew, third son of Admiral Viscount 
Exmouth, to the Hon. Frances Addington, 
second daughter of Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
—At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
the Hon. Newton Fellowes, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Fortescue, second daughter of Earl 
Fortescue—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. J. Mathieu, to Anne, second daughter 
of Charles Laurence, esq.—At St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square, Wm. M‘Niece, 
esq. to Catherine, daughter of the late 
John Harrison, esq. of Berkeley-street—At 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Chas. 
Gordon, esq. of Burlington-street, to Eleanor 
Mary, the only daughter of Nathaniel At- 
cheson, esq. of Duke-street, Westminster— 
Mr. Alexander Williamson, of the H. E, I, 
Company’s Service, to Antonia, elder daugh- 
ter of the late William M‘Andrew, esq.— 
At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
John M‘Cullum, esq. of Burton-crescent, to 
Mary, widow of the late Wm. Duncan, esq, 
of Brunswick-square—At the same place. 
Sir C. Halkett, to Letitia Sarah, widow of 
the late Major Tyler, R.A.—Colonel F. 
Hepburn, Third Foot Guards, to Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Sir H. Poole, 
bart. of the Hooke, in Sussex—Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. J. H. Stanhope, to Lady F. L. . 
Murray—At Mary-le-bone. Church, Major- 
General Sir J. Lyon, to Anna, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late E. Coxe, esq. of Hampstead 
Heath—T. Monkhouse, esq. to Jane, daugh- 
ter of S. Horrocks, esq. M. P. 

Died.] At Blackheath, William Stanley. 
eldest son of the late Geo. Hawkes, esq, 
both of Gateshead iron-works—Joha Fenti- 
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man, esq. of Kennington, Surrey—In Ca- 
roline-place, Mecklenburgh-square, Laura, 
wife of Captain J. R. Franklin—In Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square, Anna Maria, fourth 
daughter of the late Major-Gen. Thos. Coxe 
—Frederick Gore Clough and Chas. Lons- 
dale Taylor Clough, the infant sons of Dr, 
Clough, of Berners-street, Oxford-street-— 
Dr. John Wishart of Gray’s Inn Lane—At 
Norwood-green, Middlesex, Sophia, the wife 
of Thomas Bramall, daughter of Mr. John 
Robins, of Warwick-street, Golden-square— 
Mr. Edward Death, merchant, of the late 
firm of Todd, Henderson, and Co.—In Hatr- 
ton-garden, Mr. Charles Cox—In Lombard- 
street, Captain John Mann, aged 84—Sud- 
denly, Joseph Scales, esq. of Hanger’s-lane, 
Stamford-hill—Mr. Thos.- Glossop, wine 
and brandy merchant, High Holborn—At 
Kensington, Capt. Thos. Riches, late of 
Great Yarmouth, in the 71st year of his age 
—Mr. Williams, many years the respectable 
proprietor of the Angell-inn, St. Clement's, 
Strand—In the Grove, Kentish-town, Mrs. 
Robins, wife of Mr. Robins, sen. of the 
Great Piazza, Covent-garden—Mr. Dollond, 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard, in“ his 90th year 
—At the Manor-house, Paddington, Eliza- 
beth Waring, relict of the late Rev. Henry 
Waring—Camilo de la Torre, esq. of Finsbu- 
ry-square, aged 31—At Pullen’s-row, Isling- 
ton, Rev. Lemuel Kirkman—lIn Hertford- 
street, May-fair, Mrs. Bonham, relict of F. 
W. Bonham, esq. and eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. Mrs, Herbert, of Rutland- 
square, Dublin—At Walthamstow, Jesse 
Russell, esq. in the 77th year of his age—In 
Manchester-square, John Lewen Smith, esq. 
in his 94th year—-In Montague-square, the 
infant son of J. E. Eardley Wilmot, esq. of 
Berkeswell Hall, Warwickshire—At her 
house. in Poland-street, Mrs. Simmons, 
widow, of the late Dr. Simmons—Christo- 

her Barber, esq. of the General Post-office 

rs. Bamber Gascoyne, of Stanhope-street 
—Eliza Ann Frances, wife of Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield, esq.—At Suffolk place, Is- 
lington, Mrs. Sarah Hutton, late of New- 
gate-street—In Montague-street, Russell- 
square, Louisa, the wife of Philip Courtenay, 
esq. ter at Law. | 
_ THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

Dr. William Lort Mansel, - 
‘tol, died at Trinity 
Tuesday, the 27th June. . 

at ; at : 


176 he became put : 


Bp. Mansel, Earl of Roden, Lord C. Spencer. §c. 


‘samme time it was per 
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THE EARL OF RODEN. 


Died at his seat, Hyde Hall, Hertfory. 
shire, on Thursday, June 29, the Earl of 
Roden. The death of this truly accomplish. 
ed and benevolent nobleman will be long 
and severely felt by all his relatives ang 
friends. 

LORD CHARLES SPENCER. 

Died on the 15th of June, this venerab), 
nobleman, at the seat of his son, the Hop, 
W.R. Spencer, at Petersham; and his re. 
mains were committed to the grave in th. 
parish church of that place, amidst the 
tears of his afflicted relatives, it having deep 
his lordship’s particular request to be buried 
there, in preference to the family vault a 
Blenheim. 

VISCOUNT RANELAGH. 

Thomas Jones, 6th Lord Ranelagh, die 
July 4th, at Fulham. His lorship was 
formerly a major in the 60th regiment of 
foot, and succeeded his brother as Viscount 
Ranelagh on the 24th Dec. 1800. He was 
born Feb. 2d, 1763, and married Aug. 215, 
1804, Miss Stephens, who died in 189; 
without issue. He was again married in 
1811, to Caroline, sole daughter of the late 
Col. Lee, of Yorkshire. 

REV. JOSEPH PICKERING. 

Died on Sunday March 5, 1820, the Rey, 
Joseph Pickering, M.A. curate of the per. 
petual curacy of Paddington. Previous to 
his induction into the curacy of Padding. 
ton, which he filled for about twenty year, 
Mr. Pickering had been fourteen years cu- 
rate to Dr. Warton, of Wickham, in Hamp- 
shire. The unprécedented, regret that was 
expressed upon his leaving that place (for 
when he guitted it there was not a dry eye 
in the village) is the most unequivocal tes- 
timony of the affection and high estimation 
in which he was held. Modest, unassuming, 
simple in his manners, and in his taste, this 
truly excellent man was altogether fre¢ from 
ostentation or vanity. He acted uniformly 
upon the purest Christian principles; and 
no man ever a more independent 
spirit, combined with the most unfeigned 

ristian meckness. He was the father, 
the friend, the protector of his flock. Cloth- 


ed with humility, he prayed in the houseof 
Goi gee elevate etic aM ‘the. dignity 
and heartfelt devotion. Every ¢i 

with devout attention to his prt 


His discourses from the pulpit were 
to instruct, amend, and comfort 


this hearers: they were plain and simple; 
yet ‘was his language such that the most of 


Could not objett to it, while at 
fectly intelligible to the 
‘meanest capacity. | fn early life he had th 

rospect of enjoying all the advantages 
ems TP 7 hee but, alas! & 
srospect Was too soon ‘blasted by family 
isfortane'! ‘Many and severe wert 
trials through lif never did a 
murmar es tom his lips! He 
7 cece and kissed the chat 
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tening hand that dealt the blow. His cha- 
rity was unbounded ; and only when the 
sight of misery met his eye, or the tale of 
saffering struck his ear, was he ever heard 
to lament his want of fortune! 


ARCHDEACON THOMAS. 


At an early hour on Sunday, May 28, 
at Walcot, the Rev. and Venerable Josiah 
Thomas, M. A. one of his late Majesty’s 
chaplains, rector of Street-cum-Walton, 
and Backwell, Somerset, and of Kington- 
Deverell, Wilts, officiating minister of Christ 
church, Bath, and archdeacon of Bath, 

60. This distinguished divine had 
attended the late crowded levee to pay his 
earliest respects to his New Sovereign ; re- 
turning, he visited some friends in the cool 
yales of Berkshire, where he imbibed so 
severe a catarrhal affection, as bafiled the 
first professional skill, administered with 
the anxiety and perseverance of a long ex- 
perienced medical friend. The Church of 
England, in her purest form, has lost in 
him one of her firmest champions, and the 
public and charitable institutions within his 
sphere of oe i one of their most zealous 
and success preachers; his eloquence 
being clear, enforcive, and pathetic— 

“Truths divine came mended from his tongue.” 


However he may have differed on a few un- 
essential points from highly esteemted di- 
vines, yetall agree that in sound orthodoxy, 
and in fervent regard, he has not left behind 
him, even on the episcopal bench, a more 
able and undaunted advocate for the estab- 
lished Church ; and it may be truly said of 
thé Rev. Josiah Thomas in the words of 


5 af 4 If he was severe in aught, 
“ The love he bore ‘her Doctrines’ was his fault.” 
But while we pay these just tributes to the 
; functions of Mr. Thomas, let us 
that they were fully equalled by 


iis priva $, Most endearing qualities—as the 
the husband, and the father. The 


nstian minister faithfully discharged 


5, eR 
weiss 


ll ¢ e do mestic duties of the man; pious 
nd instructive ; indulgent and exemplary ; 
moperly strict, yet sportive and lenient. His 
mily Consist of four promising sons, and — 
mplished daughters, most of whom 
sspectably situated in India. His 


& 

i. 

Solpllag ;: it om 
a 


pth 


abbey} 


| SMIRL oF praatunons. 
q ‘Ws house in Conduit-street, July 
a -year,.the Right Hon. John 
of Strathmore and Kinghorn 
id Baron Bowes, of the united 


Archdeacon Thomas— The Earl of Strathmore, &e. 
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who claims the earldom of Strathmore. A 
Curious question will arise as to the legitimacy 
of the son, as it is doubtful whether a mar- 
riage in England, subsequent to the birth 
of achild, would legitimate that child in 
Scotland. His lordship is succeeded in his 
English title by his brother, the Hon. Tho- 
mas Bowes, now Baron Bowes. His lord- 
ship was also Lord Glamis in Scotland. His 
large property in Yorkshire, &c. not being 
entailed, was at his own disposal, and it is 
understood he made a full settlement. 


BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


At his palace, in Chelsea, July 11th, after 
a long illness and general decay of nature, the 
Hon. Brownlow North, D.C. L., lord bishop 
of Winchester, prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, provincial sub-dean of Canterbury, 
and visitor of Magdalene, New, Trinity, St. 
John’s, and Corpus Colleges, Oxford, F. A, 
and L,S. His lordship was born in 1741, 
and was the younger son of the first Earl of 
Guilford, and younger brother of the prime 
minister Lord North, in whose administra- 
tion he obtained a thitre in i771 at the age 
of 30. He was educated first at Eton, and 
afterwards at Trinity college, Oxford; was 
elected fellow of All Souls; became A. M. 
in 1766 and LL.D.1770. rom a canonry 
of Christ church he was promoted to the 
deanery of Canterbury in 1770, and from 
thence in the following year advanced to the 
see Of Lichfield and Coventry, on the trans- 
lation of Dr. John Egerton to Durham. In 
1774 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Worcester on the death of Dr. John Thomas. 
He had a large family by his wife, for- 
merly Miss Bannister, deceased, a lady 
once well known in the fashionable world. 
He repaired Farnham Castle, the episcopal 
mansion, at a very greatexpense. He was 
the author of several esteemed sermons and 
charges, and presented to the world a hand- 
some edition of his father’s “‘ Miscellanea 
Sacra.” He lived in a retired domestic 
manner, and was a very mild indulgent 
amiable character. ~ | 

The Bishop of Lincoln has been translated 
to the see of Winchester, and we understand 
that the Bishop of Landaff (the Rev. Dr. 
Van Mildert) is to be the new Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

LORD GWYDIR. 

At Brighton, June 29, the Right Hon. 
Lord Gwydir. He married the Lady Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, sister and co-heiress of 
Robert, fourth Duke of Ancaster, hereditary 
great chamberlain of England. To the ne- 
cessities of the poor in general, this nobie- 
man was ever a ready contributor; in Bath 


particularly, where his BET, ip had latter! 

spent a consi e portion of his time, his 
public and private charities were numerous 
and munificent. His lordship succeeded his 
great uncle Sir Merrick burrell, bart. in the 
title in,1787 ; represented Boston in several 
parliaments, and officiated at the trial of 

Vor. XIV. 2H 
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Warren Hastings, as Great Chamberlain of 
England, in right of his wife ; on which oc- 
casion he was knighted. He was advanced 
to the dignity of Baron Gwydir, co. Caer- 
narvon, May 28, 1796. He is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his eldest son, 
Peter Robert Drummond, now Lord Gwydir, 


Bedfordshire — Berkshire— Buckinghamshire, §c. 
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who married the sole heiress of the Pert), 
estates, and assumed the name of Drum. 
mond.—The immediate cause of Lord Gwy- 
dir’s death is supposed to have been an at. 
tack of gout in the stomach. His lordship’s 
remains were deposited in the parish church 
of Edenhan). 


tc I ia 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Apsley, Mr. Robert Wright, sur- 
geon, to Miss Ann West. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Caversham, the lady of G. H. Mar- 
sack, esq. ofa daughter. 

Married.| At Wokingham, Asher Charles Jones, 
esq. to Miss Peppin—At Reading, the Rev. John 
Kirshaw, A.M.of Abingdon, to Miss Wayland, of 
Reading—Mr. William Frankum, to Miss Mary 
Taylor, of Baughurst—At Newbury, Mr. Charles 
Fielder, to Miss Esther Roberts, of Linfitts, Saddle- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

Died.| At Reading, Mrs. Elizabeth Dyson, 85 
—-At Abingdon, Mr. Charles Pope—Mr. John 
Giles, 55—At Maidenhead, Mrs. Ann Higgs, 55— 
At Clay Hall, near Windsor, Mrs. Lindsay, 23, 
wife of Capt. James Lindsay, Grenadier Guards. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Rev, Thomas Wright is preferred to the 
vicarage of East Claydon and the rectory of Middle 
Claydon, both in this county. 

_ Birth.) At Stonedean, the lady of Capt. S. G. 
Pechell, R. N. of a son. 

- Married.) At Broughton, the Rev. Wm. Smyth, 
réctor of that parish, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
S. Ray, esq, of Tannington Green, Suffolk—aAt Mid- 
dieton Cheney, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, of Buck- 
ingham, to Martha Wise, of the former place— 
At Langley, George Morgan, esq. of Biddiesden 
Park, to Anna Eliza Oliver, fourth daughter of the 
late Laver: Oliver, of Brill House, in this county, 
esq.—At High Wycombe, Mr. Thomas Treacher, 
to Miss Veary, of Wycombe Marsh—At Amersham, 
Isaac Ecles, esq. of Fulham, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter; and at the same time, William, eldest son of 
William Perry, esq. deputy secretary at war, to 
Anne, second daughter of the late Kender Mason, 
esq. of Beel House, in this county. 

Died.) At Newport-Pagnell, Mr. Benjamin At- 
terbury, 26—At Taplow House, in her 14th year, 
Margaret, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M. P. 


_ CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Re: idge, Mr. Richard Newby, 
sac Mei, Wiech of Han 
—G. A. : Sydney College, to Mary 

only daughter of John Dodd, esq. of Ips- 


Oxon—Edwin Daniel, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
to Miss Martha Swan, : m 
,of London, to Anna, hter of 
Chesterton, Mr. R. 


4 


Died.} At Cambridge, H. Hodges, esq. 52, oj 
Emmanuel College, B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792—yr. 
Richard Chevell, 26—Mr. Thomas Maynard, 7)~ 
Mr. John French, 54——Mary Ann, only daughter o 
Mr. Fetch, solicitor, 16. 


CHESHIRE. 


Birth.) At Vale Royal, the lady of Thomas 
Cholmondeley, esq. of a son. 

Married.) At Stockport, Mr, Samuel Dodge, 
stationer, to Miss Sarah Raniscar, of the same 
place—At Davenham, Mr. S. Gibson, of Witton, to 
Miss Sarah Smith, ofthe former place— Mr. George 
Anderson, of Liverpool, to Miss Jane Shepherd, of 
Leftwich, near Northwich, 

Died.|} At Chester, Thomas Richards, esq. of 
Boughton—John Manwaring Uniack, esq.—At 
Ince, the Rev. A. B, Church—At Henbury Hall, 
Thomas Brooke, esq. 64—At Frodsham, Mr. Thos. 
Pickering—At Bainston, Mrs. Harrison, 82. 


CORNWALL. 


The Mayor of Launceston, R. Penwarden, es. 
has begun some judicious improvements about the 
castle, with a view to the employment of the pr- 
soners. They are clearing away the rubbish from 
the ancient gateways ; and the green, which on one 
side commandsan extensive prospect, will be formed, 
by the labour of these culprits, into a very pleasant 
promenade. 

Married.) At Mavagissey, Mr. Joseph Allen, to 
Miss Dunn—aAt Falmouth, Mr. Barbant, to Mr. 
Mary Leeke. ; 

Died. At Falmouth, Thomas Wilson, «3. for- 
merly of Truro—Mrs. Ellis—At Penzance, Mn. 


Berryman—At Truro, Mrs, Bray. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. William Hall, printer, 
to Miss Jane Boustead—Mr. George Pennington, 
to Miss Grace Donaldson—Mr. William Dorian, 
Miss Ann Musgrave—Mr. Joseph Emley, to Miss 
Mary Thompson—aAt Burgh, the Rev. Mr. Ivy, % 
Brampton, to Miss Robson, of the former place 
At Caldbeck, the Rev. William Railton, rector 4 
Cumberworth,.in Yorkshire, to Mary, only daug)- 
ter of Thomas Robinson, esq. of that place—*' 
Egremont, Mr. Wilson Borrowdale, to Miss Sarah 
Jackson. 


Died.) At Carlisle, Mr. Christopher Bulman, @ 
—Mrs. Mary Nixon, 26—At Carlton, near Ber 
mont, Mr, J. Wear, 50—At Cockermouth, ™ 
John Hartness, 67—At Bassenthwaite, Lieut. Jo 
Bull, R.N., 35, late of Whitehaven—At Boge 
head, Mrs. ‘Hindson, 88, relict of the Rev. ™ 
Hindson. 
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DERBYSHIRE, 


larried.) At Derby, Vice Admiral Sir Richard 
Ry HR G. C, 5. of Durrant House, Devon- 
shire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late F rancis 
Hurt, esq. of Alderwasby, in this county—Francis 
% Boott, esq. to Mary, daughter of Mrs. Hardcastle— 
a At Barlborough, Mr. Hind, to Miss Ann Twybell— 
At Dalbury, John Sparrow Stovin, esq. to Miss Re- 
becca Maria Green, of Birmingham—At Burrowash, 
Mr, Walker, to Miss Eliz. Hextall, of Bardon Park, 

i hire. 

ear) At Mickleover, the Rev. J, Ward, 74— 
At Chesterfield, Mrs. Sheldon—Mr. John Rice, 
proprietor of the Hady colliery, near Chesterfield— 


At Abna, Mr. Bagshaw—At Dalbury, Mr. Red- 
shew, 0. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


The fiev. Henry. Luxmore, M.A. is preferred to 
the vicarage of Barnstaple, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. John Mitchell Wade, omthe presentation 
of James Archibald Stuart Wortley, esq. 

A light-house has been recently erected on the 
south end of Lundy Island—two lights, one above 
the other. Light-houses are likewise erecting by 
the corporation of the Trinity House, at the en- 
trance of Barnstaple harbour, for the better safety 
of vessels approaching that bay. 

Dartmoor Railway.—The legislative part of this 
undertaking is at length concluded, the bill for ex- 
tending the road from Crabtree to Plymouth 
iaving received the royal assent, in which a clause 
is introduced, enabling government to lend the 
company the sum of 18,0001. Nothing whatever 
now remains to impede the progress of the neces- 
sary operations for constructing the road, which is 
begun at several points, and will be completed with 
every possible expedition. 

Births.| At Haldon House, the lady of Sir Lau- 
rence V. Palk, bart. of a daughter—At Mount Rad- 
ford, near Exeter, the lady of Albany Saville, esq. 
recorder of Okehampton, of a son—At Tor Abbey, 
the Hon, Mrs. Clifford, of a daughter—At Honiton, 
the lady of the Rev. H. A. Hughes, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Exeter, Capt. Barton, R.N. eldest 
son of Admiral Barton, of Burrough House, to Miss 
Rebécea Lopes Franco, niece of Sir M. M. Lopez, 
bart—The Rev. Thomas Cleave, of Totness, to 
Frances Oake, eldest daughter of the late John 

dye, esq. of Pinney House. 
}] At Dawlish, Catherine, third daughter 
of the Rev. J. H. Hall, of Risley Hall, Derbyshire, 
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Robert Heskett, esq. of Rosshall, Lancashire—At 
Baring Place, near Exeter, Julia, youugest daugh- 
ter of H. M. Teed, esq. 14—At Withygate, near 
Barnstaple, Mr. Humplirey Vellacott, 46—At Stoke- 


ze near Dartmouth, John Henry Southcote, 









eq: 74. He served the office of high sheriff for 
‘county in 1785. 
Sy ; DORSETSHIRE.: 








A Catho c chapel is about to be opéned at Wey- 
x h, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 


+ 





__At Sherborne, Mr. William Ascker, 
rsh, oth of that town—At Dorchester, 
| Ingram, attorney, to the youngest 
_Mr. Oakley, brewer—At Weymouth, 

foodman, surgeon, to Miss Mary 
feichalwell, the Rey. J. M. Arnold, to 

daughter of the late William Davis, 












iam Prendergast, esq. 75 
ohn Wharton, rector of 






Devonshire— Dorseishire—Durham, §c. 


21—At Sidmouth, Edward Thomas, eldest son of — 
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Chesilborne—At Weymouth, the Rev, Wiiloughhy 
Bertie—William Baring, esq. of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorset, and the Rev. Jolin Bain, rector of Winfrith, 
and only son of Dr. Bain, of Hefileton, near Ware- 
ham, in that county. Having on the evening of 
the 9th ult. walked to the sea shore at Arish Mill, 

near the castle, they were induced by the calmness 
of the sea to row out in a small boat belonging to 
Mr. Baring, which unfortunately upsetting, they 

were both drowned, This melancholy event be- 

comes more afflictive from the circumstance of Mrs. 
Baring and the two Miss Bains accompanying them 

to the shore, and being eye-witnesses of the painful 

sight. While attempting to change places in the 

boat, it upset within a hundred yards of the shore. 

The spring tides setting very strong off this rocky 

coast, probably prevented their being able to reach 

the land, 


DURHAM. 


Birth] At Hartlepool, the lady of Captain 
Swinburne, Grenadier Guards, of a son and heir, 

Married.) At Siockton, Mr. Thomas Sewell, to 
Miss Mary Dunn—Mr. William Skinner, banker, 
to Miss Walker—Capt. John Henry, to Miss Turn- 
bull—At Easington, Yorkshire, John Wilkinson, 
esq. of Durham, solicitor, to Frances, daughter of 
Robert Wharton Myddleton, esq. of Grinkle Park, 
near Guishbro’, and niece to R. Wharton, esq. late 
M. P. for Durham—aAt Sunderland, Mr. George 
Longstaff, to Miss Jane Hardcastle. 

Died.) At Durham, Mr, John Dixon, 89—Lieut. 
John Mc. Lean, 57, late of the 6th veteran battalion 
—Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, 54—At Harrogate, near 
Darlington, Mr. Richard Maxon, 52—At Neasham, 
near Darlington, suddenly, Mr. John Dalton, 70— 
At Stockton, Mrs. Elizabeth Dobson, 70—At Monk- 
wearmouth, Mr. William Hall, 63— Mr. Sharp 
Stoddart, surgeon, 64. 


ESSEX. 


Birth.) In London, the lady of Robert Westley 
Hall, of Wyfield, esq. of a daughter, 

Married.) At Dovercourt, Mr. Baker, of Laven- 
ham, surgeon, to Ann, second daughter of the late 
Capt. Saunders—Henry Warren, esq. of the Grove, 
Dedham, near Colchester, to Elizabeth Brace, 
youngest daughter of the late James Hamilton, esq. 
of Bangor—At Coggeshall, Mr. Eagle, surgeon, to 
Miss Sprague—At Romford, Mr. Stephen Collier, to 
Miss Mary Rowley, of Cambridge—At Coopersale, 
Mr. John Thurlow, to Miss Esther Youngman, of 
Waterbeach Lodge. 

Died.| At Birchanger, 17, Fanny, second daugh- 
ter of John P. Judd, esq.—At Willingall, Mrs. 
Baker, 66—At Castle Hedingham, 19, Anna, second 
daughter of G. Nottidge, esq. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice is instituted to the 
rectory of Oddington, in this county, on his own 
presentation as precentor of York cathedral. 

The Rev. James Davies, M.A. is preferred to the 
vicarage of Barrington Parva, on the presentation 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

Births.] At the Mythe Villa, near Tewkesbury, 
the lady of Joseph Longmore, esq. of a son—At 
the rectory, Rodmarton, the lady of the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, of a son. * 

Married.] At Olveston, the Rev. James Jervis 
Cleaver, rector of Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, 
to Miss Ellen Sybilla Peach, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Peach Peach, esq. of Tockington House, in 


this county—At Fairford, the Rev. Frederick Morn 


gan, to Miss Harriet Taylor, of Frenchay—A 
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Stroud, Guy Miles, esq. of Bowbridge, to Martha, 
eldest daughter of Charles Sweeting, esq.—The 
Rev. H. B. Tristram, vicer of Bramham, York- 
shire, and nephew of the Bishop of Darham, to 
‘Charlotte Jocelyn, dawghter of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq. of the Inner Temple—Mr. John David 
Kelly, solicitor, to Miss Elizabeth Buxton. 

Died.) At Gloucester, Mr. R. Haviland, 87— 
At Cheltenham, Mr. Walton Hilton Jessop, svlici- 
tor, $1—At Tirley Court, in this county, John 
Barnes, esq. 62—At Clifton, J. J. Bence, esq. of 
Holly House, in this county—At Colford, Rachael, 
relict of the late Mr. John Thomas, 71—At Tet- 
bury, Mr. John Overbury—At Cold Aston, Mr. 
Robert Aston, 80, an opulent farmer. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Basingstoke Saving Bank.—At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the trustees and managers held 26th June, 
the following abstract of the number of depositors, 
with their description, and the amount of deposits 
to this day, was laid before the meeting. 

Number of Depositors. 
Friendly Societies ..11 Servants 
Minors ......... 9 Mechanics 
Tetty Tradesmen ...45 Labourers ....... 64 
Depositors, total 398.—Deposits 167141. 19s. 11 54. 

Withdrawn 34821. 6s. 10d. 

Birth.) At Dogmersfield Park, the lady of Paulet 
St. John Mildmay, esq. M. P. of a son. 

Married.) At Southampton, Mr. R. H. Perkins, 
of Lymington, to Miss Sarah Pardy, of the former 
place—The Rev. T. L. Shapcott, master of the free 
grammar-school, to Miss Long, of Sutton Veney— 
Mr. John Corbet Adams, of London, to Miss Sarah 
Colborne, of Southampton—At Goodworth Clat- 
ford, Mr. James Smith, attorney, of Andover, to 
Miss Welch, of the former place—aAt Carisbrook, 
Isle of Wight, the Rev./Davies Daniel, youngest 
son of John Daniel, esq. of Cwartmawr, Cardigan- 
shire, to Clementina, second daughter of the late 
Major Lyons. .: 

Died.) At Southampton, John Elliott, esq. 48, 
of Sepley, near Christchurch—At Winchester, after 
& protracted and painful illness, Lady Amelia Knollis 
At Horndean, Edward Oliver Osborn, esq. vice 
admiral of his majesty’s fleet, being the last of three 
brothers, flag-officers of the royal navy, who have 
died within a few months—At Wickham, Mrs. At- 
kins, 74, relict of the late Samuel Atkins, esq.—At 
Tichfield, 88, Anne, widow of Edward Ives, esq.— 
At Basingstoke, John Street, esq. 72, captain and 
adjutant of the North Hants yeomanry cavalry— 
At Brooke Green, Isle of Wight, James Stephens, 
esq. 57. A large property was found in his house 
after his decease, particularly in guineas and half- 
guineas—At Penton, 77, A. Bourdillon, esq.— At 
Romsey, Marianne, wife of George Ing-am, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Leominster, Mr. William Mor- 
gan, of the Sandpits, to Miss Maria Daniel—R. 
Hemming, of the Hawkins, in this county, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Dangerfield, of 
Mathon, esq. 

Died.} At Dinmore House, Mr. William Wells, 
82—At Hereford, John Greene, esq. 81—In London, 
Charles Lucy, esq. 36, late of Hereford—At Leo- 

Nuttall, esq. late of Hampton 


Hampshire— Hertfordshire— Herefordshire, §c. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Birth} At Merry Hill, the lady of Captaj, 
Chambers White, R. N. of a son. 

Died.) Athis seat, Hyde Hall, in the 64th year 
of his age, the Right Hon. Robert Jocelyn, Ear ,; 
Roden, Viscount Jocelyn, Baron of Newport, anq 
an English Baronet, Auditor-General of the fy. 
chequer, Custos Rotulorum of the county of Lout), 
and a Privy. Caunsellor. The death of this truly 
accomplished nobleman will be long felt by his pr. 
lations and friends—At Oldbury House, Cheshunt, 
John Russell, esq. 82, of Thruxton Court, Herefy;; 
—At Backway, 76, John Stallibrass, esq.— At Box. 
moor House, Eliz. Gideon, only daughter of Edward 
Mead, esq. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Died.) At Coppingford, Mr. Thomas Smith, 3% 
-—At Wennington, Mr. Hitchcock, 67. He wa 
twice married, and father to 34 children !—4; 
Stoneley, near Kimbolton, in her 89th year, Mr, 
Jane Welstead, sister of the late Charles Marion 
Welstead, esq.— At Stukeley Hall, Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest daughter of James Torkington, esq. 16. 


KENT. 


An act for widening and improving the road 
leading from the turnpike, in the town of Tenter. 
den, through Woodchurch to Warelhorne, and the 
road leading out of the turnpike-road, in the parish 
of Bethersden, through Woodchurch to Apple. 
dore, in this county, has received the royal 
assent. 

Married.} At Canterbury, Mr. George Pillow, 
to Mrs. Crockford—Lieut. Doorne, R.N. to Mr. 
Wetherell, of Castle-street, Canterbury—At Ko- 
chester, John Benifold, esq. to Rebecca, only daugh- 
ter of Ralph Bankes, esq.—At Folkestone, Mr. H. 
Sanders, to Miss Susanna King—Mr. G. F. Green. 
land, to Miss Ann Winter—Mr. R. I. Bowker, to 
Miss Martha Carver Pope. 

Died.] At Bramling House, near Wingham, 
Captain John Wood, R.N. 54—At Bartletts’ East, 
Thomas Eveenden, esq.— At Eastwell Park, Fliza- 
beth Henrietta, third daughter of George Finch 
Hatton, esq.—At Wrotham, very suddenly, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fullgaines, 69—-At Maidstone, the Rev. 
Abraham Harris, 63, minister of the Unitarian 
chapel at Maidstone for 41 years—At South Pari, 
Penshufst, Frances Anne, eldest daughter of R. All. 
nutt, esq.—-At the Moat, in Igtham, Miss Selly, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Selby, es).—4t 
Ebony, in the isle of Oxney, 72, Mr. Isaac Cloke, 
brewer, of Tenterden. By his testamentary dirc- 
tions, his remains were followed to the grave by 
72 aged men, all in white frocks and white stoc- 
ings, and each was to be the father of six living ci 
dren—At Hapington, near Canterbury, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of H. G. Faussett, esq.— At Teaterdes, 
Mr. Jeffery Gilbert, 70. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A new market is about to be erected at Liv 
pool, which, when finished, will be the completest 
thing of the kind in England. It is to be covered 
all over, and will be in length 500 feet, and " 
breadth 300 feet, with a handsome elevation “ 
front. The estimated expense of this work & 
ceeds 30,0001. 

A plan for the institution of a house of refore 
for discharged criminals, in this county, nt 
state of forwardness, under the patronage o ' 
Lord Lieutenant, and the most distinguished chi- 
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racters in the county. No stronger proof need be 
given of the pressing call for such an institution, 
than the following statement from a printed pro- 
spectus which has lately been circulated,and which 
we recommend to the carefal perusal of our readers. 
« The following is the return of prisoners confined 
for trial in the Liverpool county jails in the years 
1916, 1817, and 1818 iia 
1816.... Males. . 482 

Females . + «+ 190—Total 672 
. Seines i: ... 088 
Females ... . 135—Total 718 
Males...... 991 
Females ... . 227—Total 1218.” 

Again, to prove within the same period the enor- 
mous increase of juvenile depravity. In the Man- 
chester house of correction the boys from 8 to 18 
are returned as follows: 


1816....- ot three years the number 


1817 . 
1818 ...- 


1817,.... 119 of boy delinquents has 

1918, .... 181 been very nearly tripled. 

Married.] At Liverpool, the Rev. John B. Monk, 
A.M. fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Jane, 
daughter of Robert Ward, esq. of Liverpool—At 
Bolton, Edward Heelis, esq. captain in the first 

royal Lancashire militia, to Alice, eldest daughter 
of George Rice, esq. Birkett Cottage, nearWigan— 
At Manchester, Richard Walker Rushforth, esq. to 
Miss Elizabeth Gill, Crescent, Salford—At War- 
rington, Mr. W. C. Watmough, to Miss Jane 
Stubbs. 

Died.] At Manchester, Mr. John Robinson, at- 
torney, 588—At Ulverston, Sarah Fell, 84, relict of 
Dr. Fell, one of the society of Friends—At Livcr- 
pool, Caroline, wife of Mr. Barnett Oakes, of the 
Courier office, 24—Edward, son of R. M. Kynaston, 
esq. of Oswestry—At Fairfield, Thomas Tarleton 
Falkner, 27, eldest son of Edward Falkner, esq.— 
At Walton-le-dale, Mr. Henry Wilson. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Married.) At Leicester, John Booth Freer, M.D. 
to Martha, second daughter of Sir William Walker 
—Thomas Vowe, esq. of Hallaton, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the late James Howes, esq. of Strat. 
ford, Essex—At Loughborough, Mr. Hawley, of 
East Lake, Nottinghamshire, to Miss Rebecca 
Cotes, of the former place. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Burwell Park, the lady of M. B. 
Lister, esq. of a son. 

Married.) At Tetford, J. Goodbarne, gent. of 
Boston, to Miss Soulby, of the former place—At 
Boston, Mr. Robert Caparn, of Newark, to Miss 

-Haxey, Mr. John Gunby, to Miss 

Jefferson, of Burnham—At Bawtry, Mr. Broughton, 

attorney, to Miss Goody—At Misterton, near Guis- 

borough, Mr. William Hopkins, to Miss Carr, of 
Mr. E, Jakes, to Miss Cousins. 

Died.) At Lincoln, Henry Lee, esq. 28, late second 

net the E. I. Cs ship Charles Grant—At 

molme, Mrs. Tesh, 71—At Kirkby Green, 
as Taylor—At Belchford, Mrs. Watson 
u Mr, Stainton, 54. 
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** Moa: NORFOLK. 


George Lucas, A. B. is preferred to the 
os ; patron, C. Lucas, esq. of 

th y. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
patron, pa Vernon, esq. Lincoln’s Inn.— 
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Birth.| At Barsham Parsonage, Mra; George 
Day, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Norwich, the Rev. Soha: Alex- 
ander, to Miss Priscilla Wraith, of Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire—At Wells, the Rey. V. Hill, rector, to 
Miss Dickens, of Binham — At Freethorpe, Robert 
Browne, esq. of Reedham, to Miss Lucy Ann Read 
—At North Walsham, the Rev. James Browne, to 
Miss Gedge, of Honing — At Yarmouth, Mr. John 
Cole, of Thorpe Abbotts, to Miss Spanton, of the 
former place. 

Died.] At East Dereham, the relict of Thomas 
Wilson, esq.—At West Dereham, Mr. Thomas 
Shorten—At Yarmouth, James Fisher, esq. for- 
merly of Bombay, 85. He served the office of 
mayor of Yarmouth in 1774 and 1809—Captain 
Thomas Riches, 71—Frances, wife of Captain 
James Flight, 71—Mr. Francis Ives—At Holt, Mrs. 
Johnson, relict of Mr. Richard Johnson, surgeon 
—At Filby, Mrs. Mary Juby, 52—At Keswick 
Mills, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Toll, 19, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married.} At Northampton, Mr. Peck, of Wel- 
lingborough, to Miss Caroline Clark, of Northamp- 
ton—At Moulton, the Rev. Francis Wheeler, to 
Miss Elizabeth Rodgers—At Everdon, Mr. Wm. 
Warr, to Miss Sarah Goff, of Weedon Lodge—aAt 
Upper Weedon, Mr. Samuel Billing, to Miss Earl 
—At Heathencote, Mr. Caleb Parker, to Miss Atter- 
bury, of Hollowell. 

Died.] At Northampton, John St. Mawe, esq. 
A.B. 22, only: son of Mr. Mawe, of the Strand, 
London. He died as a Christian should die, sending 
forth his last breath in humble prayer, and cheering 
with a heavenly hupe the afflicted authors of his 
being, who sat by the.bed of death, beholding his 
victory over the grave, and gathering from his un- 
subdued reliance upon the life beyond the tomb, 
the only solace this world could impart. His lite- 
rary attainments kept pace with the developement 
of a mind of extraordinary comprehension; and 
his friends have to mourn, in his early departure, 
the premature close of a career which was full of 
promised honour and distinction—Miss Mary Bil- 
lington—At Ravensthorpe, Mrs. Sarah Goodrich, 
wife of the Rey. W. Goodrich—At Loddington 
Hall, Mary, relict of Charles Morris, esq. 80—At 
Orlingbury, Amelia, eldest daughter of Allen Young, 
esq. 15—At Hardingstone, Mrs. Brothers—<At 
Peterborough, bya fall from his horse, John Atkin- 
son, gent. 42——-At Great Brington, Mrs. Marston, 85 
—At Gayton, Alice, wife of Mr. James ane, 64 
At Kingsthorpe Lodge, Mrs. Green, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Married.) John Murray Ayneley, esq. of Little 
Harle Tower, to"Emma Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Peach Peach, esq. of Tockington House, 
Gloucestershire—At Berwick, Mr. James Peat, of 
Glasgow, to Miss Mary Morrison, of the former 
place—At Newcastle, Mr. John Binney, to Miss 
Eleanor Curry, of Wall’s End. 

Died.|} At Newcastle, Mr. Edward Humble, 
bookseller, of that town, 66—Mr. John Middle- 
mas, 36— At Elswick, near Newcastle, John 
Hodgson, esq.—At Kirkhaugh, the Rev. Thomas 
Kirkley, 39 years rector of that place, 76-—~At 
Moralee, near Wark, Mr. Thomas Laidler, 76. 


‘NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.)  At.Beeston, Mr. James Betts, of 
Newark, to Miss Catherine Maria Hurt, of the for- 
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mer place—At Nottingham, Mr. 8. Towle, to Miss 
Eliza Attenborough, of Bradmore—Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, surgedn, to Miss Sarah Cargill, of Fort 
Augustus, N.B.—At Newark, Mr. Daniel Bell, 
to Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Grigg. 

Died.) At Nottingham, George Bott, dentist, 
one of the society of Friends, 72—Mrs. Tatham— 
Mrs. Catherine Ellis, 81—<At Newark, Mr. Thomas 
Rumley, 60—At Beeston, Mrs. Bond, 73. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.} At Sarsden, the Rev. Charles Barter, of 
a son. 

Married.) Mr. Thorne, of Banbury, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late Martin Racster, of 
Pershore, esq.—At Chippingnorton, Wm. Brown, 
esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of Norman 
Bond, esq. of Abergwilly, Carmarthenshire. 

Died.) At his rooms, in Magdalen Hall, the 
Rev. Wm. West Green, D.D. 60, rector of Hus- 
bands Bosworth, Leicestershire, one of the lecturers 
of Carfax, and for 29 years vice principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall—Mr. John Meredith, 67—At Rose Hill, 
near Oxford, Mr. James Tredwell, 26—At Putney, 
Surrey, the Right Hon. Lord Charles Spencer, 80, 
brother of the late Duke of Marlborough, formerly 
representative of this county, and for many years 
colonel of the Oxfordshire militia—At Marston, 
near Oxford, Mr. Robert Haines, 39—At Neithrop, 
Mr. Bolton, a respectable farmer and grazier—At 
Thame, Mrs. Frances Coles, 96—Mrs. Eeles, 96, 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Oakham, Mr. William Stafford, 
of Teigh, to Miss Mary Buttress, of the former 
place—In London, the Hor. Charles Noel Noel, 
eldest son of Sir Gerard Noel, bart. M. P. for this 
county, to Arabella, second daughter of Sir James 
Hamlyn Williams, of Clovelly Court, Devon, and 
of Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire, bart. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The bill for lighting the town of Shrewsbury 
with gas has received the royal assent. 

The Rev. Charles Walcot, B. A. of Trinity coll. 
Oxford, has been instituted to the living of Hopton 
Wafers, in this county; patron, Thomas Botfield, 
esq. of Hopton Court. 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, Major Parry, royal 
marines, to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Edward Loyd, esq. of Tufnant, Montgo- 
meryshire—At Much Wenlock, T. France, jun. 
esq. solicitor, of St. John’s, near Worcester, to 
Miss S. E. Radnor, only daughter of Edward Ho- 
wells, esq. of the former place, banker—aAt Ludlow, 
Mr. Wm. Passey, safgeon, of Knighton, to Mrs. 
Ayres, widow of Mr. Ayres, surgeon, of that place 
—At Ellesmere, Mr. Sandilands, to Miss Crane, of 


the le 

Died) At Ludlow, much esteemed by his fa- 
mily and friends, Mr. Benjamin Hughes, 88—At 
Bath, Laura, third daughter of the late Robert 
More, esq. of Linley Hall, in this county—At 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Frances Wingfield, only surviving 
daughter of the late John Wingfield, M. D.—In 
Dogpole Court, Shrewsbury, the Rev. William 
Calcott, of Cainham Court, in this county, and 
many rector of Great Witley, Worcester. 
shire, His unaffected piety, extensive charities, 
and zeal for the Established Church, of which he 
was an able advocate, will long be had in remem- 
brance by all who had the advantage of his ac- 

r 7 Milner, gent. 


uaintance—At Bridgenorth, Joseph 
At Beliswardine; Wm. Henry Harnage, esq. - 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bristol new gaol is finished ; and it is the Opinio, 
of every judicious person by whom it has been 
visited, that there is not a more complete structure 
of the kind in the kingdom. 

The Rev. James Hooper is preferred to the ro.. 
tory of Stowel, in this county. 

Births.] At Upcott House, near Taunton, th, 
laity of George Gardiner, esq. of a daughter—,, 
B rth, the lady of John Carruthers, esy. late of thy 
supreme court, Madras, of a son—At the Parsop. 
age, Combeftowry, ‘near Taunton, the lady of ;), 
Rev. J, H. Bradney, of adaughter—At the Deanery 
Wells, the Hon. Mrs. ‘Henry Ryder, of ason. 

Married.) At Bath, Captain Grant, of the East 
India service, nephew of the celebrated Mrs. Grant, 
the Highland authoress, to Miss Griffies William, 
daughter of Sir George G. Williams, of the Circ, 
—Col. J. Butler, Lieut.-governor of the royal 
military college, Sandhurst, to Frances Cornelia, 
second daughter of Col. Glover, of Pulteney-stree, 
Bath—The Rev. Charies Turner, to Mary, fifih 
daughter of Mr. Banks—Mr. Thomas Shell, tp 
Miss Sarah Hester, Chatterton—At Shepton Mil. 
lett, Mr. Wm. Kelly, to Miss Elizabeth Downe, of 
Sandford Orcas. 

Died.) At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of Rear Admiral 
Christie, of Baberton, co. Mid Lothian, and eldes; 
daughter of the late Admiral Brathwaite—Mis; 
Frances Mary Kyan—Mfs. Charles Eyre—At 
Taunton, Miss Shepherd—At Clifton Hot Wells, 
Mrs. Mytton, wife of John Mytton, esq. of Halston, 
Salop, only surviving daughter of Lady Jones, and 
sister of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart.—At Bowlish 
House, Shepton Mallet, T. Green, esq. He had 
taken his accustomed walk before dinner, and re. 
turning’to his parlour, sat down and instantly ex. 


pired. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.} At Wolverhampton, Mr. Jasper 
Cliveley, to Miss Mary Milner—At Burton-upon. 
Trent, Mr. Wm. Cox, to Miss Mary Smith. 


SUFFOLK. 


The display at Ipswich at the chairing of Messrs. 
Lennard and Haldimand, was great beyond parallel. 


In the procession, which extended a mile in length, 


the horsemen exceeded 3000, and the carriages |, 
of which the greater part had four, and some six 
horses. . 

Births.]} At Grundisburgh, the lady of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Frere, of a daughter—At Worlington, the 
lady of the Rev. James Gibson, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Bury St. Edmund's, John Ha- 
court Powell, esq. jun. to Mary Agnes, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Waddington, prebendary «f 
Ely—The Rev. James Blomefield, to Anna, eldest 
daughter of John Smith, esq. of Bury—At Orford, 
Mr. H. Randall, to Miss Letitia Wade, of Gedgrave 
—At Stowmarket, Mr, Robert Ransom, solicitor, of 
Gray’s Inn, to Miss Eliza Bayley, of the former 
place—At Woodbridge, Mr. James Martin, to Miss 
Elizabeth Salkeld—The Rev. C. F. Parker, rectol 
of Ringshall, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Joseph Eyre, rector of St. Giles, Reading: 

Died.) In London, Frances, eldest daughter of 
John Fitzgerald, esq. of Bredfield-house, in ts 
county, 18—At Brandeston-hall, Mrs. Revett, ™ 
lict of J. Revett, esq. of that place—At Bury, M* 
Martin, 68—At Ipswich, Mrs. Davie, 88—At By* 
89, the Rev. Robert Malyn, 59 yeags rector of Kr 
ton, and since 1812 rector of Thofnham Magne 4*4 
Parva, Suffolk. He was.formerly of Jesus colies* 
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bridge, where he roceeded’A. B. in the year 
— - at the oldest freeman of the corpora- 
oe) , f Eye, and was chaplain on board the Prince 
panne k at the taking of Louisburgh in the year 
and one of the few remaining persons pre- 
the death of General Wolfe, at the taking 
1759—At Stoneham Parva, Mr. Joseph 
96—At Layham, Mrs, M. Kettle—At 
recon Isaac Avarne, clerk, A. M. 80, for- 
merly of Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 34 years 
rector of Halesworth, with the vicarage of Chedis- 
ton annexed, and 48 years rector of Bassingham, in 
Norfolk. He was a man of strong sense and the 
strictest integrity; of warm and generous feelings ; 
and a most sincere and steady friend ; and his 
memory: will be affectionately cherished in the 
hearts of those, amongst whom he had so long re- 
sided, and to whom he had become endeared by a 
benevolence of mind, and a conscientious 

and uniform observance of all those moral and re- 
ligious duties on the performance of which the 
pious Christian humbly builds his hopes of ahappy 


eternity. 


1768, 


sent at 
of Quebec, 


SURREY. 


The Rev. E. James, M. A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, is preferred to the perpetual curacy of 


ied.) . At Malden, the Rev. H. Williams, to 


Selina, youngest daughter of the late Rev. R. A. 
Johnson, of Wistanstow, Salop. . 

Died.} On Richmond Green, John Hussey, esq. 
78—At Lympsfield Parsonage-house, F. R. Mayne, 
16, eldest son of the Rev. R. Mayne—At Farnham, 
the wife of Mr. Hollest, solicitor—-At Epsom, 
Susan, wife of John Ashley Warre, esq. 23. 


SUSSEX. 


Birth] At Binderton-house, the lady of Chris- 
topher Teesdale, esq. of a son. 

Married.) At Brighton, Hugh Ingram, of Steyn- 
ing, esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Stileman Bostock, of East Grinstead—At 
Lewes, Mr, Weedon, of Wendover, Bucks, to Miss 
Ann Saxby. 

Died.| At Brighton, Robert Wells, esq. of 
Chester-place, Kennington, 25—At Wilmington, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of Richard King Sampson, 
esq. of Hailsham—aAt Arundel, Catherine, widow 
of the Rev. John Griffiths, of Kingston-upon- 
82. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Rev. Thomas Lea, A. M. of Trinity college, 
| has been collated by the Lord Bishop of 
Coventry, to the vicarage of Bishops 
‘im this county. 
At Warwick, the lady of C. Wake, 
som—At Barton Rectory, the lady of 
Scholefield, of a son. 
At Rugby, the Rev. Charles Eddy, of 
Northamptonshire, to Miss Birch, 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Thoresby, Lincolnshire—At Ly- 
Pearson, esq. son of the late Sir 
to Caroline, daughter of the late 
St. Austin’s, near Lymington, esq. 
v the Rev. A. C. H. Morrison, M..A. 
ary, second daughter of the late Rev. 
: fector of South Stoke, and vicar of 
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Islington, near Birmingham, 
: 61—At Handsworth, near 
Joseph Joynson, 32. % 
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WESTMORELAND. 


Married.}. At Kendal, Mr. Wm. Braithwaite, 
of Hutton, tm Miss Mary Gibson, of Kendal—Mr. 
E. Bradley, to Miss E, Dickenson—Mr, James 
Lindsay, to Miss Jane Atkinson—The Rev. Heary 
Wilkinson, M, A. fellow of 8€, John’s coll, Cam- 
bridge, to Agnes, eldest daughter of the late Arthur 
Shepherd, esq. of Shaw End, in this county. 

Died.) Ann, wife of the Rev. John Langton 
Leech, M. A. vicar of Askham, 56. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Married.) At Salisbury, Thomas Howard Fen- 
wick, esq. royal engineers, to Marianne, second 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough—At 
Bradford, Mr. Daniel Flemings, to Miss Eliza Tay- 
lor, of Trowbridge—At Wootton Bassett, Charles 
James Axford, esq. to Catherine Isles, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Humphry Evans, late rector of 
Glanvilles-Wooton, Dorset—At Trowbridge, Mr. 
G. Wicks, to Miss Eliza Treasure, of Beckington. 

Died.]) At Salisbury, Mr. Joachim Hibberd, 59 
—At Devizes, in the prime of life, Mr. Powell, 
painter—At Bradford, Mr. William Wall, 75. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. Thomas Davies, M. A. vicar of Mamble, 
has been presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
vicarage of Bayton, in this county, void by the 
death of the Rev. Robert Knight. 

Married.} At Pedmore, Henry, youngest son of 
Wm. Smith, esq. banker, Birmingham, to Susan, 
second daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Smith, of 
the Heath Farm, near Stourbridge—At Bromsgrove, 
the Rev. Thomas Thomas, to Miss Dale, of Leaton. 

Died.) At Droitwich, Jonathan, son of the Rev. 
Jonathan Jaques, 26, rector of St. Andrew’s—At 
Bewdley, Thomas Jacob White, esq. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Three new churches are about to be built in 
Leeds, each capable of containing 1200 persons. 
The inhabitants of Leeds are to purchase the sites, 
and the king’s commissioners for building new 
churches have agreed to be at the expense of the 
erections. The situations fixed on are, Meadow- 
lane, Quarry-hill, and Woodhouse. 

The Rev. F. Wrangham, M.A. F. R. §. is pre, 
ferred to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Archdeacon Baillie Hamilton, 

The Rev. John Overton, B. A. is preferred to the 
vicarage of Ellhoughton; and the Rev. Ralph 
Spofforth, M. A. to the vicarage of Eastrington, 
near Howden. The Rev. Joseph Mitchinson to the 
perpetual curacy of Thorganby. 

Birth.} At his seat at Nun-Apleton, the lady 
of Sir Wm. M. Milner, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At York, Lieut.-col. H. A, Gordon, of 
5th dragoon guards, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late Joseph Bilton, esq. of York—E. J. Lockwood, 
of Richmond, esq. to Miss Sparke, late of Bury St. 
Edmund’s—At Thornton in Lonsdale, Ralph §. 
Pemberton, of Llanelly, second son of Richard 
Pemberton, esq. high sheriff for the co, of Carmar- 
then, to Ann Mary, only daughter of the late 
Thomas Rippon, esq. of Low Mile, co. Durham— 
At Bradford, Mr. John Rouse, to Miss Clapham, of 
Keighley—At Whitkirk, the Rev. Wm. Lindley, 
of Halton, to Miss Anne Graveley. 

Died.]. At Stainton, the Rev. Charles Baillie 
Hamilton, archdeacon of Cleveland, second son of 
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the late Hon. George Baillie, of Jerviswood, and 
cousin to the Earl of Haddington—At Wholsey 
Grange, near Market Weighton, Cornelius Bow- 
man, esq. 45—At Hull, 8&3, Mr. Bailey Marley, 62 
years organist of St. Mary’s church, and one of the 
last survivors of the old school of music—At Brid- 
lington, Mrs. Thomas Dale—At Sharrow, Mr. John 
Shearwood, solicitor. 


WALES. 


That fine relic of baronial magnificence, Chirk 
Castle, in Denbighshire, which had remained in an 
unrepaired state during the late suit in chancery 
respecting the Myddleton property, is now being 
restored to its Gothic beauty. 

The handsome new public rooms at Aberystwith 
were opened on Saturday July 1, to the numerous 
and fashionable company at present at that bath- 
ing-place. 

About forty stone coffins were lately discovered, 
in making the new road between London and 
Holyhead, at Dol Trebethaw. On some of the 
coffins there are inscriptions, but they have not yet 
been deciphered. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has appointed 
the Rev. Evan Griffith, late senior assistant at the 
royal free grammar-school in Shrewsbury, to be 
master of the free grammar-school, Swansea. 

The Rev. James Evans, B. D. is instituted by 
the Earl of Plymouth to the vicarage of Penerth, 
with Lavernock annexed, near Cardiff. 

Married.) At Clyro, Radnorshire, Thomas 
Francis Kennedy, of Dunura, Ayrshire, esq. M. P. 
to Sophia, only daughter of the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly—aAt Llanfyllin, the Rev. Edward Davies, 
to Miss Sarah Lewis—At Llandoggett, Denbigh- 
shire, John Fernihough, esq. of Liverpool, to Miss 
Salt, of Wem. 


Died.] At Holyhead, Richard Griffiths, esq. 69, 
late agent for his majesty’s post-office packets on 
the Holyhead and Dublin stations—At Brynglas, 
near Beaumaris, Mr. Owen Williams—At Emlyn 


Cottage, Cardiganshire, Mary, daughter of the late 
Captain Brigstock—At Lianidloes, Mrs. Susan 


Owen, 100. 


SCOTLAND. 


Birth.) At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Lieut.-col. Moodie, of a daughter. 

Married.|) At Kilpaun’s Castle, the seat of 
Lord Gray, John Grant, esq. of Kilgraston, to the 
Hon. Margaret Gray, his lordship’s 2d daughter—At 
Glasgow, Josiah Howard, esq. late of Stockport, 
Cheshire, to Janet Buchanan, youngest daughter 
of James Provand, esq. of Glasgow—At 
Captain James Stirling, R. N. of Gienlyan, to 
Mary, third daughter of the late Day Hort Mac- 
dowall, esq. of Castle Semple—aAt Creetown, the 
Rev. John Sibbald, of Kirkmabrack, to Miss Mar- 
garet Young. ; 

Died.| The Hon. Fletcher Norton, senior baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, one of the 
oldest judges in the kingdom, having sat in that 
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court 44 years—At Edinburgh, Dr. John Murny 
whose zeal for chemical science, and abilities ie 
teacher, have for many years largely contributeq to 
the celebrity of the school of medicine in his; Native 
city—At Soroba, Argylishire, Mary, daughter 
Major Macdougall. 


IRELAND. 


Births.) In Dublin, the lady of the Hon, 4. A 
Hely Hutchinson, a son—The lady of Richard p, 
Warren, esq. a daughter—At Annsgift, co, Co:; 
the lady of John Bagwell, esq. a son and heir—;, 
Knockdrim, co, Westmeath, the lady of Captaiy, 
Miller, a son. 

Married.) In Dublin, Sir William Cox, of (oq), 
cliffe, co. Wexford, to Miss Anna Hickson, of pip, 
gle, co. Kerry—The Rev. Wright Willett, to Mig 
Emily Gynor—In Carlow, Robert Fleury, of Wo, 
terford, barrister, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
John Fitzmaurice, esq. of Marble Hill, Carlow—j, 
Waterford, Anthony Lanphier, esq. of Parkstown, 
to Miss Thomasina Russell, of New Ross—4; 
Lurrha, co. Tipperary, Col. Arthur Disney, of Ba). 
lysax, to Ellen, daughter of Gyles Eyre, of Eyr 
Court, co. Galway, esq.—At Loughborough, ¢o, 
Clare, Garrett Molony, esq. to Miss Catherine 
O'Meara, of Limerick—At Tipperary, the Rey, 
Wn. S. Birch, to Anna Maria, second diughter of 
John P, Paul, esq. of High Grove, Gloucestershire, 

Died.) At Mary Vale, near Newry, Captain 
Wm. Crow, late of the 87th regt.—At Clonfece 
Glebe-House, the Rev. Wm. Richardson, D. D. 8), 
well known to the literary world by his refutation 
of the Huttonian theory of the alternate decay and 
reproduction of the earth, and to the agriculturist 
by the zea! with which he brought into notice the 
valuable properties of the fiorin grass—At Caher, 
at the great age of 106, the Rev. James Keating. 
He was parish priest of Kilgobinet, co. Waterford, 
72 years ago, and afterwards at Clogheen for mor 
than 40 years—At Ennis, George Voker, esq. 56, of 
Kilcolman, co, Limerick—In Black Rock, Cork, 
Mrs. Croker, relict of Walter Croker, esq. of 
Clonmel, and sister-in-law of J. W. Croker, esy. of 
the Admiralty—At Annakissy, the lady of Pierce 
Nagle, esq. and second daughter of Sir Richari 
Nagle, bart.——At Bundorum, John Aiken, esq. of 
Pettigo, justice of the peace for the counties of 
Fermanagh and Donegal. 
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At St. Vincent’s, of a consumption, Wm. Ottley, 
esq. second son of the late President Drewry 
Ottley of that island, and brother to the present 
Sir Richard Ottley—At Berne, Madame Charlotte 
James De Lerber, 28, wife of Major-general Du 
Suere De Lerber, of the Swiss artillery, and youngest 
daughter of Sir Walter James, bart.—In February 
last, of a fever, whilst on his return from the exp’ 
dition in the Persian Gulf, Edmund, youngest br- 
ther of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart.—At Calcutt 
Major-gen. John Garstin, of the royal engine 
after a residence of 44 years in that climate—Ia 
Paris, Thomas Deasy, esq. of Pateil, co. Cork. 
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